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Art. I.—1. Blue Books from Ceylon for the years 1836 to 1854. 
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Ceylon Almanac, 1834 to 1855. 

Colombo Observer, from 1834 to November, 1855. 

Ceylon Herald, from 1838 to 1846. 

Ceylon Examiner, from 1846 to 1855. 

Ceylon Times, from 1847 to 1855. 

8. Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Nos. 1 to 6, 
9. Young Ceylon, Nos. 1 to 5. 
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Firrgen years ago it would have been difficult to find any 
book of travel, touching upon “the utmost Indian Isle,” that was 
not pretty nearly half a century old. Old John Knox, Cordiner, 
Davy and one or two others of less note and trustworthiness, 
were the sole authors on Ceylonese subjects, and it may not be 
too much to say that at the period to which we refer the 
reading portion of the community of Great Britain knew about 
as much concerning the Island of Ceylon as they did of Pa- 
tagonia or Kamschatka. It is true Miss Martineau had handled 
the question of Colonial Government monopolies in her Politico- 
Economical Tale of “Cinnamon and Pearls;”’ but that clever 
woman had so little understood the subject, or had been so griev- 
ously misinformed on all that concerned either Pearl Fishing 
or Cinnamon cultivation, that her readers found themselves on 
laying down her little book more profoundly ignorant of the 
state of things in that dependancy of the British crown, than 
hefore they had perused a single page of it, 
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So little informed were the English public in regard to Ceylon 
that when Coffee planting first called a little attention to its 
existence, there were not a few who confounded its name with 
Sierra Leone: even amongst the officials in Downing Street 
there were three who had but an indistinct idea of its 2e0- 
graphy, believing it to be “somewhere in India,” the self-same 
young gentlemen probably, who not very long since despatched 
a Government consignment of an iron Lighthouse and a few 
other small items for the Sydney authorities, by a vessel sailing 
to Port Philip, imagming that because the latter place was in 
Australia it could not be far from the former, and that the things 
would be all right ! 

Whatever the amount of literature relating to our actual 
knowledge of Ceylon a score of years since, we must candidly 
confess that there is at the present moment no lack of writers 
on the subject, though we can scarcely say as much for 
the sound or useful information given to the world in most of 
the books which have appeared. A full and faithful account of 
Ceylon and the Ceylonese has yet to be written ; and in our own 
desire to lay before our readers a concise yet reliable paper on the 
Past and Present of that Island, we have been compelled to seek 
its materials elsewhere than in the volumes which have been writ- 
ten upon “the Eden of the eastern wave.” 

The publications, the titles of which head this article, he- 
terogenous as they may appear, in reality contain far more matter 
to our purpose than scores of such books as the “ Rifle and the 
Hound,” the “ Bungalow and the Tent,” “Rambles in Ceylon,” 
&e. The Blue Book annually forw: arded to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies by the Governor for the time being, has 
been often full of highly interesting matter, since the time when 
the financial state of the Island attracted the attention of Earl 
Grey, then Colonial Secretary of State. But from the arrival of the 
Indian Civilian, who until recently ruled the destinies of the Isle 
of Coffee and Cinnamon, these official annuals have quietly fallen 
back to their forr-er stereotyped insipidity, and we may look in 
vain for any suggestive matter in their pages. It would be well 
indeed for the governed equally with the governing, if the autho- 
rities of British Colonies and Settlements were to make these Blue 
Book Returns as full and as faithful as they might be made. As 
it is, an interesting document is an exception to the rule in these 
matters, and one might easily imagine from a perusal of them 
that our Colonial Governors treat the execution of this important 
duty pretty much as idle school-boys take in hand the Latin 
grammar. 

The Evidence printed by the Ceylon Committee of Enquiry, 
although taking a very different and much wider range than the 
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wording of Mr. H. Baillie’s motion led the public to expect, 
nevertheless contains a great deal of very valuable and suggestive 
matter touching the mode of administering the Government, the 
state of political factions and of society, the agricultural and 
commercial statistics of the Island, together with much of interest 
concerning the native community. 

The Ceylon newspapers too, although differing very materially 
from those of the Presidencies or of Europe, contain much valu- 
able matter scattered through their columns, especially the first 
amongst them, the Odserver, which was originally established by 
the merchants of Colombo and edited by one of their body, w ith 
a view to combat the Tory obstructiveness of the existing Go- 
vernment. How successfully that infant journal,—infant in its 
age but mature and vigorous in its advocacy of popular reforms 
and good government,—fulfilled its mission, is best known to 
those who watched its struggles at a time when Ceylon was 
unknown to the world, and possessed even less of a “ public” 
than is to be found in continental India at the present day. 

One of the Ceylon Journals,* nine years ago, in treating of 
this very subject says, when drawing a comparison between the 
local newspapers of that day and of a . former period :— 

“The first thing which strikes the eye, is the vast increase in 
the number of advertisements, which now occupy as much print- 
ed space as the entire newspaper of a few years back. The nature 
of the advertisements themselves, indicates at once a new order 
of things. The signatures show a great increase in the commer- 
cial community. Life, Fire, and Marine Insurance Companies 
have their agents here. Merchants advertise to peel and prepare 
Coffee (from estates which were forest seven years ago.) Three 
local Companies have lately been established, the Insurance Com- 
pany, the Conveyance Company, and the Boat Company. Two 
Banks rear their ambitious heads in our principal street, and ad- 
vertise their rates of Exchange. Sales are now announced to be 
held at the Exchange Rooms. The Exchange itself, a building 
of the Ceylonese mercantile composite order of architecture, now 
embellishes King Street. Three Steam Navigation Companies 
have their agencies here. Two Libraries in the Fort alone will 
soon be on foot: one, the United Service, has existed many 
years ; another under the auspices of the mercantile body, intend- 
ed to be formed on a more liberal basis, is now about to be esta- 
blished. The Masonic Lodge has been revived; Masonry is all 
the rage; the number of Masons is becoming formidable. 

“ By the advertisements we see that many of the small villages of 
the interior, owing to the formation of Coffee plantations in their 
neighbourhood, are becoming towns of some importance, where 


* Ceylon Examiner, October 15, 1847. 
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stores of all kinds are provided by European store-keepers. The 
town and suburbs are increasing in all directions, houses are ad- 
vertised to let, which did not exist at the time we refer to, an 
Engineer’s and Builder’s yard are now in full work, several steam 
engines are employed peeling Coffee, and crushing Oil ; and a 
Railroad is talked of pretty confidently. It would be impossible 
to enumerate the signs of advancement which indicate the pro- 
gress of Ceylon during so short a period of time. But what 
has been the cause of this wonderful change, and how is it that 
the Ceylon soil and climate were not sooner discovered to be ca- 
pable of producing our valuable staple? The change dates from 
the equalization of the duty of Ceylon Coffee, which induced en- 
terprising persons then on the Island to commence its cultivation ; 
and their success induced others to follow their example in such 
numbers as almost to change the face of the country.” 

Of the remaining publications which appear at the head of 
these remarks, there need not be much said. They will all be 
found interesting, especially some of the earlier volumes in the 
ealendar, whieh contain valuable papers contributed by the ablest 
pens in the island. 

The progress of Ceylon during the past twenty years should 
possess a more than ordinary interest in the eyes of an In- 
dian community. There is or was so much of similarity be- 
tween the then position of the Cinnamon Isle and the terri- 
tories of the East India Company, that we may be excused 
for poimting to the improvements effected in the former as 
indicative of what may be heped for in the latter. Ceylon 
has not a foot of Railway, yet there are better wheel roads 
in its mountain districts than many of the most populous pro- 
vinces of British India can boast of. With a very limited Ku- 
ropean community, and its upper classes of natives far infe- 
rior in intelligence and property to those of continental In- 
dia, the little island has yet an open Legislative Council with 
six independent’ members, whose protest when in a minority 
has on more than one occasion, induced the Seerctary of State 
to disallow unpopular ordinances. With an external commerce 
not a tithe of that of Caleutta, the merchants of Colombo 
san yet boast of wharfage aecommodation and means of ship- 
ment unknown in the capital of all India. All this may 
well form matter for comparison and consideration to our In- 
dian readers. 

The appointment in 1829 of Royal Commissioners to en- 
quire into and report on the improvements needed in the Go- 
vernment of Ceylon forms an era of some considerable impor- 
tance in the history of that Island. However distasteful that 
enquiry may have been to the then Governor, Sir Edward 
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Barnes and his subordinates their opposition availed but little : 
the Report of the Commissioners was a voluminous and masterly 
production, and formed the groundwork of great and valuable 
modifications in the existing system of Government. 

The rule of Sir Edward Barnes, ene of the Duke’s Waterloo 
men, was a pure despotism, though it must be confessed he usu- 
ally exercised his absolutism for the good of the Island, and 
it “may be doubted if any Governor completed so many use- 
ful public works. The noble read from Colombo to Kandy, twen- 
ty-two miles in length, carried over formidable mountain ranges 
into the heart of the Central Provinces, forms of itself a lasting 
monument of the genius of Sir Edward. 

The Colony was governed by laws enacted nominally by 
“the Governor in Council,” but in reality by the Governor 
himself. The Council was composed of such men as the Honor- 
able John Rodney and the Honorable Robert Boyd, both pen- 
sioners of the Tories, and ready and willing to pass any measure 
placed before them. 

Ceylon Society, at the period to which we are referring, was 
constituted very differently from that of Calcutta, where the Civil 
Service reigned all supreme, looking down with the utmost 
contempt on Military men, and associating only with the mem- 
bers of the then five great Houses formed by connections of 
Civilians. In Ceylon it was otherwise. The Governor, himself 
a Military man, gave full preeminence to the officers of the four 
European regiments and the Ceylon Rifles (two thousand strong) 
as well as the numerous Staff of the Island, so that the Civil Ser- 
vants although enjoying much higher pay were in the minority, 
whilst the merchants were quite in the background, and scarcely 
tolerated in genteel society ! 

There were at that time scarcely half a dozen mercantile 
firms in Colombo, only one or two in Galle, and none in the 
interior, which in spite of the new Military road to Kandy was 
then an unknown land, except to a few officers and Civilians 
who held appointments in that part of the island. 

The Civil Service was an entirely exclusive body as in India, 
There was however, the uncovenanted or Burgher class of offi- 
clals similar to the Indo-Britons of this Presidency. These 
were very poorly paid, were treated almost as menials, and did 
not dream of aspiring to any posts of trust or importance, with 
the exception of one or two offices about the Supreme Court, 
such as Registrar, Fiscal, &c. 

In the Department of Justice there was the Chief and Puisne 
Judge, a King’s Advocate and his Deputy, all British born. The 
Advocates and Proctors were all of the Burgher class, and in 
those days no one contemplated the possibility of a Staples 
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being a District Judge, a Stewart a Queen’s Advocate, nor a 
host of Ceylonese Barristers contending for the rights of the 
subject against the Crown. Such a bold idea would most assured- 
ly have driven the despotic Sir Edward Barnes to seek refuge in 
deportation as the mildest fitting punishment for any one so 
presumptuous as to form it. 

The style of living and the scale of expenditure were at that 
early time on a very different footing to those of the present day. 
Very few carriages were kept even in Colombo, and the officers, 
who resided mostly in Slave Island, were content to walk into 
the Fort or to the parade ground. Europeans might have lived 
comfortably on two hundred pounds a year, for provisions and 
house-rent were both moderate, the export trade of Colombo 
being very limited, and the few ships which arrived yearly for 
cargoes of cinnamon and coir having no influence on the prices 
of every-day commodities. 

At the time of which we are writing there was but one Euro- 
pean shop in Colombo—that kept by “old Sandy Fraser’’—who 
afterwards realised a large fortune by coffee speculation. The ladies 
of the community were mostly dependent for their fancy articles 
on the “ Zambies” who perambulated the place with their tin 
boxes of sundry wares. Seybo Dore, Hadjie Markar, and other 
well known Pettah shopkeepers were then mere “ Box-wal- 
lahs,” whilst within the Fort there were Oorloff, Kursins and 
one or two others of that class. Most of the merchants in 
those days resided within the Fort, as did also several of the 
Civilians, 

The rule of Sir Edward Barnes was brought to a close in 
the year 1831, and with him ended for a time Military Govern- 
ment in Ceylon. Since the first days of British supremacy 
in Ceylon, to this date, the rule had been to appoint none but 
Military men as Governors. <A Civil ruler was unknown in the 
Island, and the only change accorded to the impatient Colonists 
was to allow them a gallant Scotchman in lieu of one from the 
south of the Tweed, or to interpolate the long array of Lieut. 
Generals with an occasional Major-General, and in some in- 
stances with an aristocratic Honorable. 

The departure of Sir Edward Barnes, in October of 1831, was 
preceded by a magnificent entertainment given to himself’ and 
Lady by the Kandyan Adikars and other chiefs who held him in 
the highest regard. His memory is still cherished amongst 
them, and ‘it was not long since when a son of their old Gover- 
nor visited the Island, that they expressed the utmost desire to 
see and pay him their respects : whilst the ferrymen at the vari- 
ous rivers refused to take any tolls from him.* 

* A protty strong proof that “ despotism” suited them at all events. 
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Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, formerly Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, was the first Civilian appointed- Governor of 
Ceylon. He arrived in the Island in October, 1831, and was 
destined to carry out many important changes, the results of the 
Commissioners’ Report. The opening of the Civil Service was 
one of these innovations, and this was carried out to an ex- 
tent that had scarcely been anticipated. Many obtained ap- 
pointments who under the old system could never have hoped for 
them. Sir Robert was a Whig and for those days, a really li- 
beral man. He possessed considerable ability, was a powerful 
writer, and no doubt was sincerely desirous of benetiting the Is- 
land. 

Finding no newspaper in the Colony, and that the sole publi- 
cation of news was by means of occasional scraps of European in- 
telligence in a corner of the weekly official “Gazette,” Sir Robert 
established the “ Colombo Journal,” contributing freely to its 
columns himself, especially a series of able political Essays under 
the signature of “ Philalethes.” His literary labors were assist- 
ed by several of the Civil Servants, in a spirit of freedom and 
liberality scarcely to have been expected in such an official organ. 
Many of the contributors were very severe upon the conduct of 
the Home Government, who instantly ordered Sir Robert to 
prevent its publication at the Government Press. This suppres- 
sion led to the establishment in 1834 of the “ Colombo Ob- 
server” by the mercantile body, with the aid of Government 
types and of the Governor’s ready pen, but in no way fettered in 
its opinions. At first this paper was edited by one or two of the 
merchants, but subsequently it was confided to the care of the 
present proprietor. 

Besides the opening of the Ceylon Civil Service a considerable 
enlargement of its body took place at this time. A number of 
District Judges were appointed throughout the island at salaries 
varying from £300 to £1,000 a year, in the chief towns. At 
first these appointments were mostly bestowed on the officers of 
the local corps, to whom the salary in addition to their regimental 
pay was very welcome, but by degrees these have been weeded out, 
and the Judicial duty is now performed by men regularly trained 
to the work, either as Police Magistrates, Commissioners of the 
Courts of Request, or as Proctors in the Courts. Under the new 
Charter, the Judges had the assistance nominally of assessors in 
all Civil cases, but. with the power of setting aside their opinions, 
It may well be doubted if any advantage arose from this system, 
unless perhaps in Colombo. 

The first Meeting of the new Legislative Council took place 
early in 1834. This was to have consisted of eight civil or ex-officio 
members, and six non-oflicials, selected by the Governor, from the 
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mercantile and native bodies. These latter, however, were not 
appointed by Sir Robert, until ordered by the Home Authorities, 
upon the merchants of Colombo petitioning the Crown; and he 
then so managed matters as to disgust the public, and the mer- 
chants declining to accept seats, he appointed men more suited to 
his views, for although liberal in 4s way, he was self-opinion- 
ated and wilful, and would act only as pleased himself. 

For a long time the Council, thus filled up, proved of compara- 
tively small service to the Island. In later days, however, the 
unofficial members have gained a weight and influence not to be 
disregarded, and as all the finances of the Colony must be sub- 
mitted to the Legislative Council, an opportunity is afforded to 
the publie of scrutinising in full the propositions of the Execu- 
tive. There can be no question of the great good effected by this 
open Council, and it may truly be said, that two Governors were 
recalled in succession through the instrumentality of the “non- 
oflicials” of the Legislative Council. 

Sir Robert Horton would perhaps have been a better Governor 
had he been a richer man, But he was poor, and to satisfy some 
of his European creditors, he borrowed money in the Island 
through a native broker, one Mootoo Sawmy of Pearl Fishing 
notoriety. The money was almost entirely lent by the chief 
Civil Servants, who thus held Sir Robert in their power, and the 
pressure they managed to place upon him fully accounts for the 
obstructive policy he pursued in delaying the appoimtment of 
non-official members of the Legislative Council, whose admission 
was regarded with jealousy by the Civihans. The part he was 
thus made to play caused his downfall. | Mootoo Sawmy became 
insolvent, and his affairs passing under the scrutiny of his credi- 
tors, many of whom were merchants, they were not long in dis- 
covering the secret of Sir Robert’s indebtedness to his own Civi- 
lians. It was not likely that the men who had been so thwarted 
and mortified by their Governor, would fail to turn this know- 
ledge to aecount. They did so. They represented the whole case 
to the Secretary of State, and the Governor’s friends not being 
at that time in office, he was “ permitted to resign.’ 

Sir Robert was succeeded by another Civilian. The Right 
Honorable J, A. Stewart Mackenzie, who, though liberal in the 
extreme, and commencing his administration well by giving the 
merchants the choice of a member of Council, contrived like his 
predecessor to become involved with the msctahore of that body to 
an extent which led to his recall in 1841. This break-down of 
two successive Civil Governors threw the Home Authorities back 
once more upon the pet service, the Army, and Ceylon again en- 
joyed the privilege of a Lieutenant General and k. C. B in the 
venerable, good tempered, harmless Sir Colin Campbell. 
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Amiable to a degree, yet possessing scarcely a single qualifica- 
tion for a Governor of a Commercial Settlement, Sir Colin had 
the rare fortune to quit his Government without leaving an enemy 
behind him, and the equal satisfaction of knowing that. he left the 
Colony in a far more : advanced state than he had found it on ar- 
riving at Colombo. He quitted its shores in time to avoid the 
politic: al and financial troubles which had so nearly overtaken it. 
On the eve of his departure a banquet was given him by the com- 
munity of Colombo, and we cannot better express the feelings with 
which he was regarded than by quoting a portion of the address 
of Sir Emerson Tennent, then Colonial Secretary :— 

“He, (Sir Emerson Tennent), felt no hesitation in declaring that 
the records of E ngland present no instance of a settlement whose 
advancement had been so rapid as that of Ceylon* during the in- 
terval between the arrival and departure of Sir Colin Campbell. 
Whatever be the future fate of the Colony, those six years must be 
regarded as the most remarkable in her annals. It was the boast 
of Augustus that he found Rome brick and left it marble; and it 
may with equal truth, and less pretension, be said of Sir Colin 
Campbell that he found Ceylon a forest and left it a garden.” 

It is not a little remarkable that the two articles which once 
formed the staples of Ceylon trade, have been for a number of years 
mere cyphers in the commercial statistics of the island. From 
1837 until the present year the far-famed Pearl Banks have 
yielded no fishery, whilst Cinnamon, which in former days formed 
so large an item in the Colonial revenues, has produced a gradually 
lessening amount of income, until at length it has ceased to figure 
in the official balance sheet, whilst private cultivators have reaped 
almost as little advantage from it. Fortunately coffee and the 
products of the cocoanut palm have done more than replace these 
two articles in their effect on the advancement of the colony, 
which must be considered as on a more stable footing, seeing that 
it has replaced two items of mere luxury by others which are 
amongst the every-day necessaries of life, and therefore in far more 
steady demand. 

The yield of the Ceylon Pearl Fishery has amounted to as much 
as £100,000 in one year. In 1830, the produce had fallen to 
£21,520. Two years later it gave but £3887. In 1535, it pro- 
duced as much as £40,546. In 1837, which was in fact the last 
year in which the Aripo Banks were fished, the amount realiz- 
ed was but £10,631. his year the beds have been onee more 
productive to about the same amount, with a prospect of progres- 
sive increase, though to what extent it is impossible to form an 


opinion at present. 


* Victoria had not then astonished the world with its wondrous progress from 
a sheep walk to a wealthy State, 
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A good deal has been said and written on the subject of the 
failure of this Fishery, and a very general opinion appears to pre- 
vail that in 1836 the then Governor of Ceylon, Sir Robert Hor- 
ton, anxious to swell the balance in the Colombo Treasury, had 
caused the beds to be swept of oysters im an indiscriminate man- 
ner, to the ruin of subsequent fisheries. This was so far from be- 
ing the case that the yield in that year was scarcely more than 
half that of 1835. The truth lay, however, in a very different 
direction : the cause of the after failures arose, it is true, from 
the improper fishing of young oyster beds, but not from any de- 
sign, it having occurred from the i ignorance or carelessness of the 
newly appointed Inspector of Pearl Banks, who evidently disre- 
garded the minute and careful instructions of Mr. James Stewart, 
who had for so many years conducted the Fishery with the ut- 
most care and success. 

The revenue from Cinnamon, which, equally with that from 
the Pearl Fishery, the British Gov ernment had inherited from the 
Dutch, amounted during comparatively recent years, to upwards 
of a hundred thousand pounds sterling per annum. Between 
the years 1830 and 1540 the income from this source averaged 
£110 ,000 a year, and arose from the sale, by monthly public 
auctions in Colombo, of the spice cut from the Government 
Plantations. ‘These plantations, or gardens as they were termed, 
were five in number, containing about fourteen thousand acres, 
and were cultivated on account of the Ceylon Government. In 
1833, the Secretary of State mstructed the local authorities to 
cease this cultivation, and to dispose of their interest in the pro- 
perties at as early a date as practicable. Nothing was however 
done with these plantations until 1840, although a beginning 
was certainly made previously by advertising the abandoned 
gardens—tracts of land which had been planted with Cinna- 
mon by natives for the Government, but which had _ never 
been well cultivated, and had been for some years left to their 
fate. From 1834 to 1539 about 2000 acres of these lands 
were sold at prices varying from 10s, to £12 the acre. <A great 
part of these were no longer retained for Cinnamon ; the laws 
against rooting up the spice being no longer in force, the pur- 
chasers destroy ed a vast number of bushes; and if we add to 
these, the number rooted up by permits in private g gardens, and 
those eradicated at a more recent date by coffee planters in the 
interior, we may be able to form some idea of the extent to which 
the production was becoming limited. After 1833, Government 
of course ceased to cut from jungles or other than their own 
gardens, Their peelings from the five plantations for the fol- 
lowing eight years were thus :—~ 
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which was a great falling off from previous years’ crops. Mo- 
rotto and Ekelle were sold in 1840 and 1541, so that in the 
latter year only 900 bales were peeled by Government, and this 
was the last spice ever cut by them, for before the crop time 
of 1842, the rest of these gardens were sold, except Marendhan. 

Before putting up these properties to auction, tenders were 
received by private parties wishing to purchase them. Among 
the offers made were £500 for Kkelle, or 10s. per acre; £1000 
for Kaderain, or 4s. per acre; and £40 for Wellisere of 600 
acres; whilst a Modeliar of the Mahabadde, better acquainted 
with their real value, offered £15,000 for all the gardens, which 
was at the rate of £1 4s. per acre, and about the figure at which 
most of them afterwards sold. 

Spice grown by private cultivators, when assorted by the Go- 
vernment sorters at a fixed charge, was shipped with a certificate 
of origin and quality. 

“The following table shows the yearly quantities of private grown 
spice approved of by Government, with the total exports of Cinnamon, 
and the prices ruling at home during those periods :— 

Private Spice Exports of all Average Prices at home of Government 


Exported. kinds. Spice. 
Year. Bales. Bales. First Second. Third. 
1834 ... 2863 ... —  ... 108.0d. ... 98.0d. ... Ge. 6d. 
1835 ... 1180 ... — ... 9 O 8 9 a @ @ 
1836 ... 1822 ... 7293 ... 9 O 8 O 5 O 
1837 ... 1579... 6083 7 10 7 O 5 6 
L838 ... 1349 ... 4443 8 6 6 9 5 6 
1839 ... — ... 0321 7 6 6 O 4 9 
1840 ... — wo. OOt2 7 3 6 O 4 6 
1841 ... — ... 8056 7 9 6 O ee 
1842 ... — ... 1117 7 O 6 6 é 2 
1843 — 6522 6 6 5 6 4 3 


1844 to Aug. 31... 6572 

“From these data we perceive, that although the opening of the 
trade to private dealers was a step which gave a stimulus to exports 
at the time, and threw the operations in the spice into their legitimate 
channel, yet the good effects were not permanent, and even the reduc- 
tion of export duty in 1836 failed to call forth any increased con- 
sumption of the article.’’* 

* Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1841, 
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The sale of the Preserved Plantations realised prices ranging 
from five shillings to four pounds the acre, their condition beine 
by that time most deplorable. . 

The conduct of the local officials in this matter, fully bore out 
the old proverb which tells us that Government invariably make 
the worst possible traders and cultivators. Being restricted from 
continuing these Cinnamon gardens, their policy should have 
been to have sold them as soon as possible, whilst in good 
condition. But the delay of seven years which arose between 
the order to sell and the actual commencement of selling, told 
most prejudicially on the condition and market value of the 
properties, resulting in their realising in many instances very lit- 
tle more than the ordinary price of uncultivated land. 

In this manner nearly the whole of the Cinnamon plantations 
passed into private hands, the Government still realising a good 
income by placing an export duty on the shipment of the spice. 
The competiton of Java spice equally with that of the Cassia of 
Malabar and China, in due course drew away many of the old 
purchasers of Ceylon Cinnamon, and in self-defence the Govern- 
ment reduced the tax in different years from three shillings and 
six pence to four pence. These gradual reductions appear to have 
been without effect, for up to 1554 the average annual consump- 
tion of Ceylon Cinnamon throughout the world remained at pre- 
cisely the amount it had stood during the first half of the century, 
when the selling price was quite five times as much. More re- 
cently however, the export duty has been repealed altogether, and 
this added to the improved culture of many of the gardens, enables 
shippers to sell the spice so as to compete successfully with Cassia, 
which since the outbreak of the civil war in China has been un- 
usually dear. 

Scientific cultivation has done as much for this spice as for Cof- 
fee or Indigo, and lands which formerly averaged annually twenty 
pounds weight of Cinnamon per acre, and which were thought to be 
highly cultivated in the old days of monopoly if they yielded as 
much as one hundred pounds, have been made to produce five and 
six hundred pounds per acre. As an instance of how completely 
this spice was an article of luxury and fancy, and how strong 1s 
prejudice in dealing with non-necessaries, we will mention an in- 
stance in which a merchant of Colombo making a large consign- 
ment of the finest Government Cinnamon to France direct, and 
wishing to distinguish some portion of the bales which were un- 
usually fine, from the remainder of the shipment, caused the 
packages to be marked with Jack letters and figures instead of 
the usual red markings. So strong was the prejudice of the 
French buyers that they refused to purchase those //acé bales, al- 
though accompanied by the usual certificates of origin from the 
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Ceylon Government, and we believe the goods had eventually to 
be repacked, and marked afresh in the legitimate red letters before 
they could be sold, and then only at a considerable sacrifice. 

it is fortunate for the Cinnamon growers of Ceylon that Cassia 
has become a searee and dear article in the home market. During 
the past twelve months it has ranged at a price at which the infe- 
rior qualities of plantation-grown Cinnamon can be sold in Lon- 
don, consequently consumers are taking a good deal of the Cey- 
lon article to replace that from China. The consumption of Cinna- 
mon, now that the export duty has been removed, is at the rate 
of about eight thousand bales a-year, and as this is taken at a rate 
that pays the economical growers, there is no doubt of the Ceylon 
trade assuming a more favorable position. 

Whilst great modifications were going on in the Government of 
the Island between 1533 and 1837, other changes not less impor- 
tant in their effects were taking place in the industry of the 
Colony. Sir Edward Barnes, always anxious to promote the wel- 
fare of the Island, had planted a tract of land in the Kandyan 
country with Coffee. His example was followed by one or two 
amongst the civilians and merchants, and on the last mentioned 
date five or six estates had been commenced on a large scale in the 
vale of Dombera, at that time a new region. Europeans in the 
interior were still but little known, and a white face seen in one 
of the Kandyan villages was regarded as a curiosity. 

The spur which Coffee planting in Ceylon received between the 
years 1838 and 1842 arose not only from the first success of the 
early planters, but from causes operating elsewhere. This is pointed 
out very clearly in a memorial printed by the Ceylon Planters 
to the House ot Commons in 1845 wherein it 1s said— 


“ The Coffee produced by the West India Colonies had from 1833 
to 1835 fallen below the annual consumption of Great Britain, and in 
the latter year it was 7,000,000 lbs. short of the demand. In this 
last named year British East India Coffee was admitted on the same 
terms as West Indian, viz. Gd. { Ib. in lieu of 9d. which was at once 
giving Ceylon Coffee the advantage over Foreign by 3d ‘p lb. This 
at once acted as a spur to capitalists to invest in Coffee planting in 
Ceylon: in the following year (1836) forest land was sought for 
and selected, and in 1837 several Plantations were formed by Euro- 
peans who had unquestionably taken into account the extent of the 
protection held out to them, just as much as they reckoned the cost 
of land, labor, tools and rice. ‘The success met with by these, soon 
drew others into the field, and in 1840 and 1841 a very large num- 
ber of estates were opened. It has been urged and with some shew 
of truth, that the great mass of capitalists who flocked to Ceylon 
knew or cared very little about discriminating duties and their ef- 
fects upon the fruits of their undertakings, but neither had they caleu- 
lated the cost of land, labor or tools : they had in fact acted on the 
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representations of those who had preceded them, and ¢hey had made al/ 
these calculations, so that although apparently truc, the assertion is 
substantially false. 

“There can be no question that the protection increased by 2d ‘p 
Ib. in 1842 amounted to a direct offer on behalf of the British nation 
to the Coffee producers of Ceylon of 39s. 3d. Y ewt. more for their 
Coffee than they could obtain for it elsewhere. We do not attempt 
to argue if this act were politically right or politically wrong : the 
offer was made and was acted on, Capitalists in coming to Ceylon add- 
ed the minimum cost at which Coffee could be produced in other 
countries, to the protection given to Ceylon, and finding that this 
calculation left them a fair prospect of remuneration they readily em- 
barked in the undertaking. 

“The following Table compiled from Government Records, shews the 
period when the bulk of Crown lands were purchased by private par- 
ties :— 


1835 Government sold... sie sie 434 acres 
1836 ... bie ses oe we 
1837 ... am tal ied ww a. = 
1838 ... ve bike inion sei 10,401 ” 
1839 ... rae ae ai ww nae 
1840... to ve ai ... 42841 “ 
1841... ae _ a ... T8685 “ 
1842 .., a ne _ ... 48,538 “ 
1843 ... rau ve no ... 58,336 “ 
1844... Se mY ik ... 20415 “ 
1845... — ded dei ... 19,062 “ 
1846... on is ro .. 4182 


“In 1844 the protection we had enjoyed was reduced by 2d ‘Pp Ib. 
The effect of this was not long in being felt : the sale of forest lands 
fell off rapidly to a mere trifle, and at this moment they would not 
tind purchasers at one shilling an acre.”’ 

It would be difficult if not impossible to describe the wild 
mania which seized upon all who came within the vortex of Coffee 
planting at this period. The most extravagant notions were 
entertained as to the yield of estates, and the consequent profits of 
the undertaking, and acting on this impression, planters fell into 
a most costly mode of life. Works and buildings on a magniti- 
cent scale were erected at a fabulous cost, and no expence was 
spared in any direction. This state of things lasted until the 
latter part of 1847, when the depression in the home market, 
the growing scarcity of money, the short crops on most estates, 
and the serious falling off of money alarmed alike planters, mer- 
chants and bankers. 

Before proceeding to chronicle the untoward turn which Cey- 
lon affairs took in this and the following eventful years we may as 
well glance at some other topies which just then occupied public at- 
tention, We will not sojl our pens by any allusion to the Veran- 
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dah agitation, which certain unscrupulous men concocted and fed 
for objects that were but too transparent. ‘The failure of that 
wretched agitation against “the powers that be’ may well be for- 

otten, since the entire question was one uninfluencing the real 
progress of the Colony. 

In May 1847, Lord Torrington assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment. For the moment all appeared cou/eur de rose, and there 
were some who predicted a prosperous career for the young Vis- 
count, thus transferred from the Court to the Council Room. The 
merchants weleomed his Lordship’s advent with a public dinner, 
and complimentary addresses poured in from all sides, and for a 
short time at any rate “all went merry as a marriage bell.’ It soon 
became apparent, however, that below the surface of things there 
lay the germs of difficulties, trials, and embarrassments of no or- 
dinary magnitude. With an all but empty exchequer, a failing 
revenue from the cessation of land sales, the reduction of the Cin- 
namon duty and the failure of the Pearl Fishery, and in the distance 
the prospect of a commercial crisis, and the probable abandonment 
of many estates,—all these were staring the newly appointed Go- 
vernor in the face, and although in his inaugural address, his 
Lordship spoke hopefully, his speech was not one of cheerfulness or 
promise, 

There were at the same time pressing demands made upon the 
Colonial exchequer for public works, in the shape of new roads 
and bridges, urgently required in most of the Coffee districts, as 
well as considerable sums needed for the repair of those already 
existing. The operations of the planters had in fact far outstrip- 
ped those of the Commissioner of Roads ; and although, as shewn 
in the Blue Book for 1846, upwards of 786 miles of roads had 
been opened since 1841, there was still an urgent demand made 
for other lines. Although the official document above quoted 
states that at this period there were 2358 miles of roads opened 
throughout the Island, a long distance of that extent could scarce- 
ly be called available for carriage traffic in the strict sense of the 
word, 

The planters in one of their memorials* on this subject, say :— 

“The chief local evil of which we have to complain is the want of 
Roads though the principal Coffee producing districts of the Colony. 
We possess a good road from the Port of Colombo to the ancient ca- 
pital of the Island, Kandy, and from this main line diverge subsidiary 
branches to Newera Ellia, Badulla, Matelle and Kornegalle. The two 
latter are all but impassable for carts, although a very few working- 
parties would at a proper season have placed it in fair working order, 
Five or six distinct Coffee districts are left entirely without the means 
of bringing down their produce to the main road except on the heads 

* Ceylon Examiner, April, 1838, 
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of coolies or on the backs of bullocks—a process, as may well be ima. 
gined, dilatory in the extreme, and most ruinously expensive. It has 
been estimated by those who possess large local experience that in 
many instances the amount to be saved by the use of carts would in 
one season pay back the entire cost of the construction of the road! 
It is quite out of the power of owners of Estates in the present times 
to undertake roads at their own expense, though in some instances 
even this has been done. A large sum immediately placed at public 
disposal with a staff of competent Officers to supervise the expenditure, 
would to a great extent be the salvation of the Planters. There have 
been some large votes of public money for Roads, but these have late- 
ly all gone in one direction. The grants to the Ambegammoa Road 
have up to this year amounted to £40, 000! but unfortunately for us 
other roads of equal importance have meanwhile been neglected, and 
Districts likely to yield far larger crops are left altogether without the 
means of transport. As one way of accounting for “the large expendi- 
ture on the Ambegammoa district we would beg to call your attention 
to the following list of Civilians who ow n, or have owned Estates 
along that line of road :— 

The late Governor of Ceylon, 

The former Colonial Secretary : 

The Acting Chief Justice, 

The Treasurer, 

The Govt. Agent of the Western Province, 

The Govt. Agent of the Central Province, 

The Civil Engineer, 

The Commissioner of Roads, 

The Assistant do. do. 

“ Besides these there are three or four Estates owned by relatives of 
officials.” 
The following* is a statement of expenditure on roads, and 

amount of Tolls from 1542 to 1846. 


1842 1843 1844 1845 1846 


—_-- —__ em ee 


Expenditure, 23,147 24,855 85,431 57,166 61,022 
Tolls, .» 10,988 16,580 19,383 27,288 32,827 





Difference 12,159 5 16,048 29,878 28,195 








The following Return shows the sums appropriated to the 
— expended on roads within the colony during the year 
S46 

By special supply Ordinance No. 5, ae ... £30,000 

“Supply Ordinance No. 7, sal 28,000 


c 


Supplementary Supply Ordinance No. 9, , 17,749 


75,749 
* Blue Book for 1846, 
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Repairs and upkeep of 5 pmn- 





cipal roads 348 miles, ... ... 19,800 LO 94 
Second class carriage roads, ... 4,579 2 6} 
Roads kept open 319 miles, ... 2,900 13 64 
On which extensive improve- 
ments are being made, ... 21,574 9 11 
New roads opened during 1846, 1,585 16 10% 
Department Miscellaneous, ... 10,751 3) 73 
61,022 6 3} 
Unexpended balance, ... ... £14,736 1383 


The main portion of this outlay was on the pet road of the 
Civil Service, that which ran through the Ambegammoa District 
wherein the principal Civil servants possessed Cottee estates. The 
accounts were so contrived that it was almost impossible to ascer- 
tain the precise extent to which the public money was lavished 
on this one line of road, a line too which led to no other dis- 
trict. The sums which have been named as spent on this road 
appear fabulous, and it was not until the Colomal Exchequer 
became almost empty, when the Governor and Colonial Secre- 
tary of the day had ceased to be proprietors of Estates, and 
when the District itself began to give but too evident signs of 
early decay, that large sums of money ceased to be annually 
voted for this costly and useless line of road. 

Whilst the pet planters of the service were thus obtaining a 
road which cost in many places as much as a single line of Railway, 
the principal Coffee proprietors of the Island were in vain peti- 
tioning the authorities to aid them by contributing a moiety 
of the cost of new roads. Estates only thirty or forty miles 
from Kandy, the capital of the Central Province, had no means of 
sending their crops to that town for despatch to Colombo, but on 
the heads of coolies or the backs of bullocks, and so greatly was 
the cost of transport increased that a ton of Coffee could be con- 
veyed from Colombo to London or Liverpool for the same sum 
which it cost to carry it from the estate to the port of shipment. 

With this pressure upon them the parties most interested in 
the planting progress of the Island had in 1845, projected a Com- 
pany for the formation of a Railway between Colombo and the 
interior, with a capital of one million sterling in fifty pound 
shares. The scheme was warmly taken up in the Island. Seve- 
ral lines of road were surveyed, estimates were formed, and at 
length a decision was arrived at to form the Railway along the 
most inexpensive portion in the first instance at a cost of say half 
a million sterling for sixty-five miles. 

There was a great deal of argument employed at the time as to 
the probability of a line of Railway paying, even though most 
economically constructed and worked. Indeed the idea of Rail- 


Jung, 1856, \ 
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ways paying anywhere in India seems to have been discredited fron 
the first starting of such undertakings. The prine pal argument 
employed by the opponents of these projected Companies was that 
it would be utterly impossible to induce the prejudiced natives of 
any part of India to travel by such novel modes of conveyance, 
The few lines which have at. the present moment been partially 
opened for traffic have already amply exposed the fallacy of this 
position, 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the native trader is not as 
keenly alive to the value of time and certainty of movement, as 
ourselves. We remember well, travelling from Galle to Colombo 
when the coach on that road was first started, and the intelligent 
man who drove it told us that he was a positive loser by taking 
European passengers unless his coach was full, for that when he 
left from either end of his line empty, he generally made more 
money with less wear and tear of horse flesh than when laden with 
gentry. He accounted for this by saying that in the place of 
four ventlemen behind, he could take up eleht or even ten na- 
tives, “for short dist: ances, who would pay G//. Ls, or 2s, according 
to the number of miles thus travelled, and the ne a this was 
demonstrated to us, by the number of men along the road who 
seemed to be on the look out for the coach, and evidently disap- 
pointed at not getting the seat in it they had hoped for. In fact 
the natives living along the lines of road are an active and intel- 
ligent race and are fully alive to the value of time. 

However the truth of this opinion was never demonstrated 
in Ceylon. There were so many delays and references to the 
authorities at home as to a Government guarantee, that the 
scheme was at length swallowed up and forgotten amidst the com- 
mercial hurricane which swept over the island i in 1847, and the 
following year. The scrip was all subscribed for, but a call 
could not be made with any chance of success, and eventually the 
London Provisional Committee agreed to pay the expences of 
their proceedings, and adjourn the affair sine die. 

Confident in the soundness of the scheme and of ultimate suc- 
cess, these patient directors have continued to keep their Com- 
pany alive by means of annual meetings until the present time, 
when they are once more in the field with every prospect of an 
early commencement, and of certain success. 

The merchants and planters, however, were not inclined to 
wait the advent of a Railway to afford them the relief they so 
much needed in facility of transport from the interior to the port 
of shipment. A Conveyance Company was formed, a large estab- 
lishment of bullocks and carts bought, and a number of ec attle, sta- 
tion, and pasture grounds hired along the line of road between 
Colombo and Kandy . These were brought into operation, and for 
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a time worked well enough, but eventually it was found impos- 
sible to compete with the natives in the management of this sort 
of transport. ‘The cattle fell sick and died, all sorts of tricks 
were played on the Company by their opponents, the native cart- 
owners, and eventually the entire undertaking had to be wound 
up with a heavy loss to all concerned. 

Before detailing the events which heralded the famous rebel- 
lion of 1848, it 1s necessary that we should glance at some of 
the occurrences which to a certain extent influenced the prime 
movers of that wicked and foolish rising. 

We have already made some allusion to the abolition of “ /aj- 
havia,’ literally “ King’s Service” and commonly known as 
“forced labor.’ This labor was actually rendered to the ancient 
King’s of the Island im service for lands held from them by the 
people, and on the cession of the Kandyan Province to the Bri- 
tish, our Government at once took the place of the former so- 
vereign and received the /ajsaria or “ foreed labor.’ It was 
by means of this same labor that Sir Edward Barnes was ena- 
bled to construct the magnificent military road from Colombo 
to Kandy, as well as other valuable works of great public utility. 
In abolishing the ajkaria of public lands the British Govern- 
ment did that which they undoubtedly had a perfect right to 
do, but it was not so with regard to lands which had been made 
over with “right of service” to the temples, for by this act 
the priests lost those services which had imparted a value to 
their lands, as well as the consequence in the eyes of the people 
which those services gave them. Policy not less than justice 
should have induced the Government to have made some con- 
cession to the temples in satisfaction of the loss they thus in- 
curred. This not being done, the priests have always felt them- 
selves aggrieved by the act, and the subject has to this day rank- 
led deeply in their minds. 

The abolition of Rajkaria was the result amongst many other 
valuable recommendations, of the Report of the Ceylon Com- 
mission of Enquiry, who in this matter did not evince their 
usual happiness of suggestion, having doubtless failed to acquaint 
themselves with the true nature and origin of Rajkaria. 

Not only were the priests thus offended, but many ddi/ars and 
other native headmen of high rank who likewise held lands in 
gift from Kandyan Kings, found themselves equally losers of 
services which they had been accustomed to have rendered them 
from time immemorial. It was scarcely to be expected that this 
class of men would sit down quietly without some sort of com- 
pensation being made them. ‘This state of things prepared the 
way for treasonable attempts, although at the time they were 
insuflicient to produce any insurrectionary movement, seeing that 
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the people being the great gainers by the change were not likely 
to take any part against our Government. <A good handle Was 
however before long given the priests and chiefs, ever on the 
watch for a pretext. 

In the year 1847, the Government, which had since the rebel- 
lion of 1817 retained the custody of the Dalada Relic or Sacred 
Tooth of Buddha, resigned the charge of it to the joint hands of 
the priests and Kandyan headmen, under instructions from the 
Home Authorities, who gave the Ceylon officials very stringent 
instructions to disconnect themselves in every possible manner 
from the encouragement or support of the Buddhistical religion. 
So long as the Ceylon Government appointed Buddhist priests, or, 
what is about the same thing, confirmed their appointment, and 
kept military guard over the Relic, which was so greatly ve- 
nerated by the people, a certain degree of sanction or countenance 
was given to that religion. 

That countenance seemed to be sanctioned by a treaty en- 
tered into by the British Government of 1515 with the 
priests and headmen of the Kandyan country on behalf of the 
people. This treaty amongst other things expressly stipulate 
that “the religion of Buddha professed by the chiefs and inhabi- 
tants of these provinees is declared inviolable, and its rites, minis- 
ters and places of worship are to be maintained and protected.” 

That Convention, ratified in Kandy by the British represen- 
tative, and subsequently approved by the King in Council has 
lately been set aside, because, to use the words of Earl Grey, then 
Colonial Minister, in a Despatch to the Governor of Ceylon, the 
British Government have higher obligations as Christians than to 
lend themselves to the support of idolatry, and perhaps counte- 
nance obscene rites. 

Nevertheless whatever construction Secretaries of State of the 
present day may deem it right to place on that Convention of 1515, 
there can be no doubt that the Kandyans of 1847 equally with 
those of the former date believed that the British Government 
had bound itself to the maintenance of their religious establish- 
ments, on the same footing as they existed on the cession of the 
Kandyan provinces. Hence the gradual severence of the Goverr- 
ment from the Buddhist worship, although no doubt greatly to 
be desired, formed a substantial ground work for complaint ard 
eventually for disaffection, inasmuch as in the eyes of the priest- 
hood and people it amounted to a direct breach of faith on the 
part of their rulers. 

But this was not all. The temple lands were very extensive, 
and were administered for religious and educational purposes by 
a lay officer called a Basenaike. This official although nominat- 
ed by the priests of each temple, was nevertheless obliged by 
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Kandyan law and usage to have the sanction of the sovereign 
power, and this approval had been since 1815, granted by the 
Governor for the time being, just as formerly by the kings of 
Kandy. It was one of the duties of the Busenaise to protect the 
interests of the priests and their lands in the several Courts of 
the island, and hence the refusal of Government to be a party to 
these appointments deprived them of their legality, and conse- 
quently placed the priesthood im a very unpleasent dilemma, in 
regard to their civil rights. It could searcely be matter for sur- 
prise therefore, that both priests and headmen should have re- 
earded this relinquishment of duty on our part with ill feeling, 
especially when we subsequently threw up the custody of the 
sacred Dalada Relic. Little if any conciliation appears to 
have been attempted in any of these experiments at crushing 
heathenism. 

The native view of the question was so clearly laid down by 
a former Governor of Ceylon, Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, in an ad- 
dress to the Legislative Council that we cannot avoid quoting a 


’ 
) 


portion of his speech on that occasion. It was on the voting of 


some small grants for temple purposes, which expenditure he re- 
marks,* was incurred with the view, not of giving more effective 
support to heathen institutions, but of relieving this Govern- 
ment, as far as is consistent with good faith can honourable ob- 
servance of the convention wit the Kandyan nation from any 
direct participation in the ceremonies of the Buddhist religion. 
By the 5th Clause of that convention the Buddhist religion was 
declared inviolable, and it was declared that its rites should be main- 
tained and protected; and by the antient constitution of the 
Kandyan nation the sovereign to whose rights and obligations 
the British Government succeeded was bound to enforce the at- 
tendance of certain parties at, and to make certain allowances 
out of the revenues of the royal villages for the celebration of 
certain festivals. The active part and direct interference which 
the British Government was thus compelled to take in these 
festivals, at all times objectionable, became doubly so after the 
abolition of the compulsory services formerly rendered to the 
King of Kandy, and which had lapsed to the British Crown. 
The Government also found it expedient to sell the Royal 
villages, but it was necessary for that purpose to relieve some 
of them from the payment of allowances to the temples; it 
was with these views that Sir Robert Horton, most properly in 
my opinion, effected an arrangement with the chiefs and other 
parties interested, by which a sum of money was agreed to be 
annually paid by Government, which was thereby released from 
the former inconvenient and unseemly obligations upon it. It 


* Colombo Obserrer, December, 1839, 
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may perhaps be urged that the Government is found to go further 
and altogether roles we itself by the payment of the sum in re- 
demption of the annual allowanee. Without entering into the 
expediency of such proceeding, it will be sufficient for me to state, 
that I am at present unable to perceive any practical method of 
effecting it, even at large pecuniary sacrifice. 

Having entered at such le ngth mto one branch of this ques- 
tion, I think it will se arcely be “deemed irrelevant to notice brief- 
ly the general subject. of the ordination and patronage of the 
Buddhist priesthood being in a great measure under the influence 
of the crown. There is one feature peculiar to the connexion of 
the Government of this colony with heathenism which removes 
many of the difficulties with which the question is beset elsewhere, 
and which must go to remove any distrust of the representations 
of this Government respecting it, I mean the entire absence of 
any financial advantages resulting from the system. ‘The Go- 
vernment here so far from deriving any revenue from temples, is 
deprived of the ordinary revenue of lands belonging to them. In 
the case of the ordination and patronage of the priesthood, as in 
the former case, the Government simply exercises the right de- 
volved upon it by law at the conquest of the country. It would 
not be without the strongest reasons and the clearest proof, and 
conviction of the consequent benetits to be derived therefrom, that 
a consent to the alteration in so very important a particular of 
the constitution of the Kandyan country would be justifiable. For 
ardently as we ought all to desire and hope for and aid so far as in 
us lies, the ultimate conversion of mankind to Christianity, that 
all important object will not be advanced by violent assaults upon 
the religious establishments of a nation, or upon those who ad- 
minister in the heathen ceremonies, so long cherished amongst 
them.” 

‘These sentiments did more honor to the speaker’s learning than 
his creed; but at this time Lord John Russell, then Colonial Mi- 
nister, declared in reply to an address from a missionary body on 
the subject, that the spirit of the Kandyan convention must be 
maintained intact. A year or two later howeve r, Lord Sti unley, 
now Earl Derby, became Secret ary for the colonies, and entertain- 
ing precisely opposite views, urged on the local Government the 
relinquishment. of all participation in idolatry, or in the appoint- 
ments of heathen priests. In this state of things we find 
the Buddhist question in the early part of 1841 with the Go- 
vernor, Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, a convert to the new views, 
entering his formal protest in Densidil against the participation 
in temple appointments which but a year previously he had so 
warmly supported. He took the precaution, however, of call- 
ing on all the members of the Executive for their individual opl- 
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nions on the merits of the case. These may be found on 
record amongst the Parliamentary Papers connected with the 
late Enquiry and are well worth perusal, as containing im most 
instances the mature and unbiassed opinions of old and experi- 
enced Civil Servants. We may remark in passing that one of 
the most able if not (Ze most able paper amongst the collection, 
the one which to our mind meets the case most completely and 
cogently, was by a Ceylon Civilian of comparatively recent 
experience,—the ‘Honorable Arthur Buller, Queen’s Advocate of 
the Island, and now Sir Arthur Buller, Puisne Judge in the 
Supreme Court of this Presidency. His Minute went to shew 
that we were bound by the Treaty to keep up the appointments 
of Priests and Basenaikes, and that all the vacancies should be 
forthwith filled up. At the same time as such a countenance 
of the Buddhist religion was repugnant to Christian feeling, it 
would be more desirable that some amicable arrangement be en- 
tered into with the priests in order to provide for the manage- 
ment of temple property without official aid. 

In St Lord Stanley addressed the Ceylon Government at 
considerable leneth on this subject, and after reviewing the case 
and the opinions thereon, decided that all connexion with Bud- 
dhism must cease, and that the Dalada Relic should be given 
up at as early a d: ate as possible. Some further correspondence 
took place during Sir Colin Campbell’s administration, more 
minutes were sent home, and an ordinance previously framed for 
the appointment of a native committee of management of temple 
lands, remodelled. 

This occupied three years, by which time Earl Grey had re- 
placed Lord Stanley at the Colonial Office. His Lordship handled 
the question even more warmly than his High Church predecessor, 
and wrote to Lord Torrington, who was just then assuming the 
Government of Ceylon, most positive instructions on the subject. 
He especially repudiated the Kandy Convention of 1815 as not 
binding on a Christian Government, which had higher duties 
to perform than to aid and abet the heathen. His Lordship 
likewise refused to recognise any ordinance providing for the 
management of Buddhist affairs. This determination was to 
be communicated to the priests who were to be allowed to act 
as they might think fit. The Relie was again ordered to be 
given up, and in consequence of this peremptory order, Lord 
Torrington after several unsatisfactory interviews with chiefs 
and Priests at Kandy, caused the Relie with its jewels, valued 
at £20,000 to be handed over to the joint custody of the priests 
and headmen. His Lordship candidly told the Secretary of 
State that he followed his instructions without holding himself re- 
sponsible for the consequence, that he felt conside rable uneasiness 
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on this point, and strongly urged the enactment of an ordinane 
to meet the exigency of the case. 

Karly in IS48 Lord Grey appears to have become aware o! 
the difficulty of dealing with the matter, and when the local 
Government declined the responsibility, he wrote a despatch 
opposed im spirit to all his former imstructions, and ended 
with telling the Government of Ceylon to act as might  ap- 
pear best under the circumstances. It is but fair to Lord 
Grey to state in this place what has reached our ears from more 
than one quarter, and which we believe to be true; that the 
celebrated Buddhist Despatch of April, 1547, in which the Kandy 
Convention was thrown overboard, was the work of Sir James 
Stephen, and that Lord Grey had signed it without a perusal, 
in actual ignorance of its contents! The effect, however, had 
heen produced, and the Colony had to pay for the measures of 
statesmen who acted on the clear rule of meht rather than 
expediency 

peo the earliest cause of dissatisfaction amonest both 
headmen and priesthood is to be found in the year 1s3 32, havine 
its origin in the wholesale abolition of “ Rajacaria,” as compul- 
sory labor was termed, the same crafty agents made the modili- 
ed re-imposition of this tax in 1548, under the provisions of the 
“ Road Ordinanee,” a means of stirring up the discontent of the 
Singhalese people, and inciting them to the insane attempt at 
rebellion, which, although crushed at the outset led to proceed- 
ings which retarded the progress of the Colony far more than the 
Commercial depression which at the same period hung over the 
Island. 

There cannot be a doubt that the rising which took place in 
the Kandyan country in August of 1S48, was the result of secret 
instigations ef priests and headmen, and even of native officials 
in the employ of Government. [t unfortunately happened too, 
that about the same time several new taxes had been imposed, 
some judicious, others frivolous, but all hateful to a people whose 
greatest: luxury has ever been idleness. The tabular returns eall- 
ed for from various districts for the compilation on a more ex- 
tended scale of the Blue Book, were distorted by the crafty 
priests into a design for still further taxation. 

Meetings of natives were held in Kandy and Colombo, which 
although leading to nothing at the time, were the precursors of 
other and less lawful assemblages by night, in various parts of 
the hill districts. Rumours of this state of things were afloat 
for some little time, though treated hiehtly by offie ials, from the 
all but impossibility « { gaining correct information on any sub- 


ject through native ageney, and none other was available for the 
purpose " 
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At leneth matters beean to reach somewhat of a erisis. On 
the 26th of July a numerous assemblage of eer chietly 
unarmed, but many carrying: sticks, eathered at a place called 
Borilla, in the Cinnamon earden nljoiaine Colombo, U ntfortunate- 
ly instead allowing the vapouring of native stump. orators 
and ae to work out on such subjects as the doe 
tax, gun tax &e., the Government was ill advised enough to 
snnel ‘it with a military demonstration. Had there been any seri- 
ous apprehensions of mischief, whieh from low country Singh: ilese 
there need not have been for one moment, the utmost precaution 
should have been to have closed the gates of the oY ae@ainst 
any tumultuous mob, which might have approached i The 
buele — the alarm at about half past eleven A. M., aa the 
scene of hurry and contusion that followed was indese ribable. 
Mr. Morris, the Assistant Colomial Secretary, came galloping in 
from Nellie atida, and before seeing the Clovennet ordered the grate 
and Tallyport to be shut. Immediately alter he had seen the 
Governor, the bugle was sounded, the milit: ary were turned out, 
the Governor and M: ajor General Smelt drove to the scene of ac- 
tion, and were in a few minutes followed by nearly every Eu- 
ropean in the Fort. There seems s to he no doubt that the people 
and the police came in collision.* ‘The conduct of several of the 
officials was anything but moon nt or conciliatory, though the 
Governor behaved with much cool firmness. The meeting finally 
separated after signing a petition, and giving three cheers for the 
Queen and the Governor, and this was the extent of the Colombo 
rising: ! 

The Kandyans, however, were of another way of thinking, and 
resolved to try the effect of a little treason. It is said, that the 
lirst outbreak which took place at Matelle, followed by another at 
Kornegalle, was premature on the part of the rebels, who had 
antic ipated the plans of their leaders, not at that time sufliciently 
matured. Be this as it may, the alarm felt m the first instance hy 
all classes, even by those who have since pretended to laugh at the 
idea of any serious rising, coupled with the great difficulty of ob- 
taining intellivence that could be relied on, may very well form 
sullicient excuse for any excess of precautionary measures taken 
by the Government. 

The Matelle outbreak by a singular coine idence took place dur- 
ing the “three glorious days of July” of the French, Br it was 
alluded toasa significant fact, th: it the Observer, the racic al Nnews- 
paper of the colony, in commenting on the second French re- 
volution of 1848, had pointed to the we of the French as 
worthy of example. On the 28th July, a large body of armed 
Kandy: ans variously estimated in sanatae entered M; itelle, and 


* Colombo Observer ka traordinary, July 26, 1845, 
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after pillaging and burning in all directions retreated to the near- 
est jungles, whence they were driven the next day by a detach- 
ment of the Ceylon rifles under Captain Lillie. 

The Colombo Observer of the 25th July, contained many ner- 
vous reports, though without vouching for the truth of them. 
Amongst others the following :—“ It is said, that the public 
buildings at Matelle have been burnt down, sal serious aa ‘hen. 
sions are entertained for the safety of Sir Herbert Maddock, who 
has not been heard of since the outbreak. It is also said, that 
the Kaduganava Pass is lined with armed Kandyans and that 
troops sent out from Senay have retreated.’ Again, ‘An ex- 
press has gone to Galle to orde r olf the steamer Lady Wary Wood 
to India for one European and two native r egiments | The 
Seaforth is also ordered to be in readiness for Madras.’ 

The sacking of Matelle was followed by the proclamation of 
Martial Law throughout the Kandyan districts, and a rising: in 
Kornegalie, which, however, was put down very speedily with but 
little bloodshed. The loss of the rebels altogether amounted to 
about fifteen or twenty. The European and Bureher com- 
munity of Kandy formed themselves into an impromptu Mili- 
tia, and a strong party of gentlemen on horseback headed by 
the Police Magistrate of Kandy rode out through some of 
the principal Cotlve districts to report on the actual state of 
things, large parties of armed Kandyans having been for some 
time perambulating the country, and in several instances plun- 
dering and burning property belonging to planters. Several en- 
counters took place between these marauders, and the Malabar 
coolies on the Coffee estates, ending in the discomfiture of the 
former, Many of the planters left their est: ites, and with their 
families sought shelter in Kandy, whilst others accom led at the 
Various bungalows, fortifying themselves against any sudden at- 
tack, and remaining’ behind barricades until intelligence reached 
them that the aflair was passing over. 

Karly in August, we find the following paragraph in the 
columns of the ¢ ‘lenke radical paper, which afterwards took so 
much pains to argue that there had never been anything like a 
rebellion :— 

“It is reported here (Kandy) and generally believed that 
there Aas* been two successive attacks on the troops in Korne- 

galle, one yesterday and the other on the first instant, both 
of which have been repulsed with great loss. The troops there 
have behaved in the most noble and_ heroic manner, and our 
grateful thanks are due to them for the manner in which 
the rebels were defeated. This morning troops as well as am- 
munition have proceeded to Matelle ; their distination is Dam- 


* Sic in orig. 
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bool, and it is essentially necessary that the ringleaders of the 
rebellion should be brought immediately to condign punishment.” 

At Matelle some native had been thrust forward as a sort of 
King, and it was said a sham ceremomal of homage had been 
gone through to this pretended royal personage. The priests and 
headmen, who carefully abst ined from taking any very promi- 
nent part in the rising, had no doubt made a tool of this man, 
and thrust him forward to test the chance of success ere they im- 
plie ‘ated themselves. 

Many prisoners were taken, and amongst others a priest accus- 
ed of having administered treasonable o: aths to the rebels. ‘Tried 
and condemned, he was shot at Kandy under Martial Law in his 
yellow robes of office, a step which was afterwards urged against 
Lord Torrington, w ith other acts, as forming proof of his unfitness 
for exercising’ the Government of the Colony, when its affairs 
were brought under the scrutiny of a Parliamentary Committee 
of Enquiry. We have on a former occasion expressed our opl- 
nion sufficiently strong on the merits or rather demerits of this 
Parliamentary prosecution ; we need not, therefore, go over that 
ground again. Whilst the planters and merchants were unani- 
mous in their approval of the measures adopted for quelling the 
rebellion, and equally at one in regretting Lord Torrington’s re- 
tirement from the island, a section of the Burgher clase with a 
small fragment of the Europe: m community were loud in their 
exultations. His Lordship was replaced by a Bombay Civilian, 
Sir George Anderson, of whom great things were expected and 
prophesied by those who had been so ready to runa muck 
against the former Governor. These, however, very shortly 
found that they had but exchanged their King Stork for a 
Kine Log. 

It Lord Torrington did too much, the charge of rashness 
cannot certainly be laid at. the door of the late Bombay Civilian, 
who determining to run no risks did nothing. For several 
vears past the Executive of Ceylon may be said to have been 
brought to a dead lock, and nothing saved the industry of the 
Colony from achieving the great aim of Buddhists, Nirwana, 
or a cessation of existence, but the strong position taken by 
the Coffee planters since 1850. 

It is to be hoped our readers may not argue that because 
impolitic taxes were imposed by the Government of Lord 
Torrington, therefore the Singh: alese are an_over-taxed race. 
Such is very far from being the « ‘ase. Our own opinion is that 
Ceylon would be far more prosperous if twice its present 
amount of taxation were properly raised. Taxation will teach the 
native to work and until that be accomplished, we cannot hape 
to see Asiatics rise in the scale of civilisation, Taxes must be 
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paid in money, and to obtain that the Singhalese must labor, 
Once teach him to understand the rieht value of labor and 
there will be some hope for him,—but not until then. 

The Ceylon Eraniner® wm treating this question goes very 
fully into detail, and shows by actual fivures that the watires 
of Ceylon pay but ds. Lj/. per head to the State. It shews 
likewise that whilst this is the areraye taxation of the native 
population, that of the Kandyans or mhabitants of the Central 
Province, taken separately is 3s. 6/., that of the Tamils in the 
north of the Island 3s: that of the Eastern Province about 
29., whilst that of the Southern and Western Provinces of the 
Island amounts to about 5s. 10/. per head. 

Sir J. KE. Tennent, in his Evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee of IS 19-50, made a statement based on the Aeam/ner’s 
firures, but more elaborately worked out, by which he made it 
appear that the average taxation of the natives of Ceylon was not 
more than 2s. 10:7. for each individual, 

One of the most important questions connected with the 
progress of : ‘eylon is that of the education of the people, whether 
we regard it as bearing upon the political status of the Island 
or as Affectine the spread of civilisation and Christianity. It 
is clear that our duties as rulers of that dependency of the 
British Crown do not merely consist in caring for the Cinna- 
mon and Coflee of the few hundred of Europeans who have 
made Ceylon, not their home, but the scene of their commercial 
speculation: that something more is needed than to provide 
the merchants with convenient wharves and the planters with 
eood roads. Whatever Governor does only this may indeed 
earn a good newspaper reputation, but he will have performed a 
very sm: all part of his duty to the island. 

The Europeans in C evlon may be reckoned by hundreds: the 
native population amounts in round numbers to a million and 
a quarter. The stake of the latter in the Island infinitely out- 
weighs that of the former. The yearly revenue from taxation 
being about £450,000, it is pretty certain that the Sinehalese 
contribute £300,000 or two-thirds of the whole, being at the 
rate of four shillings and tenpence a-head of the entire population ; 
not by any means a large amount as /aration, but. sutliciently 
important in the aggregate to merit a fair share of considera- 
tion in apportioning the Colonial expenditure. 

An analysis of the annual expences of the Island shews that the 
military disbursements fell but little short of a hundred thousand 
> minds, or one-fourth of the entire income. For roads and bridges 
mostly for the Coflee districts, about £40,000 were taken. Police 
and Jails cost a clear ¢ 30,000; whilst on education the amount 
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was brought from £10,000 in very liberal years down to €5,000, 
and even less when more roads were required. Iu short the edu- 
cational estimates were framed scarcely so much by the requires 
ments of the Island as regulated according to the necessity for 
outlay in other directions. The educational de ‘partment ap- 
wars to have been one of most convenient elasticity or compres- 
sibility. If Ilis Excellency Major General K. C, b. —— or 
fancied he required new quarters for his Private Secretary « 
better stables for his horses, the amount needed for them was 
syueezed out of the educational estimates. “If the Com- 
mander of the forees fancied that the ordnance sheds or the 
lascar’s huts would be more pleasant to the eye for a new 
verandah, hi lf a score of schoolmasters were forthwith knocked 
off the year’s estimates to meet the outlay.” 

The sums voted for educational purposes in Ceylon are dis- 
bursed either in the up-keep of regular establishments where pu- 
pils are received and educated at very low fees, or by grants-in- 
aid to private establishments, in which case the schools so aided 
must be in some deg@ree under the supervision and control of the 
Government Inspector of Schools. 

At Colombo there is a Principal Academy and Central School 
which, as Government establishments, have at one period reach- 
ed a high degree of efliciency, Some of the most talented prac- 
titioners at the Colombo bar were there educated, and amone'st 
others the late and present Deputy Queen’s Advocates. Be fore 
the alterations which were unwisely made about the year 1547, 
the following was the annual cost of educating a pupil at each 
of the principal schools of the Island. 


At the Academy, ™ ve .. £410 0 
At the Central School, Cc olombo, A — 5 16 0 
At the Central School, Galle, hee ve 8 19 9 
At the Central School, Kandy, cn ne 2 16 0 
At the Native Normal Institution, ine 1s 10. 0 


If the Model School of the Academy were considered apart 
from the Academy, the result would show a still smaller sum as 
the cost of each pupil, VIZ. ad : £213 0 

In 1847 or early in 1548 the Snes at the C olombo Academy 
were raised from 3s, to 5s. monthly: the effect of this sudden 
change was soon discernible. The pupils fell off from 222 to 3s, 
Of course the increase in the fees could not compensate for the 
much smaller number of scholars and the nett cost of educating 
these thirty-eight pupils in 1845 amounted to £31 for each. Sub. 
sequently to this, the Fee was again raised to £1 monthly, 
Which caused the pupils to decline to nineteen, their cost to 
the public being about £28 per head. 

In IS47 the total number of Schools conducted or aided by 
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Government was one hundred and twenty-two, ranging in the 
number of their scholars between two hundred and twenty and 
sixteen, 

A portion, though until lately but to a limited amount, of 
the annual grants was spent in translations of useful school 
hooks into the vernacular. The suecess of the earher efforts 
at creating a native educational series induced more attention 
to be given to the matter, and in the Blue Book for 1546 we 
find the following remarks on the subject :— 


“To the Department of Translation the School, Commission is now 
applying more sedulously than formerly, and a sum of £468 has been 
estimated for the service of the year in this Department. 


“In connection with Vernacular education, the School Commission 
which I am happy to say under the Presidency of the Bishop of 
Colombo, continues to give its services in the cause of education as 
formerly, has represente to me the expediency of domg more in the 
cause of Vernacular education; and it has been agreed that 30 new 
Vernacular Schools shall be established this year if practicable, for 
which a sum of £1142 has been voted. They will be conducted by 
Masters who during the last two years have been under training in 
the Native Normal Se minary, an institution which is acmirab ly con- 
ducted by the Rev. Mr. Kessen. Here 40 young men and 10 young 
women, all Singhalese, receive a suitable education, and adequate sub- 
sistence-money at a cost not exceeding £750 per annum. ‘The esta- 
blishment of these Schools will commence in the month of June, and 
1 trust the result may be such as to justify the opinion which is gain- 
ing ground among thinking people, that education in the Vernacular, 
especially of females, is like ly to do more for the improvement of the 
character and usefulness of the Natives, than attempts to impart a 
knowledge of English in places where there is no demand for it, and 


where the little that is le ‘arned at School is soon forgotten on leaving 
it. 


“At present about one-fifth of the entire sum devoted to educa- 
tional purposes (viz. £12,600) is apportioned for education in the 
Vernacular.”’ 


The School Commission is composed of eight or nine mem- 
bers selected from Civil si rvants, the clergy of various denomi- 
nations and unoftlicial moubats of the Legislative Council, with 
the Bishop of the Diocese for Chairman though his Lordship 
has not of late years filled that office. 

The Cotta Christian Institution under the eare of the Church 
Mission: ary Society has exercised an extensive influence upon 
the youth in its vicinity, though it must be regarded rather 
as a Missionary than a strictly educational establishment. It 
may well be doubted, however, if the course of instruction there 
imparted is not ef too high a standard for the objects of the 
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Mission, and whether double the number of finished students of 
a less devoted standard would not work more real and lasting good 
to the community and themselves. 

In the North of the Island the American Missionaries have a 
similar though larger establishment conducted on most excellent 
principles and with the happiest results. 

The labours of the Missionaries in Ceylon are by no means 
light, yet save amongst the Tamils of the North it can scarcely 
be said that much apparent success has attended their efforts. 
There are many thousands of what are called Government Chris- 
tians, that is, Buddhists at heart, but who to please their official 
uperiors make a pretence at conversion and occasionally attend 
church service. We were assured by one of the worthiest a- 
mongst the Ceylon Missionaries that in his twelve year’s toil- 
ines he did not believe he had made above three sincere conver- 
sions to Christianity. Yet this good man had devoted his life 
to the work, spoke the language fluently, and went from village 
to village, often barefooted, with his Bible under his arm and 
preached the word of truth beneath the shade of a tree, within 
a village Ambelana, or street corner, or on the steps of Buddhist 
temples. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting and important steps in 
advance that have been made in Ceylon is that of inaugurating 
“ Schools of Industry” amongst the natives of the Western 
Province. The merit of this undertaking belongs to the Rev. J. 
Thurston, a Chaplain attached to the Bishop of the Diocese, Dr. 
Chapman who has himself ever taken a lively interest in this 
as in any other means of advancing the welfare of the people. 
By dint of great personal sacrifice and by constant care and supers 
vision the reverend gentleman has induced the young Cingha- 
lese to enter warmly into his plan : they have by his means ac 
quired a degree of taste and skill in many of the useful arts, 
unknown to them before. Specimens of their workmanship were 
forwarded to the Universal Exhibition at Paris, and we perceive 
were thought sufficiently deserving to merit a Medal of Honor at 
the late award of prizes. 

It must be confessed, however, that as regards the spread of 
education generally, and with it that of Christianity, in Ceylon, 
the long and generous efforts made by missionaries and others 
have been comparatively a failure. It is only of late as already 
noticed that the publie has been aroused to the importance and 
value of vernacular instruction, which we believe to form the 
only true solution of the question. As regards the spread of 
Christianity the inherent apathy of the Singhalese, is the great 
obstacle. Education would at once remove this stumbling block. 

The tenets of Buddhism as originally preached differ so little 
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from the moral part of Christianity that one might expeet edu- 
cation to reconcile the heathen of Ceylon to our faith.  Ori- 
ginally all temple property was consecr: ated in a ereat measure, 

to educational objects and contirmed in that ob ‘ect by Kandyan 
law. Had our Government taken care that this direction Was 
really given to the large amount of temple property, instead of 
being lavished on thousands of idols and illiterate priests, they 
would have accomplished much for Ceylon. This might easily 
have been carried out by appointing as Basenaikes or Civil Admi- 
nistrators of the Temples, only such Kandyans as would have seen 
to the just appropriation of the funds. 

In the same manner the oflicial sanction to the appointments 
in the priesthood might be refused except when the oflice 
was bestowed on educated men, and thus in time the character 
of the Buddhist priesthood would be elevated and some open- 
ing made for the gradual introduction of Christianity amonest 
them. At present it is the utter ignorance of the priests that 
offers the most insurmountable barrier to proselytism. — They 
are ignorant even of the tenets of the faith which they profess 
to teach and are not like ‘ly to enquire into the truths of any other 
religion. When told how closely the rudiments of their reli- 
gion approac hes to Christianity they exclaim, “then why ask us to 
abandon it?” The power which the Government holds in its hand 
might in this respect be employed with incalculable advantage. 

Scarcely less would be the result of a greater freedom of in- 
tercourse between the two races,—the governing and the go- 
verned. So long as a wide barrier separates the Eastern and 
Western races, Whilst the one are taught to believe and made 
to fee? that they are an inferior people to the other, and whilst 
the latter hold ‘themselves aloof from their eastern fellow sub- 
jects in the behef that they are of another kind and of a nobler 
destiny, all progress will be denied the more humble nation, 
whether it be in Ceylon or in Continenal India. 

Let the head of the Government set the example and shew 
the native races by practice what we content ourselves with ad- 
mitting in theory, that they as British subjects have the same social 
rights and privileges as any other portion of the community. Let 
a ‘better, a more kindly feeling be maintained between the two 
races: let them feel that our “rule is not that of the strong 
over the weak, but that of the West over the East, not the rule 
of the sword and the bayonet, but of the plough and the print- 
ing press. Let them know and not only know but feel, that 
if we conquer we can likewise conciliate ; if we subjugate we at 
east know how to preserve and protect. That power will ever 
he the most enduring, the most world wide, which, though built 
hy physical force is consolidated by humanity and justice. 
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ART. II.—1. Khujeenuh ul Musa’. Lucknow. 


2 On the Lessons in Proverbs. Rev. KR. C. Trench. 


Ir can hardly be said that India is well known to the 
English, even to that section of us whose business lies therein. 
It is true that the members of this latter class condemn, and 
not without reason, the ignorance of their countrymen at home ; 
but WwW hen the Anglo-Indi: an proe e ods to boast of his own supe- 
rior information, there i is often but little foundation for the vaunt. 
As a General knows the land in which he is encamped, sO We 
may know India: its external features may be mapped, its lan- 
guages studied, its history and mythology made the subject of 
scientific arrangement which might surprise the natives them- 
selves: but any, or all, of these sorts of information would fail to 
constitute a true knowledge of the country. It is the people, 
surely ; the millions ‘on millions who till the soil and possess the 
cities, by whose sufferance and respect for superior capacity the 
Europe an rules; it is of these that knowledge must be had before 
we can assume to ourselves such acquaintance with India as may 

mable us at length to produce some actual effect on the civiliza- 
sian the regeneration of this unhappy region. The English in the 
East may not be altogether to blame for their i ienorance ; hitherto 
they have formed so small a proportion, suc +h a mere advanced 
cuard ; but assuredly the ignorance exists, and as certainly, must 
be dispelled. The social lite, the real moral motives, must be un- 
veiled; not that life as seen in the houses of Presidency “ Ra 
jahs,” or even of mofussil Nuwabs; not those morals professed 
ip such parrot-fluency by pupils of the Government Colleges ; 

but the life and principles of shops and cottages, the conversation 
of the “ Chopal,” the morality of the m: arket-place ; when the 
fierce sun has driven the pale foreigner to the asylum of his 
bungalow ; and when reclining on his couch with the last volume 
of shilling Railway reading helowe his half closed eyelids, he fan- 
cies the artificial silence about hun to be the normal condition of 
the Indian world; and no more vigorous work to be occupying 
the native community than such as at present engages his own 
punkah-cooly ; all which time however if he went forth he would 
tind that the sons of the land were enjoying themselves in their 
own fashion ; that conversation and business were going on much 
us they did in the days of Bikram A cet, before any thought of con- 
queror, Christian or Moslem, troubled the dwellers in Jumboodeep. 

FoLKLore (as the Germans have it) is the key to ni ational cha- 
racter ; there is no nation that has not its tales, its ballads, its pro- 
verbs, more or less pe culiar to its Mf; , even when held in common 
with other races, tinged with the espee Gal hue of its own civilization. 

JUNE, 1856, W 
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Mr. Trench, whose entertaiming little book is before us, can. 
tions us against assumptions to which we may be led by adopting 
apr jori ideas of a people, and then forcing the current literature aud 
sayings to minister to no other conceptions. We shall, however, 
be guide d by a principle laid down by himself in defining pro- 
verbs; we shall see that we quote none but what are admittedly 
and widely popul: ur; and we shall endeavor to leave the reader, af- 
ter comparing the bad with the good, to form his own judement 
on the national views of life, as derived from the examina- 
tion. Our chief text book wall be the “ Khujeenuh ul Musial,’ 
a very elegant, lithographed volume, containing proverbs in the 
Arabic, Peeuian and Hindee languages, and comprising no less 
than 22: P ages. Of course in so large a collection many of 


» 
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them are but little known, the Arabic especially would be ot 


small use in guaging the native mind of India, that language 
characterizing a — as different from the Hindoos in all cir- 
eumstances as those of Edinburgh from those of Athens ; but 
some of the Persian sayings are widely current, at least in Hin- 
dostan Proper; and represent, as well as influence, no small por- 
tion of the life of all who pretend to any amount of education. 
First and foremost among these may be pointed out the saying 
that meets the eye in the very first story of the renowned and all 
popular Gulistan of Shekh $ Sady ; ; and which is studied, admired, 
and earried into practice by every Oriental whose path it, in any 
way, crosses. We allude to the remark put into the mouth of 
the humane Vizier as an apology for having intentionally mis- 
translated the abusive speech of the desperate captive. “ Better,’ 
Says he, “a falsehood involving prudence than a truth tending to 
strife.” This of course appears monstrous enough to us from the 
marked opposition to our national, “Tell truth, and shame the 
devil;” but there is this to be said, that devotion to verbal accu- 
racy seems exclusively a ‘Teutomie virtue, while an indifference to 
it characterizes more or less all other peoples. Cicero in his De 
Ollicus, discusses this very point, and is of opinion that there may 
he circumstances where falsehood becomes a duty. Mae hiavel 
held the same notion in all sincerity ; and to this di ay the nations 
of the Mediterranean are almost as loose in assertion as any Per- 
sian or Bengalee. The saying is at any rate so far an index of 
national character that its very universal acceptance in India 
shews that it harmonized with a general feeling, when first in- 
troduced, which it has of course done much towards rendering per- 
petual. Another Persian proverb of great vogue in this country, 
‘The darkest place is under the lamp,” is valuable as giving a 
tragic hint of the hopeless character of Eastern despotism ; where 
the power of the ruler for good diminishes with the increased 
familiarity of propinquity, and the licenced wickedness of his fol- 
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lowers ; and contains in itself a brief abridgement of Eastern his- 
tory. Compare the rough English saying, “ A eat may look at a 
Kine, ’ which, though in no way a par: alle 1, vet strongly shews the 
stubborn old fecling of our forefathers, the founders of modern 
liberty in Europe and America. And so with the “tell truth” 
adage ; it is not intended to cite it as an exact pendant to the 
Eastern one, but as shewing the different tone of mind which 
must needs pervade the two races. The habit of ignoring: conse- 
quences when answering a question is, for all we know, peculiar 
to European soc lety ; it may perhaps be deduced from the general 
yurity of Christian teaching, but is cert: ainly not to be found i in 
the Old Testament, as witness the case of Abraham and Sarah at 
the Court of the Egyptian King; or, still stronger, the language 
which the patri: arch Jacob, the head of the church of his time, 
held with his sons on their insisting that Benjamin must acecom- 
any them when they went again to buy corn, ‘“ Why dealt ye 
so ill with me?” asks the agitated father, “as to tell the man that 
ve had yet a brother?” “ He asked us str: utly,” is the reply ; but 
the brethren do not add, “how could we help telling the truth.’ 
No, far from it; their weeds are these—‘CouLD WE CERTAINLY 
TELL THAT HE WOULD SAY, § Bring him down hither’ ?” 

Acting on these impressions it will be our object to bring to- 
vether a few more of the most universally current proverbs of the 
Hindoos and Mussulmans without any ambitious plan or scienti- 
fic classification ; but simply to shew what are the accepted bases 
of thought and action among the multitudes whose fortunes have 
been so “wonde rfully committed to the keeping of a few strangers 
so similar, yet so v astly different. 

And first it will be necessary to remark on the curious etymo- 
logical peculiarity of the Mussulmans who call a proverb by a 
word (zurb-ul-musal) clearly denoting similitude, It is not then 
as with the Hindoos a saddwut, (Angi. “ saying,”’) but necessarily 
involves something of metaphor or allegory. Thus where we 
should say, “ Heaven helps those who he Ip themselves, ” the Arabs 
have the elegant anecdote given by Mr. Trench, which sets forth 
how the prophet Mohammed, overhearing a follower at the end 
of aw ‘ary march expressing’ his intention of loosing his camel 
and committing her to Providence, suggested, “ Friend, how if, 
Sastening thy « amel, thou committedst her to Providence ? and 
we think we note this illustrative character to such an extent in 
the whole range of Mussulman maxims, that many of them are 
hardly intelligible without a copious applic ation, and if exposed 
to literal analysis, would yield results at least as ridiculous as a 
few of the same kind of aphorisms did in the quaint laboratory of 
(" hi arles Lamb. 66 Ile took off his boots be fore he Saw the Ww ater, 
would not suggest to people who had never left a land of Rail- 
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roads and bridges the full condemnation of weak-minded precipi. 
taney that it does to an Asiatic, whose boots and shoes have in- 
deed a considerable sinecure, being neither worn in the house, or 
on any severe work out of doors, and are forthe most part carried 
over the traveller’s shoulder, on the point of a stick. “ Charity 
begins at home,’ ”» Is prese whe “lin a still more concrete for m, aaa 
neatly rhymed into the bargain (Uvoul shiweysh, baad hoo dur- 
veysh.) * First myself then the beggar ;” and © Business before 
pleasure,” is as nothing to (Uvoul tddn badd hoo kulim,) “ Eat 
first and talk afterwards.”? Complete thriftiness is expressed thus, 
“ Kat your mangoes, and sell the stones.” And the popular idea 
of a “ Sell” is chrystallized to a perfeet rebus in “ The marriage 
of lovers is on the horns of a deer.’ This would give the Ene- 
lish reader a reminiscence of Shakespearian humor, cid he not call 
to mind at the same time that as such a thing as a love-match is 
impossible under the present customs of the East, the proverb ap- 
vars to have no more meaning than our “ putting salt on the 
tail of a bird” An ungraceful reeurrenee toe worn out topics is 
deseribed as “ digging up of antient corpses ;? and one whose 
sublime contemplations render him useless as a companion is ab- 
surdly stated to have “ perched himself on the dome of Bismil- 
lah.” 

But it is time to leave these exotic fancies, for however deeply 
they have rooted themselves im India, they only illustrate Indian 
life as a part of the East. The shrewdness, the servile prudence, 
the latent scepticism of the Hindoo mind must be sought in the 
vernacular, What can be said of such a proverb as this, “ ‘To 
weep before a blind man is to spoil both your eyes.” What 
stories of hypocritical lamentations and dee ply engrained dissi- 
mulation? Or what would the charming authoress of “ The 
Blind Man’s Bride” think of the following sentiment, ‘ No one to 
look after the blind man’s wite but Ged ;” so slender is the poor 
hushand’s chance of preserving her untainted! We had better 
put together as many of the discreditable sayings as we can, and 
dismiss the subject, for it is anything but an agreeable task to 
rake about the moral pollution of one’s fellow men, with what- 
ever complacency we may sometimes dwell upon our own. “ e 
fear that “take with one hand what you give with the other” 

a maxim in which the balance is often ‘turned in favor of the 
receiving palm. ‘* The thief tortured the kotwal’’ is a somewhat 
significant version of our “ eart before the horse.’ ‘ Fat closes 
the eyes” is significant of the effects of prosperity in a literal as 
well as an applie dd sense. “ Who has seen the peacock dancing in 
the woods ?” is a sly allusion to the self-asserted greatness ofa 
man away from those who know his antecedents ; “the dew of 
heaven is intercepted by trees’’ not unhappily suggests the “ slip 
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‘twixt cup and lip” in a country where the “ poor hath no helper.” 
This is whimsieal—“ The bunya (grocer) without custom, passes 
his time in moving his goods trom one store to the other.’”’ 

The following long but amusing passage from Mr. Thack- 
eray’s “ Miscellanies,” will be found neatly summed up in a re- 
markably quaint Indian formula. “ Dining” says Mr. Brown 
the elder, “dining for a shilling and strutting about Pall Mall 
afterwards was, after all, an hypocrisy. At the time when 
the Trois Fréres Provenceaux at Paris had two entrances, one 
into the place of the Palais Royal, and one into the street 
behind, where the sixteen sous dinner houses are, I have seen 
bucks with profuse toothpicks walk out of these latter houses 
of entertainment, pass up the Trois Fréres stairs, and descend 
from the other door into the Palais Royal, so that the peo- 
ple walking there might fancy these poor fellows had been 
dining regardless of expense. No; what you call putting a good 
face upon poverty, &c. &e. is always rather a base stratagem. 
Your &e. &e, twopenny dandies ean never be respectable alto- 
gether ; and if a man ts poor, I say he ought to seem poor ; and that 
both he and sociely are in the wrong uf they see any cause for 
shame in poverty.’ And so in England as France; but you 
would hardly expect to find “ snobbishness” amongst Asiatics. 
Yet what can more supremely typify what the cockney moralist 
has been trying to say than this Hindostanee proverb, _ at a 
morsel from charity, and go forth, eructing, in the bazaar.’ Do 
you not see the dog, with a dirty turban on one side of his head, 
and a miserable apology for a belly vainly wooing the air hee g 
topsail in a calm, while with his left hand stuck into his cum- 
merbund, he strolls leisurely along in all the consequence of habi- 
tual plethora ? 

Sometimes we find a saying corresponding very closely to one 
of our own, yet still it differs on some point of national habits, 
manners, or morals. Thus where we say—“ A burned child 
dreads the fire,’ we find in Hindostanee, “A man whom a snake 
has once bitten dreads a rope’s end,” a much more intense form 
of the sentiment, and more picturesque with reference to the cir- 
cumstances of this country. Another, also striking way of re- 
cording the same notion is this: “A blind man never drops 
his stick but onee ;”’ so awkward a mistake does he find it that he 
guards against it unmistakingly for the future. “ Where there’s 
a will the re’s a way” 1s expressed thus— “The strolling bride 

says ‘There is a snake in the roof’ ” (of her husband’s house, 
videlicet, she will not want, you see, for an excuse), “ First come 
first served,” they render, “e First w ater then mud ;”? founded on 
the fate of those who nna late to rese rvoirs in a parching 
climate, The early comers have drawn out all the water, and 
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the laggards get nothing but the dregs and mud. “ What's 
in a name?” ‘aks Juliet ; not much according to our swarthiy 
philosophers ; “The blind man,” they say, “ may be called eve 
bright ae (lUndha hua nam nynsookh - Our i Honesty the best policy’ 

is not our only recommendatory of truth ; but such seems the 
ease with the native saying, “ A liar’s face is) black, but the 
man who speaks truth is prosperous,” which is moreover too 
much of an apophthegm to have the air of a genuine proverb. 

A friend with whom we have been in communication on the 
subject of the present paper give us the following original, but 
as it seems to us, striking view of the distinction just drawn. 

Proverbs should be carefully distinguished from Apsorisnis. 
The former seem to me to owe their origin to the absence of 
writing materials—the latter are a species of composition, 

Before the introduction of writing materials—some artificial 
means was necessary for keeping thoughts and = sentiments 
in remembrance. ‘Thus, the earhest intellectual efforts of the 
wncient nations are found to be sacred hymns. ‘These hymns 
were kept im remembranee by being married to sounds and 
fivures, musie and dancing. Proverbs, when you think of 
them, are thoughts embodied (for the technic al non-existence 
of the memory) in ‘ages. A proverb is a picture—a little 
vignette, easy to be reme mbered, and suggestive of some P ers U- 
lar sentiment not necessarily very apf (bec: ause the image Is mere- 
ly technical) which accounts for the apparent pointlessness of 
some proverbs. 

“The thought contained in a proverb will never, I think, be 
found to bea deep one. It will venerally be some common-place fact 
or truth ascertained, beyond controversy, to be fact and truth, by 
the experiences of the mass and conve ved in any convenient image 
obtainable. The difficu/ty of prover rbs is never, I fancy, to be set 
down to intentional enigma—but to imperfection of picture. 

Viewed as a series of rude pictures, a collection of proverbs ae- 
quires a new interest. As you turn over the pages of the national 
portfolio, you taney you can detect the era at which any parti- 

cular image must have been introduced. You learn too the history 
of a proverb—its country and parentage—by a careful examination 
of the image contained in it—for the Zoca/ coloring is sure to be 
correct ; and when it does not appear so, some misapprehension 
must have occurred in translating it from one language. View- 
ing proverbs as I do—Lord John Russell’s definition of a | proverb, 
viz. that ‘it is the wisdom of many and the wit of one,” (which 
Rogers considered the mof of the ae,) is quite beside the mark. 
A proverb is in no way a condensation of wise thoughts into 
one brilliant and apposite phrase. It is on the contrary a 
homely fact (not contributed by many wise men but patent to 
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gentle and simple) and far from being transmitted by electri- 
cal wit—is mere ly fixed for transmission in a rude and scarcely 
intelligible daub.” 

We think this description, ingenious as it is, must be held 
open to controversy on the point—or shall we say want of 
point which it attributes to preverbs. The more or less appro- 
riateness or picturesqueness of such sayings (springing though 
they probably do from the vulgar, nay the more for that very re ason), 
will depend on the nation: al characte r, and we think these qu: ali- 
ties are eminently observable in the proverbs of this country. We 
all know the loose-fish, Rip-Van-Winkle who wanders about neg- 
lecting his own family, and foolishly mixing himself up in the 
amusements or the abundance of others. ‘The Hindostanee says, 
“Mister pestle leaps for joy in strangers’ houses,” alluding to the 
iustrument used for bruising grain, which i is borrowed round half 
the village in harvest home. Can there be a more perfect simile ? 
“An old mare witha red bridle’’ is at least as suggestive of taste- 
less ostentation (“ out of keeping”) as Sir W alter Scott’s Frene ‘h- 
man “ with diamond breast-pin in a dirty shirt.” “ The grocer’s 
owl” isan amusing concretion of unconscious folly, taken from a na- 
tive Joe Miller’s narrative of a bunya who w ishing for a hawk was 
sold an owl, which he took home and elaborately displayed in the 
front of his shop to the wonder of customers and passers by. 
How many owners of impossible horses ; how many parents of 
impracticable children, are like the poor Fyicier and his owl! 
“The waters overflow the low wall,” is a picture extremely typi- 
cal of the dangers which beset humility in a wicked world. How 
natural that an inhabitant of the plains should, as his caravan for 
the first time approached Hurdwar, have driven home a lesson of 
humility with this illustration—“ The camel knows itself when 
passing’ under a mountain.” Which now, candidly, is the better : 
“You can’t make a silk purse of a sow’s ear,” or “A cat’s 
dreams are of cat’s meat?” The poor villagers trudging through 
the dried-up fields in the hot months rot a kind of heel-crac k, 
whence this admirable saying, “ He whose heel has never cracked, 
what knows he of another’s pain?” We can think of no proverb 
in English which corresponds to this, but we fancy there is room 
for such: it is as old as Aristotle, w ho defines sy mpathy by say- 
ing it is produced by faneying what our own feelings would be 
were we situated as is the object of our compassion. So Dido in 
Virgil—“< Not unacquainted with evil, I have learned how to belp 
the wretched.’ Another parallelism with Roman philosophy 
is the s saying variously read, but implying that “a sinner’s boat 
will sink sooner or later ;” remember Horace’s /ragilem phaselum, 
“'Theriacum (antidote) is being fetched from Isak, meantime the 
patient dics,” is a sharper chrystal than if we say * Delays are 
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dangerous.” This will be recognized as pointed by those who have 
seen something of the wastes about Muttra and Delhi; “ Where 
there are no trees Palma Christi (the castor oil plant) goes for a 
tree.” Tis a parallel to the Aor des aveugles in: which torm also 
it is current in the Kast. St. James’s “ Resist the devil,” seems 
closely connected with the Indian “ Beat a spirit and he will 
vanish.’ Throwing of dust never bid the moon”’ is happy as a 
rebuke to those who abuse their superiors in knowledge or virtue. 

Now we challenge for these proverbs a very large measure 
of picturesque and pointed illustrativeness: this character has 
been previously claimed for the Persian proverbs, many of which 
are current in Hindostan, either in their own original garb or 
slightly altered; those purely Hindu in origin are not so 
universally met: phorie: al but are certainly none the less popular. 
Among a grave people, be they Hindoo or English, we must 
not always expect the same liveliness of fancy as among more 
imaginative races ; nor always reject a proverb because of its apho- 
ristic form. The Hindee word Aaharu/, and our own “Saw” are 
both proofs that such may be of the most popular character ; 
and so many trivial sayings of our countrymen will at once re- 
eur to memory that an appeal to etymology is hardly necessary. 
Thus too in Hindostan, s avines similar in form to our “ Live 
and let live,” or “ More haste less speed,” * Waste not want not,’ 
will be found plentiiully scattered. ‘These are of course always 
put ina quaint form, very compact, often rhymed, and obvious- 
ly ealeulated to aid the memory. Few proverbs have probabl 
sprung up since the imtroduction of the printing press on any 
large scale into the civilization of any nation, though lines from 
favorite poets in some de “ree supply the place. 

(Jaisa dam, waisa kan) “ ike work like pay,” or vice versa — 
seems a fair ts Pa to our “ No song no supper,” but is not 
so metaphorical. “ As you brew so you must drink? ”? is not so 
literal as (Juisa huroge waisa paoge) which might almost be ren- 
dered in the words of our Lord “ With what measure ye mete 
withal it shall be measured to you again,” but that it is stall 
more aphoristic. “ God rnghts him that holds his peace,’ ’ this is 
a grave fact, not a lively catch-word. Religious sentiments are 
indeed often expressed with much propriety in these sayings. 
Thus to one about to commit a crime; “ Fear the wrath of 
God.” Again, “ God only knows the things of God,” reads like 
a text from our Seriptures ; it exists in the most familiar Hindui. 
“When God is kind all are favorable’ is almost as solemn 
as the similar remark of the Psalmist, “Men will praise thee 
When thou doest well for thyself’ This is not so sound 1 
its theology, “If 1 go and die at Benares what thanks owe 
Ito Ram” ? (viz, for my salvation, for which I have provided 
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myselt at considerable expense, going to the holy city by Railw: ay, 
and by earce-dawk or by steamer as the case may be, and paying 
my way like a man. ‘The idea of “ going farther and faring 
worse,” is ludicrously expressed by a popular anecdote which sets 
forth how a Chowdé (or reader of the four Védas) went to a cer- 
tain king in the hope of being nominated a C//AuAdé (or reader of 
six, hich do not exist ») but bei ‘ing aceidentally addressed at Court 
as D bé went off in doubt as to ‘whether he were entitled to any 
spiritual rank at all. ‘The Mussulmans have absurdly mixed up 
different things in the following saying “If Jesus’ ass went to 
Mecca, on his return he would ‘still be an ass,’ implying our 
“bred in the bone that never comes out of the flesh.” 

On the whole it must be admitted that our kind correspondent 
has hit the mark. But Indian proverbs are more appropriate 
and picturesque than ours when they aim (as they so often do) at 
that style; and are generally more compact and pointed than 
ours when they are content with the sententious forms. What can 
beat this, Adm furey dim”? “ Wealth works the world,” far shorter, 
neater and more to the purpose than our attempt at the pic- 
turesque in “ Money makes the mare to go.” And yet it is amere 
sober assertion literally true; only by its nature of almost uni- 
versal application. But it m: Ly fairly be doubted if the proverbs 
of this, more than of any other country, ever arose (except in 
rare cases when a popular thought has been congealed by some 
ereat poet) from the wisdom of one or his wit either. The phy- 
sical birth of a proverb it may be almost impossible to trace, but 
we shall readily account for it on the same principles that give 
rise to a paper currency in money. A certain habit of mind 
causes a certain view among the majority of a nation on some 
particular subject ; and insensibly a short phrase grows rather 
than is formed, which (more or less completely, but the more so, 
the likelier to succeed) expresses that view. It then receives the 
public stamp, and henceforth circulates in soe iety as the repre- 
nes itive of thoughts which perhaps might have filled an essay or 
a volume. 

We have done our best to give a fair view of the Proverbial 
Philosophy and morality of Hindostan. We have have had no 
case to make out, no @ priori views of native character to esta- 
blish: our object has been honestly to be guided by the two con- 
siderations of rogue and neafness. Wherever we have found a pro- 
verb ‘tallying with one of our own country it has been a pleasure 
to place them side by side. The reader is dominus itis: we leave 
the decision in his impartial hands. The community of origin 
between the Hindoos and their rulers, vouched for by marked si- 
milarities of philology, of jurisprudence, of republican habits, and 
of physieal conformation, will derive we believe, farther support 
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from the comparison of the proverbs. Sharing the odd charac- 
teristic of indifference to metaphor, grave, sententious, and prac. 
tical, the Hindee suhawu/s ought, we think, to plead for a friendly 
regard towards the race among whom they are current ; while 
the Mohammedan “ J/vse/” in their allegorical character remind 
us of the Eastern origin of our own holy religion, the divine 
Founder of which thought it no seorn to speak to the heart of the 
people—his favorite audience—in the familiar strain of allusion 
which is still so dear to the Oriental mind. Our humble record, 
read in the spirit of this brotherhood, may not have been altoge- 
ther vainly penned, : 
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Time was when the whole pursuits of botanists did not extend 
beyond a systemless partial acquaintance with a few plants, consi- 
dered scarcely under any other point of view than that of their 
medicinal virtues, and these usually the results of superstitious 
premises ; but the difficulties of the study increased with the 
more interesting form it assumed in the present century—when 
an intimate knowledge of structure and close attention to the af- 
finities of plants were introduced in the teaching of our colleges, 
then botany advanced from its humble state to rank among the 
sciences, and now the limits are become so extended, the assem- 
hblage of published species so vast, that to cultivate the science in 
all its departments and to assign the character by which an indi- 
vidual plant may be distinguished from other vegetables, requires 
the study of a life time, and the ordinary limit of man’s existence 
will hardly suffice. 

In the work of Hooker and Thomson before us, we have a 
great desideratum, a comprehensive book containing sound prin- 
ciples, skilfully arranged and carefully executed. 

Dr. Hooker, son of the distinguished Director of the Botanical 
Gardens at Kew, and trained in pure botany by his father, has 
long devoted his energies to the elucidation of botanical difficul- 
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ties, for which task he possesses attainments of high order, and 
outanendins uy facilities for the successful completion of such re- 
searches. He has studied in the most extensive and admirably 
arranged Herbarium of Britain, and has imspected many of the 
large European Herbaria. 

In 18: 39, the British Government having determined on fitting 
out an expedition for investigating the phenomena of 'Terrestri: al 
Magnetism in various remote countries, and of collecting the dif- 
ferent objects of Natural History, commissioned the Erebus and 
Zerror, under the command of Sir J. C. Ross, accompanied by 
Dr. Hooker as Naturalist, who specially applied for the appoint- 
ment. After exploring various interesting and important lands 
in high southern latitudes, where the power of the sun is seldom 
felt, and collecting materials for the ‘“‘ Flora Antartica,” as well 
as the “ Flora of New Zealand,’ Dr. Hooker returned to Ene- 
land in 1843, after spending four years on the ocean. He after- 
wards made a Botanical mission to India, during the years ]S4s- 
DO, under the auspice es of the Commissioners of Wi oods and lorests. 
Having by a fortunate coincidence accompanied Lord Dalhousie 
to Calcutta, who ensured him a good reception everywhere, he 
proceeded first to Behar, and afterwards to Sikkim, where he 
underwent a tedious captivity. Dr. TH. spent part of two years 
inthe Sikkim and East Nepal Himalaya, during which he bota- 
nised the whole country from the plains to the Tibetan frontier, 
and accumulated a large Herbarium. In 1849, he was joined by 
Dr. Thomson at Darjeeling, and they proceeded together to the 
Khasia hills and afterwards to Sylhet and Cachar . dese ‘ending the 
Megna to the Bay of Bengal, they proceeded to Cc hittagong, re- 
turning by the Sunderbunds to Caleutt: 1, Where they embarked 
for Enel: ind. Dr. Hooker, there fore, has had extr: aordin: ary Op- 
portunities (both within the Antartic ‘Citele and in the equatorial 
region of Asia) of acquirme a knowledge of the great laws ac- 
cording to which plants are distributed over the face of the 
globe. Ile has atlorded ample proof in the Vora Antartica, 
Flora of New Zealand, and the Ilimalayan Illustrations of his ac- 
curacy of observation and his power of description. Of these 
works we may say that they are beautifully illustrated, and are 
perhaps superior to any other of the day in botanical correctness 
and faithful representation ; they are worthy of the name he bears, 
and of that high re _— _ personal revard whic h have been ac- 
corded to Dr. Hooker, by Baron Alexander Von Humboldt and 
by Robert Brown. ) 

Dr. Thomson, son of the late eminent chemical professor in 
Glasgow, was the earliest friend of Dr. Hooker during college 
life, and afterwards his zealous travelling companion. He ex- 
plored the North West Provinces of India between 1842—47, 
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visited Kumaon and Ghurwal in IStt, and added largely to his 
collections during a Government Mission in the North West 
Himalaya, Thibet. (An interesting narrative of this journey was 
pub lished two vears ago and noticed in this Review, and now as 
Superinte ndent of the Caleutta Botanical Gardens, he is a worthy 
successor to Roxburgh, Buchanan, Wallich, Griffith, and Fal- 

coner, and is conducting his duties With an ardor that has rarely 
been excelled in any country. Mor the difficult undertaking of 
publishing a Flora /ndica, these two gentlemen possessed greater 
advantages than had ever before been available to any Botanists : 
they returned from India a few years ago with laree ¢ and impor- 
tant materials, and were invited by many of the most illustrious 
savans to combine a review of the labors of their predecessors 
with the publication of their own discoveries ; and we venture to 
predict that a new edition of the /7ora /adica will be soon called 
for, and that this @reat work will constitute a new era in the 
Botany of India. 

The first 250 pages of the Flora Indica are devoted to an in- 
troductory essay, which is interesting to the general reader and 
may be procured separately. It gives amongst other subjects an 
Historical Survey of the labours of Indian botanists, and a sketch 
of the meteorology and climate of India, and concludes with an 
attempt to divide the area embraced in the Flora Indica into 
Physico-geographical or Geographico-botanical districts. We 
consider that this attempt has been very successful, and hope that 
the provinces therein indicated will be adopted by botanists for 
assigning intelligible localities to the plants in the Indian Flora: 
for the old and standard Herbaria so often consulted in England, 
are rendered comparatively uscless to the student of Botanical 
Geography by the want of exact references to the native coun- 
try; such vague habitats as “ India Orientalis or “ Montes 
Hindostanie” “often comprising the whole information hitherto 
obtainable regarding the specific distribution of the plants in 
question. 

The number of Indian botanists whose labours have been no- 
ticed, and the extensive range of collateral scientific discussion, 
involving topics many of them very abtruse, drawn from the 
whole field of Natural’ History, render it impossible for us in the 
few pages allotted to this Review to follow our authors through 
the contents of the volume. It will give a just idea of the inter- 
est and importance of the work if we confine ourselves to one or 
two extracts, and leave our readers to judge from these of the va- 
lue of the whole. 

Let us take by way of illustration, the following general consi- 
derations connected with the study of systematic botany, and the 
description of species, which ought tu be carefully read, We 
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know that this work will fall into the hands of many wh. 
anxious to devote themselves usefully to the advancement cf bo- 
tanical science, and we can assure our readers that the followine 
observations contain a great deal of truth, to which we say, A mer 
the principles enunciated being perfectly sound and eminent 
scasonable. 

“There can be no doubt that any observant person may read! 
acquire such a knowledge of external characters, as will in a s] 
time enable him to refer a considerable number of plants to their 
natural orders: though even for this first step more knowledge . 
principles 1s required, than to make an equal advance in the animal 
kingdom - but to vo be yond this, develop the principles of classitica- 
tion, to refer new and obscure forms to their proper places in t! 
system, to define natural groups and even species on pl ilosophica 
grounds, and to express their relations by characters of real value, and 
with a proper degree of pre tsion, demand a knowledge of morpholog 
anatom V, aad often of phys s1olo: SV; which must be completely at com- 
mand. so as to be brou: wht to bear, when necessary, upon each indiy 
dual organ of every species in the group under consideration. To 
follow the laws that regulate the vrowth of all parts of the plant, 
especially the strue ture of stems, the functions of leaves, the develop- 
ment and arrest of floral organs, and the form, position, and minute 
anatomy of the pollen and ovule, and to trace the whole progress 
of the ovule and its nteguments to their perfect state in the seeds, 
ought all to be familar processes to the systematic botanist who 
proceeds upon safe principles ; but no progress can be made by him 
who confines his attention chiefly to the modifications of these organs 
in individual plants or natural orders. 

To many all this may appear self evident, and we should fear to 
be censured for stating truisms, did not the annals of natural science 
present too many instances of the recklessness with which genera, 
orders, and even so ealled natural systems, have been instituted by 
tvros without the smallest practical acquaintance with structure ani 
atlinities. We do not refer merely to the vagaries of a Rafine ie a 
Bowditch, or a Blanco, though a botanist so eminent as Endlichet 
has thought it necessary to encumber his pages with characters of 
genera which must remain for ever enigmatical, unless some happy 
chance should make us acquainted with the specimens of the author ; 
we have in view more well meaning persons, Who have the progress of 
scrence at heart, but who, by defective definitions and erroneous clas- 
sication, crowd our books with imperfectly detined genera and with 
groups and subdivisions of no practical value. A knowledge of the 
relative importance of characters can only be acquired by long stud) 
and without a due appreciation of their value, no natural group can 
be defined. Hence many of the new genera Ww hic h are daily il cle led to 
our lists rest upon trivial characters, and have no equality with those 
already in existe ‘hee, A } roneness to imit;: ition le ads to a eradui ali lli- 

crease in their numbe ‘rs, Without a correspond ng Increase of sec tion al 
groups. Indeed, even when the sectional groupsare well defined, nd 
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renera in themselves natural, a too great iner ase inthe number of 
venera is detrimental, by keeping out of view “thes <¢ higher divisions 
which are of greater importance. The modern system of elevating 
every minor group, however trifling the characters by which it 1s di- 
stin guishe l, to the rank of a genus, evinces, we think, a want of ap- 
pre dation of the true value of classification. The genius is thy group 
wh eh, 3 in consequence of our system of nomenclature, is kept most 
prominently before the mind, and which has therefore most im portance 
attac oh d to it.’’—(Flora Indica p. 9—11.) 


Our young men want a more systematic teaching im science 
than they now get. Botany seems to be very ill taught in the 
English Schools, the students often obtain only a diffused vague 
knowledge of a few details, but no definite notion, prac tical or 
theoretical of any one point, structural, functional or physiologie: al, 
7 e have it on undoubted authority, that in the final examination 

i Great London School, there was searcely a candidate out of 
40 ee could give a plain account of what an Embryo is? We 
are daily more convinced th: at the e le ‘ments of Bo tany, Zoology, 
(‘hemis stry and Physic ‘s should be satistae ‘torily ac quire dl before the 
student commences the study of the medical profession, but until 
our elementary education is reformed there is no hope of this 
heing accom lished. One reason why we have so few naturalists 
amongst our medical men is because the standard of medical edu- 
cation has risen so high. Twenty years ago, the corporate bodies re- 
quired a curriculum of three or four years, “the ‘y require no more lime 
now, but the present examination dem: ands fen times the amount 
of re welte from those three or four years that it required formerly. 
In our College days if a man wanted to take , Natural History, 
he neglected other classes, or employed the class hours in read- 
ing up his favorite subject. All this is impossible now, a stu- 
dent to graduate from any University, must have devoted all his 
College time to Medicine Surgery, Ke. and the less to Botany 
and Geology the better for him. No doubt if Government would 
interfere and demand an enl: arged curriculum and a Matriculation 
Examination in the elements of science, this will be a great step 
in progress. At page 21, we find the following admirable re- 
sumé on the effects of Hybridisation, to which Dr. Hooker has 
paid a great deal of attention. 


1. “It is a much more difficult operation to produce hybrids, even 
under every advantage, than is usually supposed. The number of 
species capable of being impregnated, even by skilful management, is 
very few ; and in nature the stigma exerts a specific action, which not 
only favours and quickens the ope ration of the pollen of its own spe- 
cies, but which resists and retards the action of that of another, so 
that the artist has not only to forestall the natural operation, but to 
experience opposition to his conducting the artificial one. 
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2. “Even when the impregnation is once effected, very few seeds 
are produced, still fewer of these ripen, and fewest of all hecdene 
healthy plants, capable of maintaining an independent existence : this 
is a very Important point, for under the most favourable influences (a 
large proportion of) seeds that are shed by il healthy plant t in a state 
of nature come to nothing, chiefly owing to the pre-occupation of the 
soil and the wants of the animal creation. 

3. “ The offspring of a hybrid has never yet been known to possess 


a character fore ign to those of its pare its: bt it it blends those of’ e ae hh; 


whence hybridization must be regarded as the means of obliterating, 
not creating, species. 

lL. © The offspring of hybrids are almost invariably absolutely bar- 
ren, nor do we know an authenticated case of the second generation 
maturing its seeds. 

5. “In the animal kingdom hybrids are still rarer in an artificial 
state, are all but unknown in a natural one, and are almost Invariably 
barren. 

“On the other hand, it is often argued that hybrids are common in 
gardens, and that their occurrence in a state of nature cannot be de- 
nied; and that if the permanence of one such hybrid be admitted, the 
whole fabric of species is shaken to its foundation. Such summary 
conclusions are however opposed to philosophical caution; the whole 
subject is one that cannot be cleared up by a consideration of excep- 
tional cases; it must be argued upon broad principles, and unfortu- 
nately no argument has ever been adduced that has not been taken in 
evidence on both sides of the question. This is especially the case 
with hybridization, which, in so far as it can produce a form distinct 
from either parent, does, in one sense create what may temporarily 
pass for a species ; and in so far as ~ hybrid combines the characters 
of both parents, it te mpori ily obliterates the destinctive characters 
of each. All, then, that we could legitimately conclude from these 
facts is, that were hybrids of universal occurrence, they would have 
obliterated all traces of species, but that, exceptional in art, and not 
proven if not almost impossib be in nature, they cannot be assumed to 
have produced any appreciable result.” 


The following remarks on habit are excellent ; they cannot be 
sufliciently kept in view, when describing species :— 

“We have reserved habit as the last point to which we shall allude 
in connection with this subject, though we believe it to be of all others 
the most deceptive, as indicating specific difference. Habit is a thing 
which every one thinks he appreciates, but which no two persons simi- 
larly appreciate ; each individual’s conce ption of it de pe nding on his 
own knowledge and e xperience, usually on first impressions, and often 
on preconceived ideas which become dominant. Like all other vague 
terms, it is used with as much confidence by a gardener to dise ‘riminate 

varieties, as by the botanist to distinguish species. The student should 
be on his guard to avoid bei ing led astray by dominant ideas on this 
subject, and fane ving that the aspect tofa Bi ies to which he is most 
accustomed is the typical one of its race. Let him examine well, u 
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thew native forests, those most variable of all plants, the Pines. Let 
him compare, Praus longifolia: trom a deep dell in the humid atmos- 
phere of Kumaon, Nepal, or Sikkim, with the same tree growing on a 
sand-stone rock in the arid climate of the Punjab. — Let him contrast 
the Lareh of Switzerland, or the Tyrol, with that cultivated in) our 
Mnelish plantations ; or the common Seoteh Fir of the sandy plains of 
North Germany with the same tree on the higher Alps ; or attempt 
to give limits to the variations of the Yew-tree everywhere, whether 
wild or cultivated. Our Junipers, Willows, Birches, and Roses will 
afford in abundance similar instances of great mutability of form, with 
no modification of essential characters ; and the gardener makes of one 
and the same species, or even variety, a standard or espalier, a tree or 
shrub, an erect or decumbent plant. Most of these instances and 
many others must be familiar to botanists ; vet we believe we shall 
meet with few) supporters in the opinion we have formed, and to 
which direct observation has led us, that habit alone, when unacecom- 
panied by characters, in the organs of reproduction especially, is of no 
specific weight whatever.’ — (#71. Ind. pp. 382-33 


Let us cast a olance on the Geographico-botanieal regions, 
adopted in the Introductory Essay. We have looked with much 
interest to the arrangement followed with reference to those parts 
of Southern India in which we have chictly resided. 

Our first perusal we were inclined to doubt the correctness of the 
limits assigned to the Flora of the Eastern Coast, but the opimions 
of the Honourable Mr. Walter Elhot of Madras, who resided ma- 
ny years in Orissa, and whose acquirements, both as a Botanist 
and as a Zoologist, entitle his views to much weight, tend to con- 
firm the statement of our author. His remarks on the subject 
of the Fauna and Flora of that Coast are so interesting that we 


subjoin them at length. 


“T had not perceived any marked divisions in the vegetable king- 
dom between the Northern and Southern Coast Districts, but the line 
of demarcation between certain species of animals agrees remarkably 
well with the Southern boundary assigned to Orissa. Thus, the com- 
mon Monkey, Simia (Macacus) radiatus is succeeded at the Godavery 
by the Simia Rhesus, or short tailed Baboon of Bengal—the black 
faced Monkey of the Carnatic with his pointed crest which I called 
Semnopithecus Priami gives place to the true Semnopithecus Entel- 
lus; the Dekhan hare, Lepus nigricollis, 1s represented on the North 
of the Godavery by the Lepus ruficandatus, and the beautiful jungle 
fowl of the South is replaced by the more sombre plumaged Gallus 
Bankiva. These familiar examples, which might be multiplied by re- 
ferring to less known species, shew how well defined a line is afforded 
hy the Godavery between the living inhabitants of the Orissa and 
Carnatic Divisions of the Coromandel Coast. The most marked dif- 
ference in the forest appeared to me to consist in the prevalence of 
the Saul to the North of the Godavery, the black pepper, long pepper, 
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raspberry, Rowburghia, Cycade, Aracee and Dioscoreacee, &e. Which 
abound in Orissa. The Cauliflower begins to head at Chicacole, and 
flowers abundantly at te but we could not succeed in procuring a 


good head at Vizagapatam. I may also add as characteristic of the 


Orissa region the fine oranges brought down in great quantities from 
the Hills of Vizagapatam and Ganjam, which has led me to fancy 
they may be the original habitat of the orange. (dlon. W. Eilict 
i literis.) 

To the general very great correctness of this work we have 
already borne ample testimony, but in the following few points 
we differ from the conclusions at which our Authors have arrived. 

At page 32, we find “ that the Digitalis grown in the IHima- 
laya is said to have proved almost inert.” This result we do not 
think ean be established, for on the Neilgherry Hills, its cultiva- 
tion has been so vacenasdl that the Medical Board of Madr: us, 
under date December 50th, 1554, ordered that the Department be 
henceforth supplied with the drug “ from local sources.” 

At page 37, some remarkable facts are noted, the first, with refer- 
ence to the absence of Oaks in the Peninsula of Ilimdostan and 
in Ceylon, though they abound on the opposite shores of the Bay 
of Be neal continuously from the Himalaya to Java: the second, 


the want of any Pine in the Peninsula of Hindostan. The want of 


Cyeadew in Ceylon is also noted; this last however is a mis- 
take, as Mr. Thwaites mentions that a Cyeas is found in 
that Island, and also a ipa, the absence of which at page 
120 of the Flora Indica is stated to be a remarkable deticiency. 

At page 45, it is remarked with reference to the Flora of Ma- 
labar, that — 

‘Till very recently a great many of the plants figured were not 
familiarly known: within the last twenty years, however, its Flora 
has been investigated by so many Botanists, as to be considered 
nearly exhausted; and as the novelties will consist chiefly of obscurt 
plants, we may conclude that when the collections now in Europe 
(particularly Wight’s) are described, Rheede’s plants will be all iden- 
titfiable.”’ 


But what is the opinion of Dr. Wight, the latest and most 
distinguished explorer in these forests? In one of his last 
letters from the Neilgherries to a Botanical friend, he says that 
‘further researches will no doubt add considerably to the numbe r 
of known species, for itr: ely happens that I undertake a d: 1y's 
excursion down the Malabar Ghats without adding several novel- 
ties to my collections.”” And in the introduction to the 6th vol. of 
his leones Plantarum Indiae Orientalis published in 1553, he vives 
further testimony in these words: 


‘But so far is the field from being exhausted that, I may say 
for myself, had circumstances permitted, my materials are still so 
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ample, that I could easily have continued this work through 1500 
or 2000 additional plates, the subjects for the most part appertaining 
to the Peninsular Flora. It is to be hoped, therefore, that some new 
aspirant to botanical fame and honors will be induced to resume 
the work thus prematurely dropped.” 


In proof of the correctness of Dr. Wight’s view, we have the 
assurance that Dr. Cleghorn, the Professor of Botany at Madras, 
has lately received several interesting novelties from the Malabar 
Coast, including some arboreous forms of ereat SIZC, The last. 
and most valuable discovery being a new species of /sovandra 
which yields an exudation, possessing the non-conducting proper- 
ties of true Gutta Percha.— (Vide Jury Reports of Madras Exhihi- 
lion.) 

Hlowever, if is certain that we want o/serrations in prefer- 
ence to collections from the ditferent: provinces of India. The 
fact is there are very few workers in Systematic Botany and 
Affinities of Plants, not) perhaps more than ten in all India, 
while the accumulations of specimens is something indescribable, 
We still require plants from Travancore, and from Central India 
properly SO called. 

The common idea of an Indian climate is confined to great 
heat at one season, and a deluge of rain at another; although 
independant of mere altitude, there are infinite varieties of cli- 
mate, accompanied by very different hygrometric states of the 
atmosphere. The vast possessions of the British Empire in In- 
dia, are traversed by mountains the loftiest in the world, and 
consequently include a vegetation the most rich, and exhibit 
every gradation of altitude, from that of the Coromandel plain to 
the Alpine summit of Kauchin-janga—and every degree of mois- 
ture from Assam, with its maximum of humidity, to the extreme 
aridity of Aden, where rain scarcely falls during the entire year. 
It is, therefore, with the greatest pleasure that we find in the 
Introductory Essay to the Flora Indica, a Digest of all that has 
been written on this subject by Royle and others, in addition to 
the observations of our authors themselves, which are truly ad- 
mirable and merit the deepest attention from every one in- 
terested in the subject. In the Introduction, the climate of the 
whole of India in its widest sense, from Cashmere to Singapore, 
and from Seinde to Assam, has been discussed with an amount 
of detail and precision, which reminds one of the brilliant eX- 
positions of Baron Humboldt. The geographical distribution 
into Botanical Distriets, and the illustrative map, affords at a 
lance a general conception of the vast British terrritories which 
could scarcely be gained before, even atter referring to many 


standard works, 
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The remaining aw PSD closely printed pages of the volume are 
devoted to the Flora ; the generic and speeific characters and 
descriptions being elven mn Latin, with observations in Enelish, 
accompanied by a very full table of contents, and a complete 
Index of Gener: i, Species and Synonyms, The Whole is execu- 
ted with a degree of care and accuracy that will Justify its beine 
ranked with the most valuable botanical pub lications of this or 
any other day, Some may think that there is too ereat a 
disposition to reduce the number of spec ics pre vious’ y f Teal ribed : 
but having had an opportunity of examining, in some instances, 
the extended series of specimens which fell under the eye of 
our authors, we think they have taken a right view - and we 
“re sure that Robert Brown, facile princeps Botanicoram, will 
be delighted at the critical cutting down of ideal or doubtful 
species, While some Aair-splitting Botanists will break their 
hearts at this result. 

The map aecompanying this Flora is a novel and valuable 
feature. It professes to divide the whole area under considera- 
tion ito such provinces as shall, in general terms, be a suflici- 
ent indication of the geographie al hi abitats of the plants describ- 
ed; and it designates these by names already familiar to geo- 
eraphers, and which should be also to naturalists : and we most 
sincerely hope that Botanists will, in future, whenever they may 
have occasion to designate the locality of an Indian plant, adopt 
the divisions here proposed. In a strictly Botanical point of 
view this great work is sure to be of infinite service. — Fif- 
teen natural orders only are comprised in this volume, be- 
winning with anunculacee, and ending with fwmariacee. 
The mode in which these are handled is quite a model to 
be followed by subsequent observers, embracing not only the 
correct yay ‘ats of species and limitation of genera and 
families, but discussing with great depth and lucidity the strue- 
ture and affinities of allied groups. The most learned Botanist 
will read with pleasure the observations on the wood of JVJeu/sper- 
wacee and the anamalous structure of Nymphaacee. The gene- 
ral notes under each order are most excellent, the interesting 
family Avovacee are admirably handled. © Every reader must 
feel great regret that so small a portion has yet been treated of, 


but we trust that a second volume cont; uning a larger age of 


our Indian Flora’ will shortly appear from the pens 0 the 
authors.® 
The Court of Directors have taken 100 copies of the work, 


* Our authors have done well to connect the name of WM. Deeaisne with the 
Natural Order Lardizabalee in the new Genus Decaisnea, so beautifully figured 
im the Himalayan Tilustrations. Lhe Monograph of that savant is a proof of lus 
great Botanical acumen, 
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but we regret that they did not, at the suggestion of the British 
Association for the advancement of Science, promote the work 
by a large pecuniary grant. The completion of scientitie works 
on a large scale 1s scarcely practicable from the private re- 
sources of two young Medical Oilicers. We trust that nothing 
may occur in this case to hinder the completion of a Flora so 
admirably began, and which reflects so much credit upon the 
authors, and upon the patronage of the Hlonorable Court. 

It remains to add that the system of spelling adopted in this 
work is the purely Italian spelling, after Sir Wm. Jones, which 
is the best for foreigners as well as our countrymen. Great 
ditlieulty constantly arises from the discordant and inconsistent 
methods of spelling native names in Roman characters. — Practi- 
cal utility requires that an attempt be made to obtain uniform 
spelling, and the above system is most generally adopted in the 
works a English Orient: alists. 

The prineipal object of the “ Himalayan Illustrations” which 
stands next at the top of this article is, by the publication of a 
series of botanial drawings, executed in the very highest style of 
art, to introduce to the notice of the public a se ection of Sikkim- 
Himalayan plants, which, from their beauty, novelty, and in- 
terest, are eminently worthy of cultivation in England ; sand, at 
the same time, to record the great services rende red. to Himalayan 
botany by the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., Judge in the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

~— ted by the publication of the ‘Sikkim Rhododendrons,’ 
Mr. Cathcart visited Darjeeling, in the Himalaya, in 1849-50, 
with the view of furthering botanical science by employing aur- 
tists, at his own expense, in delineating the magnificent plants 
of those mountains. During his residence there, several artists 
were kept constantly at work under Mr. Catheart’s and Dr. 
Ilooker’s superintendence ; and coloured drawings of nearly a 
thousand plants were made. It was Mr. Catheart’s intention, on 
his return to England, to have published (also at his own ex- 
pense), in conjunction with Dr. Hooker, a very large selection of 
these, in the form of the ‘Sikkim Rhodode mndrons, but his la- 
mented death (at Lausanne, in 1851), when on his homeward 
journey, frustrated this munificent intention. The invaluable col- 
lection of coloured drawings has been presented tothe Museum 
of the Royal Gardens of Kew by Mr. Catheart’s sister ; and it 
is from a selection of these drawings that Dr. Hooker has prepar- 
ed this sple mdid work, as a suitable tribute to the memory, and the 
love of science of his deceased friend. 

The work of Professor D’Candolle consists of two thick Svo. 
volumes with 1300 pages of closely printed matter, written in 
Fronch with great precision and clearness of diction, ‘That a 
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translation in English will speedily appear, we cannot for a mo- 
ment doubt, as this 1 impe rtant work has lone been anxiously ex- 
pected by Naturalists of all classes, who were aware that M. A. 
D’Candolle was er igaged im its preparation. 

Daring the 30 years that have succeeded the publication of 
Schow’s Geography of plants, facts have been accumulating with 
wonderful rapidity, but with the exeeption of the celebrated 
D’Candolle, (yrimus) HL. C. Watson, and the late lamented E. 
Porlies’ admirable efforts, there has been no attempt to arrange 
and classify the results. In various parts of the world, local 
Mloras have been published ; these have been good beginnings anc 
often of @reat v: “es detailing the distribution of species; and many 
travellers, @iited inv: arious. ways, have tabulated the results of 
their observations price etic ally, ore): graphic ally, or svstematical- 
ly ; but these have not been given to the work 1 ellie tively upon 
any Well arranged plan. 

Alphoso D’Candolle has a taste for arithmetical problems, and 
at an euly age published a valuable Mssay on the elevation of 
Botanical ILibitats in the immediate neiehbourhood of Geneva. 
Il» has eluctdate several Natural Families of — has tane@ht 
Botany in all its branches, and has had the direction of one of the 
largest B ‘tanical gardens in the world. There is perhaps no Bo- 
tanist who could produce so many and varied quahifications for 
the successful accomplishment of a great undertaking lke 
this. 

The following outline of the contents of the various Chapters 
will eive some idea of this elaborate work : 


Book I, Preliminary observations on the rationale of the action 
of Temperature, Light, and Humidity. 

‘Chapter 1. Plants in relation to their surrounding physical con- 
ditions. 

* Chapter 2. Some of the effects of Temperature and Light upon 
plants, aud several methods of measuring the influence of these agents. 
Throughout this Chapter are scattered a multitude of Tables of tem- 
perature and sun light, with registers of their effects upon the distri- 
bution of wild and cultivated plants. 

* Chapter 3. The geographical distribution of the sums of influenc- 
ing ‘Temperatures. 

* Book II. Geogr aphical Bot: any, or the study of species, genera, 
and families, under a geogr: aphical point of view. 

‘Chapter 4, The Limitation of species on plains and upon moun- 
tains. It is difficult to explain why one plant should be local and 
another cosmopolitan. The effects of climate and facilities of propa- 
gation will not account for it, as some plants became more abundant 
when introduced into new, than in their native localities. 

= Chapter 5. The form of the areas inhabited by species. This is a 
very eurious subject. Some species oceupy nearly circular areas, 
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others extend in one direetion many times further than in another : 
the causes of this are explained in the last chapter. 

“ Chapter 6. The aggregation and segregation of the individuals of 
a species In different parts of the area it inhabits. A number of very 
curious facts on the alternation of the species are here detailed. 

5 Chapter 7. The areas occupied by species.” 

The question of the means of dispersion is naturally considered 
in this place, and the results are extremely striking. Plants with 
numerous and small seeds are more widely dispersed than others, 
whilst those species whose seeds have aids to dispersion are not 
so. From the consideration of a vast number of faets, the au- 
thor concludes that the families whose seeds retain the vitality 
longest are, MJalracew, Leguininose, Cucurhitacee, Solanaceae and 
Polygonacee. Odjrly seeds do not retain vitality for a long time 
unless when buried deeply. Seeds with horny-albumen (as Coflee 
and Madder) also quickly lose their vitality. Monsieur D’Can- 
dolle has adopted the scientific name of the species, genera and 
families alluded to throughout his work, in preference to their 
Kaglish, French and German appellations. We entirely agree as 
to the necessity of using Latin names, and the propriety of dif- 
fusing a knowledge of them. 

Tarning from these important works, let us take a glance 
at the efforts now being made to promote the advancement of Bo- 
tanical science in Southern India and Ceylon: for this purpose, 
we propose to advert to the gardens existing at Madras, Ootaca- 
mund and Peradenia. 

The garden of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras, es- 
tablished in 1835, is situated on the Mount Road, in immediate 
proximity to the Cathedral, covering an area of about twelve acres, 
and about two miles distant from the sea. ‘The mean annual tempe- 
rature is about 84°, and the average rainfall is 51 inches, but the 
fall is very variable, the greatest being SS inches in 1827, and the 
least, 1S in 1832. The income is 250 Rs. per month from Govern- 
ment : and an equal sum from subscribers. Here Dr. Wight and 
Colonel Reid, in the early days of the Institution, collected all the 
commoner, and many of the rarer Peninsular shrubs and trees, till 
at last it has assumed the appearance of a well stocked Botanical 
Garden. The Hortus Madraspatensis, a Catalogue arranged ac- 
cording to the Natural System, was published by Dr. Cleghorn in 
1853. It contains a nearly complete list of the plants growing 
in the garden at that time, and refers the reader to a good figure 
and description of each. We are informed that the accession of 
specimens during the last year has been very large from various 
quarters, but particularly from the Honorable Company’s Garden, 
Caleutta ; and we have the pleasure to learn that the allowances 
have been increased and the garden extended by order of Govern- 
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ment; the enlargement will give room for a more comprehensive 


Arboretum, and allow the nurseries to be augmented under the 


careful superintendence of =a Jatlrey. It is generally under- 
stood that the Government « (Phan IS contemplate unitine the 
conservation of forests with a general supervision of the Botant- 
eal gardens at Madras and Ootacamund, and the collection and 
publication of facts respecting the Vegetable Kingdom in South- 
ern India. 

In the dry climate of Madras, Cactuses and Euphorbie g@row 
well, and also many American plants, as Guaiae and Loewood, 
which are indigenous in the same parallel of latitude. It is indeed 
remarkable how m: iny plants from Jamaica and Campeachy Bay 
thrive within the influence of the sea breeze at Madras. We 
have no where seen the Petreas and Poivreas looking better; and 
there are also some Bignoniaceous trees and Adansonias which are 
ereat attractions to the public. On the other hand, the moisture 
loving plants of the tropies, als Gullifera, Myristicacer, Lauracea . 
Ve., do not like the climate ; indeed, they are preserved alive with 
difficulty. A close Green house to grow Orchids, Ferus, Scifaini- 
wee, Se. would be very useful, as the Carnatic does not permit 
the erowth of these without suc th aid. 

The general progress of the Botanical and Horticultural Gar- 
den at Ootacamund (elevation 7400 feet, mean temperature 6] 
and rainfall only 64 imches,) and of the branch garden at Kul- 
hutty (elevation 5300 feet) both of which originated in LS45, at 
the recommendation of Lord Tweeddale, has been very satistac- 
torv; a large number of valuable and useful plants have been pyro- 
pir ihe and the Superintendent now possesses means of propa- 
gating and distributing newly introduced plants ‘in less thao 
half the time formerly required.” 

The expenses of the garden for the years 1853-55 appear to have 
be en about 7,200 Rs, or 200 Rs, per month. The income consists of 
5,900 Rs, the Government allowance; LS8 received from donations, 
par 3,366 realised by the sale of plants, seeds, &e. The latter is a 
large sum when it is considered that the garden is of recent origin, 
and that a very large portion of its stock must still be too young for 
sale. The difficulties and expense of transit must also operate to 
limit the sale of plants. We consider therefore that the realization 
of nearly 100 Rs, per month in this manner is a very good erite- 
rion of the utility of the garden and of its suecessful management. 

It is of course desirable that the garden should not entail 
any undue expenditure on the State; but on the other hand, 
it is not desirable to adhere too closely to the plan of mi aking 
it self-supporting at the outset. The "attic, will he amply 
repaid indireetly by the dissemination through the country el 
the many valuable preduc tions of other lands, 
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One of the most interesting facts recorded in the Report before 


us, and which seems well established, respects the suitableness of 


the climate of the Neilgherries to the cultivation of many Aus- 
tralian, Patagonian and Chinese plants ; for instance, Himal: ayan 
Pines and Rhododendrons, American Azaleas, Austr: ali an Acacias 
and Euealyptuses, are now propagated in abundance. — Apart 
from the intrinsic value of those already introduced, the tact 
is important as doing away, ina great measure, with the hesi- 
tation Government might feel to import, at some expense, plants, 
the suecess of which was problematical: for the knowlege that 
trees and shrubs requiring certain peculiarities of soil and cli- 
mate are already thriving on these Hills, places the successful 
introduction of others with like requirements almost beyond 
doubt. The best varieties of English Apples and Pears we are 
told will soon be abundant. The attempts made to forward 
slips of English fruits trees for grafis in India, seem to have been 
very successful. The imtroduction and cultivation of various 
medicinal plants also as Rhubarb, Jalap, Henbane and Foxglove 
is of great moment: and it is to be noticed that the “medical 
stores are now supplied from local sources with the two last of 
these drugs, instead of receiving them from England as formerly. 

By an extension of this drug erowing department a two fold 
advantage would acerue, the garden would become in a greater 
measure self -supporting, and secondly, the public stores would 
be supphed with indigenous drugs, at low cost, while their 
purity could be depended upon. It is not unlikely that Taraxa- 
cum and Mint could be reared without difficulty ; and the essential 
oil of Peppermint and other Labiate plants is always in demand 
throughout India. 

The experiment of raising seeds on the hills for growth i 
the plains is well worthy of a ood trial, and the additional ex- 
pense would be well incurred in carrying out this object. Eng- 
lish seeds are difficult to procure at the proper season, are ex- 
pensive and uncertain, and, of course, beyond the reach of any 
but Europeans. The various stations in Mysore and the Dee- 
can would probably require a good many pac kets, and if it be 
found that vegetables can be grown in Burmah during the 
rains (para. 9) Neilgherry seeds will prove most valuable, as they 
will be available, we understand, in May, while the English sup- 
ply reaches Madr: s in Septe mber and October. We obse ‘rve that 
the erection of a Conservatory has been sanctioned by the 
Madras Government and this when completed will doubtless 
add much to the value of the garden in a Botanical point of view. 

There is one point which is worthy of consideration, viz. the 
establishment of another garden, in a situation, which would fori 
a connecting link between the gardens at Madras and Ootaca- 
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mund. The difference of ¢ temperature between the Ne Ueherry 
Hills and the Carnatic plains is so great, that we fear many va- 
lnable plants aeclim: atised in the former, would not succeed if at 
once tr ame lanted into the latter ; and we would therefore sueeest 
the establishment of a warden under skilled superintendence at 
Banealore, where indeed a flourishing experimental | evarden existed 
some years ago under the indefatigable direction of Capt. Munro, 
IH. M. 39th Reet., one of the most experienced Horticulturists 
whom we have met in India. ‘These institutions should be eon- 
sidered parts of one system, and each should have the preference 
over private parties to the productions of the others. There 
would be no difficulty im arranging this matter, and we think 
the plan holds out the best hope ot introducing into India 
eenerally many valuable plants. 

The system of training apprentices proposed by Mr. Melvor, 
is strongly to be recommended, and promises to be of much “i 
portance, Creat ood to the country might be eflecte “d the re] V. 
The lads should be taught to labour with their own h: ands, and 
afterwards they might be employed to keep a “ day book” and 
undergo periodical examinations as Medical pupils in a Hospital. 
The sending out young men thoroughly trained in_ the princi- 
ples of Aericulture and Hortie ulture will be most be nefieial to 
the country, perhaps more than the distribution of useful plants 
which are now disseminated widely, but are lost in large numbers 
from their proper culture and treatment being little understood. 
The following is an outline of Mr. Melvor’s plan, which we un- 
derstand is now being carried out at a very trifling expence, 
borne by the Institution itself. 

“Ist. That the number of apprentices be limited to six. That 
European, Kast Indian and Native boys of 14 years of age and upwards 
be admitted, provided they shall have received a good English edu- 
cation. 

2nd. That each apprentice be taken 12 months on trial previous 
to being indentured, and in the event ofhis being approved of, that he 
be bound to serve for a pe ‘riod of five years, and to labour with his own 
hi ands during that time in every operation he may be required so to do. 

‘3rd. That the apprentices be divided into two classes. ‘The first 
class to receive for the first two years a salary of LO Rs. monthly. 
The second two years 15 Rs. monthly and the last year a monthly 
salary of 20 Rs. That the second class apprentice receive for the 
first two years a salary of 7 Rs. monthly, the second two years a 
monthly salary of 12 Rs., and the last year 15 Rs. monthly. That 
the apprentices be advanced from the second to the first class ac- 
cording to their proticienc y and good conduct. That still further 
inducements may be he ld out by having annual examinations and 


awarding prizes of useful books to those who prove themselves most 
eflicient. 
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‘4th. That the apprentice be taught practically every operation of 
Horticulture and Agriculture and the Phy siolo: cieal, principles on 
which these operations depend ; as also the rudiments of Botany.” 


The projected Hill Asylum on the Neilgherries and the barracks 
at Jackatallah, wall probab ly furnish many promising lads, both 
European and East Indian: but we may observe that no native 
hoy, who has received a good Enelish edue: ation, can be e xpected, as 
the educated elass of natives will not be found willing to work in 
eardens. There isa great demand at present for skilled labour in the 
superintendence of Coflee estates, Nutmeg: plantations, and ge- 
neral gardens ; and this is a move in the direction of that Agri- 
cultural tuition which is alluded to in the Education Dispateh 
and which is admitted on all hands to be a most important 
desideratum. 

The Royal Botamie Garden at Peradenia, in Ceylon, four miles 
from Kandy and 1,800 feet above the level of the sea, is now in 
beautiful order, and the grounds very picturesque, with the river 
Mahavelliganaga flowing on one side, and mountain scene ry ofa 
magnificent character on the other. [tis altogether a little para- 
dise, where fine seenery, a lovely climate, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Stri werbe rries, &e. delight ‘and refresh the body and mind, exhaust - 
ed by the dry heat of Jaffna, or the moist heat of Malabar. The 
mean temperature of the year is 75°, and the fall of rain about 55 
inches. The garden being between 30 and 40 years old, con- 
tains some fine well-grown specimens of trees ; the fifteen palms of 
Ceylon are well represented, and there are good examples of 
Teak, Licus elastica, Sc. Mr. Thwaites, the a able Superin- 
tendent, who succeeded the Brazilian traveller, Mr. Gardner, is 
actively ‘end ably investigating the Flora of the Island, bringing 

vreat Botanic al acquirements to bear upon the rich mate rials of 
the Cinghalese Flora; and from his unremitting labours, which 
have given him a high position among Indian Botanists, we 
hope to see great results, if his talents and industry are not the 
cause of his re eaveal to a higher position elsewhere. 

We observe that the Re port of the Peradenia garden is very 
favorable, and that Mr. Thwaites, without neglecting the scienti- 
fic bearing of the establishment, is judiciously directing a large 
portion of his time to the introduction, cultivation, and distribu- 


tion of wsefu/ plants, the best West Indian Ginger, various kinds of 


Cotton, Vanilla, Manilla Lh mp, China Grass Cloth, the Argan from 
Morocco, Shiraz Tobacco, Brazil Wood, and numerous ornamen- 
tal pl: wabe received by monthly intercommunication with the 
~ yal Gardens, Kew, and the Honorable Company’s ee n, 
Caleutta, have been propagated with success and dispersed a: 
multiplie d, 
With such a system of working, and so yaluable a Superinten- 
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dent, the garden cannot fuil to be a public service, and to merit 
the high approvi al of the Colonial Government. 

Knowing well by experience that a well arranged Herbarium 
Is a si ne qua won to the sy slemi itic Bot: anist, Wwe are ol; ad to ob- 
serve that Mr. Thwaites is eflectively carrying out the collection 
of authentic specimens: it would be well for science if the same 
principle was acted upon, and standards of comparison were located 
in various parts of India. The Peradenia Herbarium now contains 
about 3000 species of indigenous plants including Ferns, and we 
understand that it is Mr. Thwaites’ intention to publish a Flora of 
the Island. He tells us, “ Several interesting species have been ac- 
quired for the collection i in the Botanical excursions made during 
the past year. The importance of having in this establishment 
as complete a collection as possible of the pl: ints indigenous to the 
Island can hardly be overrated, Its utility was shown in my 
being able a few days ago to identify and give the proper names 
to a collection of woods about being forwarded to the Paris Ex- 
hibition,—thus rendering the specimens of far greater value and 
interest than they would otherwise have possessed.” He con- 
cludes his Report ‘thus :— 


“IT would take the liberty of strongly urging the establishment 
and support by the Governme thee of experimental gardens throughout 
the Island, such as have been commenced at Komegalle and in the 
Central province at Matelle and Badulla, ‘These gardens, under the 
charge of the Assistant Agents, might at a very moderate expense 
of carriage, be supplied with plants, both useful and ornamental, 
from this establishment, and become the means of introducing 
amongst the native population new kinds and better varieties of 
plants and the better systems of cultivation. I have been much gra- 
tified by observing amongst many of the native Headmen a good 
deal of interest exhibited on the subject of the introduction of new 
plants for cultivation and there can be no doubt that great good 
would result from as much encouragement as possible being given to 
this feeling. I may also remark, that I have already seen the good 
eflect. of the Horticultural Exhibitions which have been held at Co- 
lombo. The bringing together the European and native residents 
on a subject interesting to both, cannot but result in mutual advan- 
tage, whilst either party has so much to learn from the other.” 
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Art. IV.—1. Oficial Reports on the Provrinee of Awmaon. 13) 
J. H. Barres, Esg., Commissioner of Kumaon. Agra. 
Notes of I} anderings in the llimalaya, By PiLGrin, Agra, 

LS4eb. 


Sratistics are so exceedingly uninteresting to ordinary folks, 
that there would be little use, in inviting our readers to ae- 
company us im a journey through those that, from time to 
time, have issued from the portfolios of the Commissioners of 
Kumaon and Gurhwal. And yet, embracing as these districts 
do every variety of climate, from the unhealthy heat of the 
Terai’s dense jungles, up to the as unhealthy cold of the Tar- 
tar passes of Mana or Niti; being, as they are, the resort of 
hundreds and thousands of pilgrims, bent upon visiting the 
streams of the holiest of rivers, ere it has attained to the dignity 
of wearing its own sacred name; contaming, as they do, objects 
of extreme interest for every lover of nature’s grandest and wild- 
est beauties, or of her quieter and more romantic charms; if 
would be well nigh impossible, that even a Commissioner’s sta- 
tistics, did they touch on natural productions at all, should be 
wholly barren of interest. Certainly they are not. Barring 
the settlement part of the business, there is here and there very 
agreeable reading. With statistic No. | that meets us on opening 
the volume, we are rather speedily driven to the conclusion, ei- 
ther that the inhabitants of these two districts are not exactly 
as industrious as they ought to be, or that the country is not 
very densely populated. Of the nearly eleven thousand square 
miles, which form Kumaon and Gurhwal, upwards of half 
that number are incapable of cultivation; whilst of the re- 
mainder, all of which might be cultivated, and pay its cul- 
tivator well, only half is cultivated at all: 1. e. three-fifths 
of the whole distict is snow, or barren; one-fifth is eultiva- 
ted; and one-fifth is uncultivated. There is, as every body knows, 
considerably more difficulty in bringing a hill-side under culti- 
vation, than a level piece of ground. The terraces, which form 
one of the principal characteristics of the scenery of Kumaon, 
have to be made with some care, and are a considerable expense 
at first, as their fronts have to be supported with abutments of 
stone, and the violent torrents of rain are by no means subser- 
vient to the strengthening of these stone edges. Unless the 
terraces are fairly drained, twenty-four hours of rain may 
completely upset the labour of many weeks, and, washing 
down their outer supports, may reduce them again to their 
original hill-side aspect, These terraces, except when covered 
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with their green crops, are no great additions to the beauty of 
the scenery ; for beauty of scenery shuns uniformity, But no 
one can complain of their being the rule in Kumaon scenery, 
They are, of course, the accompaniments toa village or hamlet 
and, as the ok Llady could not help remarking the wonderful dis- 
pensation of Providence, in that rivers inv: iably ran by laree 
towns, so none can help observing: that these terraced. slopes 
hang round their attendant hamlet; giving a sort of civilized 
aspect to the rude huts, which form the lhttle world of the evene- 
rations of poor people who have lived in them, many of whom 
have never seen a wheeled conveyance. Primitive are the habits 
of sue h ad race 5 and, if one could but eet over their love of dirt, 
and filth, and sincintin insects, they would be ] Vy no means a dis- 
agreeable people to visit. Hlonesty and truth, frugality and good 
humour, are undoubtedly stronger in the aborigines of the 
Kumaon hills, than in their near neighbours of the pl: uns of Ro- 
hileund., Infinite ly more ene rgetic, and active, When they please, 
their strength 1s not so e ‘xhibited, in sitting still, The hill man 
is often idle, but—with all respect to Mr, Traill’ s opinion—rarely 
andolent, dle, from not considering he has anything particular 
to do, rather th: in because he loves doing nothing. He has more 
kelf-respect, is less wont to cringe, isa firmer friend, a more open 
enemy—than Is neighbour of the plam. But, it must be con- 
fessed he*is not sufficiently fond of ablutions, and clean raiment. 
He holds it neither a morab, nor physical, harm to be dirty. 
It is no want of self-respect in him to be so; it is his natural, 
abnormal state. 

One cause of this may be, that, till late years, he has been 
very little civilized by the visits of his more polished brethren 
of the human race: for, taking Johnson’s detinition of a 
road, there are no roads in Kumaon. The highw: av leading 
from Nynee Tal to Almorah is universally calle daroad. But, 
bevond those metropolitan cities, and in the district gene- 
rally, there are footpaths, which vary from one to six feet in 
breadth, and are of every variety and degree of aechivity, frem 
the horizontal to the perpendicular, When approac hing the 
latter, the paths degenerate, or rather are exalted, into steps. 
The definition of a Kumaon road is, a path where a hill-po- 
ny is able to go. When he absolutely refuses to go on any 
more, as in the case of a flight of steep steps, made of loose 
stones, it poy loses its title to be called a road, and is mere- 
ly a path, or highway for travellers, who are supposed to be 
able to get i anything short of a smooth perpendicular wall. 
Turnpikes, are not yet known in this part of India. Bridges also 
over the rivers or hill torrents are by no means common, — ‘The 
suspension bridges in the neighbourhood of Almoral have soon te 
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be exchanged for others, less costly, and a little more dangerous, 
Mr. ‘Traill describes them as of four kinds. 


“The first, consists of a single spar thrown across from bank to 
bank ; the second is formed of successive layers of timbers, the upper 
gradually projecting beyond the lower from either bank towards each 
other, in the form of an arch, until the interval in the centre be suf. 
ficiently reduced to admit of a single timber being thrown across the 
upper layers, the ends of the projecting timbers being secured in the 
stone piers; these bridges, which are called Sangas, are usually from 
two to three timbers wide, and have sometimes a railing on each side. 
The third description of bridges, called the Juda is constructed of 
ropes: two sets of cables being stretched across the river, and the ends 
secured in the banks, the road way, consisting of slight ladders of 
wood, two feet in breadth, is suspended parallel to the cables by ropes 
of about three feet in length. By this arrangemeyt, the horizontal 
cables form a balustrade to support the passenger, while reaching 
from step to step of the ladders. To make the Jhila practicable 
for goats and sheep, the interstices of the ladders are sometimes 
closed up with twigs laid close to each other. A construction of this 
kind necessarily requires a high bank on both sides ; and, where this 
evident advantage may be wanting, the deficiency of height is suppli- 
ed by wooden gallows, erected on the two banks over which the ends 
of the cables are passed. The fourth, and most simple, bridge consists 
merely of a single cable stretched across the stream, to which is sus- 
pended a basket traversing on a wooden ring; the passenger or bag- 
gage being placed in this basket, it is drawn across by a man on the 
opposite side, by means of a rope attached to the bottom ; this is 
termed a Chinka.” (p. 5.) 


We confess to not liking C/ivsas. In crossing one, we 
cannot help thinking of the gentleman, who, whilst descend- 
ing into a coal-pit ina hutch, most foolishly asked his sable 
conductor, whether the rope was often changed? —‘ Sometimes, 
Sir,’ was the answer, “ ’tis the last time of going down with 
this one.’ Moreover the very word Chixéa is ommous, Mr, 
Batten tells us it is derived from the Sanserit /sani/a, mean- 
ine fewporary: and the whole style of bridge is a sadly make- 
shift, transitory, affair, eminently calculated for frightening: ner- 
yous people out ot their wits. A Sanya Is any day better than 
a chiuka: though, even then it is a trial to know that one has, 
somehow or other, to get over a platform, of two or three timbers 
wide, with a roaring torrent some hundred feet below, before there 
is the least prospect of getting breakfast. 

In few districts of India is caste more zealously observed than 
in Kumaon. As the high road to the sacred shrine of Buddrinath, 
perhaps each of the pilgrims have sown by the way side some 
seeds of religious prejudice. No fowls of the air have carried them 
away, They have taken root, and borne fruit, and the dark shadow 
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of the shrine covers the whole province. This celebrated temple 
dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu, is built on a branch of the 
Vishenganga, over the site of a hot spring, A Brahmin from 
the Carnatic, or Malabar coast, the purest of the pure, ministers to 
the Cyelops idol, with its diamond eye. Between May and No- 
vember, annually, some eight or ten thousand visit the shrine ; 
whilst at the kim and half-kiim, this number is doubled and even 
trebled. The sum raised by the offerings of the pilgrims must 
vary according to their number, and opulence. These offerings 
form the larger part of the income of the temple; since, though 
endowed with a number of villages, both in Kumaon and Gurh- 
wal, these are not amongst the more highly assessed of the pro- 
vinees. Mr. Trail estimates its evdowment, at two thousand 
Rupees annually ; but this is probably rather wieles the mark. In 
S20, the offerings amounted to nearly sixteen thousand Rupee 8. 
They may average about eight thousand ; which would raise the 
whole income to about ten thousand Rupees per annum. 

The temple of Kedarnauth, erected by the Goorkhas, 1s a sort 
of half way house to Buddrinath. Here also, as at Jooshrinath, 
the Rawal or chief priest 1s a native of the Malabar coast. [mine- 
diately in the rear of Kedarnath is the holy peak of Maha Path ; 
reaching which, or perishing by the way, are either of them a sure 
passport to heaven. It its, howeve Yr, & passport but little used by 
the hill people; and the poor mis@uided travellers who perish are 
chiefly from Guzerat and Bengal. European travellers speak of 
the chief priests of these temple s, as singularly unbigoted, and Ii- 
beral, in their views. One visitor says of the Rawal of Kedarnath 
that “he is not a believer in any one of the fietions for which Hin- 
duism is so celebrated. He believes only in one Supreme Being, 
“who,” he says, “is neither Siva nor Vishnoo, nor Krishna, nor 
Devi, nor Kalee; but simply the creator of the universe, omnipo- 
tent and omnipresent.“ Every nation under the sun,” he says, 
“has in reality but one God, and all religions are in his opinion of 
human institution.” “These,” writes this traveller, “ were rather 
startling doctrines to broach at the very fountain head of Hin- 
duism.” Very likely ; but we suspect this Brahmin Wise-man had 
on this occasion some little regard to his auditory ; and that his 
discourses addressed to the foot-sore pilgrims, who resort to his 
eathedral, would have been of a somewhat more orthodox tone. 
The inhabitants of Bhot, however, of whom we shall now 
have to say a little, are certainly not very orthodox Hindoos. 
Mr. = aill deseribes them as equally ready to worship in a Hin- 
doo, or Buddhist, temple ; and as heing anxious to avail them- 
ne of the religious services of a Lama, or a Brahmin, quite in- 
diseriminately, 

Inthe Bhootea province, adjoining to and now forming a part of 
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the Kumaon district, are found the five @rand passes : the two prin- 
cipal : and most westerly being the Mana and Nit, along the Saras- 
wati and Duh branches of the Ganges. Bhot, as m: iy be supposed, 
is not a peculiarly fertile province ; its productive and habitable 
part bed ine about one-sixtee nth of its total exte nt, and confined to 
the passes and their immediate neighbourhood. Even this small por- 

en of the country appears eradually to be becoming less, by the 
belt of perpetual snow enlarging its confines. Ridges, now never 
free from their icy mantle a” ave, Within the memory, or at least 
the traditions, of the older amongst the inhabitants: of this Pro- 
vince, been clothed with forests, or offered a scanty pasturage for 
sheep. ‘The passes themselves are little more — practicable for 
beasts of burden; and when an avalanche (/7//a) descends, they 
are completely impassable ; and many a poor ra traveller his 
perished there, cased in his coffin and grave of snow. Jana it- 
self’ is about de ‘ven thousand feet above the level of the sea; and 
the crest or ridge of the pass about eighteen thousand ; making 
an aseent of seven thousand feet. From thence, into the table 
land of Tartary, the descent is not: much above three thousand 
feet. In the five passes of Mana, Niti, Juwar, Darma and Byause, 

there are some sixty villages, and shout thirteen hundred sete, 
It is the great ob ject in choosing a site, to select one as far 
removed as possible from the probab le course of avalanches ; but, 

notwithstanding the greatest caution, these terrible visitors may 
overwhelm a hamlet, without giving its inhabitants the slightest 
notice. From September to April, the whole surface of the more 
habitable portion of this singular Province is covered with snow, 
which disappears about the beginning of July. When the 
snow begins to melt, ploughing begins ; and hy the first or se- 
cond week in June the crops are sown ; and wate red, if need be, 

by streams of melting snow. By the middle of Septe ember, the 
harvest. is evathered in; and no conte mptible returns are housed, 

Here, too, the E nglish traveller may find many an old frend in 
the fruit trees that Tow perfectly wild. Gooseberries, red and 
white currants, raspberries, and that hardiest of fruits—the straw- 
berry-—tlourish spontaneously ; and the Botanist has an unfailing 
feast, at whatever time he may care to visit these exalted re- 
ions, 

Hot springs are frequently found in this magnificent chain 
of snow ; and their temperature is about 155° of Fahre nheit. It 
is thought probable, that the noble old Nundi-devi, whose praises 

—as seen from Nynee Tal—we shall have yet to sing, contains 
a volcano. Its peak is said to smoke occasionally —a habit which 
is completely indefensible, unless the excessive cold may be re- 
garded as some slight excuse—and hence this mount un is Invest- 
ed with extreme sanctity. Every twelfth year a religious mela 
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is held at its highest accessible point, which is, however, far below 
its summit ; yet so high that the pilorims repairing there are 
in but few eases able to reach the desired spot. We believe that 
no Kuropean has ever attended this we/a ; and if Mr. Albert 
Smith, or any other gentleman who has reached the summit of 
M. Blane, should desire an exterprize worthy of lis established 
fume, let him repair to the next Nundi-devi mela, There must 
he an unspeakable satisfaction at reaching the highest point in 
the world that the foot of man has ever trodden, 

Even in these snowy wastes, fashion has some claims on the 
a people who reside lees, The Aristocratical passes are 
those of Mana, Niv/, and Jverar ; and their inhabitants abstain 
from beef of every description, as a mark of their high breeding. 
The Plebeian passes are Daria and Byause, whose people have 
ho positive antipathy to the taste of a stvlom. With a lady re- 
siding in either of these latter, no gentleman of Jana, Ni//, ov 
Juwar will take his dinner, or marry. But, talking of marriage, 
the Bhootea ladies in general appear to have something to Siy 
in the choice of a husband. Though they are betrothed at an 
early age, the contracts of childhood are not absolutely binding. 
Ii, before arriving at the age of marriage, the young woman 
fancies some other man better than he to whom she has been 
affianced, she can get out of the scrape by yr parents paying’ a 
sumof money. If however they refuse, or have not the need- 
ful sum, there would in all probability, i a little awkwardness ; 
and what the unwilling bride does in such a case, we can only 
conjecture. The Yarwa and Byanse women have the cood sense 
te retain the Tartar dress. Their ornaments are declared by 
Mr. Trail to “ battle deseription, and to bear no resemblance 
to anything worn elsewhere.” Their earrings, generally of pew- 
ter, are amongst the most prominent of their ornaments, and bear 
i close resemblance to a massire house-door key—symbolical, ho 
doubt, of their being able to keep a secret. These ladies also 
have their girdles furnished with a variety of! useful articles, 
such as knives, o scissors, awls, packing’ needles, tweezers, 
steel flints, and last, but not least, a ood “supply of tobaceo. 
Certainly one of them would have made Robinson Crusoe a very 
desirable partner. 

Gurhwal, called so most probably from Gvr/, a fortress ,—the 
district being able to boast of a number of mountain fastnesses— 
is about a hundred miles long, by fifty broad. Bounded on the 
west by two of the branches of the G: anges, and the high range 
from Kedarnath to Roodur Preeag ; on the north by the Hima- 
laya peaks and passes, that separate it from Thibet; this coun- 
try, near as it is to the regions of everlasting snow, has sul- 
fered most severely at various times from the Melduurr —that 
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remarkable and fatal pestilence, which, in a great degree, re- 
sembling the Eeyptian plague in its characteristics and virulence, 
is also like the Asiatic cholera in its periodical returns to parti- 
eular spots. This distemper first broke out in this district in 
the year 1825, Beginning near the sacred shrine of Kedarnath, 
in the very midst of the snowy range, it for a time confined its 
ravages to the two neighbouring pergunnahs of Nawpore and Bud- 
han. In IS6, it found its w: iy to the village of Sarkote, about 
7000) feet shea the level of ‘the sea. In IS17 it appeared 1 in 
Kumaon, and at a village within fifteen miles of Almorah, Its 
characteristics are a malignant fever of the Typhus form with 
glandular tumours in various parts of the body, and especial- 
lyin the grom, Its battle with the human frame is generally 
very soon over, and death gains the victory in from twenty to 
forty-e ieht bouee, The origin of the disease is very obscure ; but. 
the causes that have been found chiefly to tend to its spread 
and fatal character, are the filth of the villages and of the people 
who inhabit them. Living in a climate “where ablutions are 
In no way regarded as necessary to comfort, and in houses where 
the pure cold air is shut out as an enemy, and every crevice 
made as Impervious as possible, the poor people have lone been 
wont to saeritice health to wi: armth, endeavouring: to buy the 
latter, unfortunately, at the cost of everything that might have 
ministered to the former. One remarkable phase of this disease 
is, that it is supposed not to be contagious, although acknow- 
ledged as (v/fectious. What doctors mean by this we are not quite 
sure that we understand, Contagion and infection would appear 
to be probable results of every “disease that flesh is heir to; 
cerluin vesults of none whatever. In the usual acceptation of 
the words, small-pox is undoubtedly contagious: 1. e. of two 
persons who touch another that is diseased, or breathe the same 
atmosphere, both may take it, or neither : whilst again a third 
person, who lives in the next street, and never enters the house 
where the patient is, may take it. Are contagion and infection, 
then, subject to any known laws at all? or, were it not better 
to say, that every ‘single disease is infectious, or not, according: 
to the state of body, or mind, which the person has who is in 
the neighbourhood when it appears ? 

When a village in Gurhwal exhibits the first signs of this 
dreaded pestilence, the people, if possible, fly in a hody , leaving 
the one or more callie to their fate. Those who tly find a 
temporary abode where they can; and return, when they he- 
lieve all traces of the pestilence, save the remains of the deserted 
sufferers, are gone. If they stay, without medical aid, they 
may lose from 25 to SO per cont. of their number. In the vile 
lave of S sarkote J WW LS46-47, out of 1 popul: ition of sixty-five, forty 
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three died ; two recovered ; and twenty escaped without infection. 
In another village four/een out of serteen died. One more re- 
markable thing about this singular disease may be mentioned : 
its first victims are always ra/s. Dr. Renny writes in 1550— 

“No other animals have been observed to be affected in the 
sume manner, or by the epedemic generally; and this belief in the 
destruction of the rats is so universal, and so contidently asserted, 
that it is difficult to withhold giving credence to the fact. If not 
true, the fietion is a very singular and extensive one, raised for no 
very obvious purpose. An opportunity of determining the truth 
was not gained on the present visit, because no sudden invasion of 
any village by the disease occurred for observation during the month 
of May; it was ascertained however, that in April the village of 
Masow had been deserted iy the inhabitants, in consequence, not of 
the disease breaking out, or any death within the place aris Ing from 
it, but only of the suite ars caused by the death of the rats, 


The new Commissioner of Kumaon need be a Hercules to 
cleanse these Augean stables ; but we wish him God speed, if he 
endeavour to introduce, and ev/urce, a few simple sanitary regu- 
lations among the semi-barbarian race under his sway. 

The majority of our readers will, in all probability, never pay 
these snowy climes a visit. A trip to the Hills is a very ditier- 
ent undertaking to a visit to the Bhotea passes, or even to the 
nearest glacier, But no man ought to be at Nynee Tal, in the en- 
joyment of good health, and a month’s leisure, without eoIng as 
far as the Pindari elacier. It is but seven m: arches from Almo- 
rah, and the journey will well repay the little trouble of the trip. 
If a person has a couple of months at his disposal, Bundrinath 
and the Mana pass ought to be seen. A pilgrimage to the former 
is not much more troublesome, though longer, than a trip to 
Pindari; and it is something to have seen so extremely venerated 
a shrine. One will moreover have the pleasure of expericne- 
ing numberless changes of climate. In May, the valleys are 
sumething tremendous in their heat ; 7//d, as one of their Com- 
missioners called them ; and if passing from the heat of Srinnag- 
gur, only a thousand feet above the plains, into the climate of 
a bleak hill eight thousand feet higher, with a cutting North- 
east wind blowing, will not give any man a good appetite for 
his dinner, we know not w hat will. In spite of this reeommen- 
dation, however, many will visit Nynee Tal, who will never go far- 
ther. There is an ivertia in the human frame of Anglo-Indians, 
which is pleased to put off any journey, not alsolutely necessary, 
to a more convenient season. Then, Nynee Tal has grown into 
so favorite a resort, and presents such agreeable society, that, af- 
“ all one can hardly be surprised at people being satisfied with 
it, Without caring to try the march into the interior with the 
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discomforts of an eight feet square tent, and the pleasure of din- 
ing, breakfasting, and supping, day after day, off the contents 
of their cooles’ load. 

In introducing our readers to these sketches of Kumaon, we 
have unfortunately had to begin at the wrong end of a trip to 
the snow; and have landed our readers in the passes into a 
before some will have had so much as a glimpse of this meg 
nificent Himalayan chain that bounds the peninsula of ‘ae 
Really these are to be envied, for they have a rich treat in store, 
in a good first view ; while ‘ouch as have had an introduction 
will not be sorry to renew their acquaintance, in any way what- 
ever, with these snow-capped glories of creation. It is a bold 
assertion, yet true, that no one was ever disappointed with his 
first near view of the snowy range. No matter whence he gets 

whether from Darjeeling, or Mussouri, or Nynee Tal, it is 
simply impossible for any one to help confessing that a more 
majestic sight he has never seen. There are a variety of opin- 
ions, as to the place where, and the time at which, one should 
be allowed first to look on this glorious range. Perhaps the first 
view is the most impressive, when it 1s obtained a// at once, he- 
fore partial glimpses of it have served to take off the edge of the 
appetite. On this account it is that there can hardly be a bet- 
ter spot than the hill over Nynee Tal. One may proceed 
vid Moradabad or Bareilly, to Kaleedoongee or Haldwani ; 
and if the last stage is taken by night, he may be in complete 
ignorance, at morning dawn, of there being any lofty range of 
mountains near. Lone before he has arrived at what is called. — 
for want of a better name—the foot of the Hills, he has lost all 
chance of seeing the snow range. Let him then ascend the 
hill, and, having well feasted his eyes on the lovely little Lake 
a oy perfect. mirror of God’s own sky—and _ hi: id as quiet a 
night as a new comer can reasonably expect, let him next morn- 
ing, especially if the month be April or October, mount his pony 
before sunrise, and, choosing the Shirka Danda Hill, let him 
enter the gorge behind St. Loo, or stroll along the ridge that 
runs between St. Loo and Fairlight ; and, if he has as elear a 
morning as one may reasonably expect in those months, and 
does not return home to his breakfast a wiser man ‘than he was, 
it will not be in the power of one of the most magnificent 
views in the whole world to make him so. One of the pe- 
culiar features of the view from this ridge is, the snowy othe 
breaks upon one in all its unrivalled prandeur : and then the 
Jore-ground is so singularly beautiful. Looking towards the 
snow, we have beneath our feet a rapidly descending slope co- 
vered with every specimen of the shrubs, and trees, that are in- 
digenous to a climate some eight thousand feet above the level 
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of the sea; with here and there a bold crag, jutting out, 2 
though to remind us how little nourishment those varied speci- 
mens of the vegetable kingdom are content with, and thrive up- 
on. This slope is not lost, till it has sunk into a valley ; and 
then begins a long sweep of hills and vallies, apparently tossed 
about in the wildest confusion, and yet all of them settled down 
tT into the perfect loveliness of Nature’s most exquisite handi- 
fit work, Away these hills stretch, to the North, and North-east ; 
some of them almost bare, some completely clothed with the 
richest mantle of e@reen —pearls, and emeralds, that set off the 
enormous cluster of diamonds that bound the view - and which 
i latter, as they catch the morning sun, give out now a roseate, 
and now a purple, flash from their pure white bosoms. Seven 
or eteht hundred feet below, they who stand on this ridge may 
catch a peep of the glistening little Lake, sleeping in its own 
quiet bed ; whilst, stretching out above and beyond it “ far, fir 
uWway, the eye may roam over the parched J ie ins of Rohileund 
which, with such a elorious view to the North, well form part 
| of its Southern aspect, or the visitor to the hills might forget, 

| in the spell of enchantment that the distant lulls had woven 
round him, that hot winds ever blow, or that punkahs are ever 
required, 

The range of the snow, as seen from this ridge over Nynee Tal, 
is perfectly continuous. For many miles beyond Buddrin: ith on one 
side, down to the boundary of Nepaul on the other, there is not 
one break in this ante-diluvian wall. There it is, as giles n the eves 
of the first man, who was ever permitted a sight of it, gazed up- 
on it; defying winds, and storms, and even old Time himself; ex- 
hibiting the same wonderful and glorious prospect to the Ensign, 
who takes his month’s trip up to Nynee Tal, as to the earliest 
descendant of Noah, who, roaming about to find himself a resi- 
dence, first lighted on the spot, from whence this time-defying 
wall bounded his view. There it is ; ever the same, vet ever va- 
rving In its erpression—for these noble mountains have a way of 
expressing themselves, which 1t is impossible to account for, Vau- 
di-deri, when he comes out of the thick drapery of clouds, 
which he is so often wont to shroud himself, wears an expression 
on his noble old face that 1s se — ever two days exactly alike. 
Why he does so, who can say? No doubt the old fellow has 
seerets of his own, which he keeps as weleal as a Governor General. 
He has no idea of being seen through by every body who looks at 
him. Probably also the medium through which he is seen has 
something to do with it ; and the light fleeey clouds, like fairies’ 
wings, and the grave, black, solemn clouds, that bode a tempest 
over somebody’s head, each and all lend their assistance in mak- 
ing him so different at different times.” But this is not all, Our 
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own temper, and frame of mind, have certainly something to do 
with the business. These glorious mountains have a singul: arly 
soothing eflect ; and if, during a residence in these hills, any gen- 
tleman wants a little cooling down, a half-hour’s visit alone to the 
spot, whence he may obtain the finest view of the snow, will do 
wonders for him. Pride, and anger, and pettishness are wonder- 
fully out of place there, where the wonders of God’s creation are 
silently rebuking them. 

It is not surprising that the Lords of British India rather in- 
cline to Simlah and Nynee Tal, than to Caleutta and Agra, as 
places of residence during the hot season, Their choice is un- 
doubtedly oood ; - and we hold that any veto pli aced upon their re- 
sorting to the hills during the greater part of the year would be 
an impolitic and unwise measure. For Governors General and 
Commanders-in-Chief unfortunately are but men; and, as such, 
subject to all the infirmities to which flesh is heir, They do not 
thrive in the climate of the plains, from April till Oc tober. Un- 
doubtedly they ‘are in the receipt of large salaries ; but for those 
salaries they are expected to work, and to work well. And, as the 
amount of work they get through is of infinitely greater impor- 
tance than the place where the y do it, the question is, whether it 
he not advisable that they should hive where, on the whole, that 
work can be done most ettic iently. Governors General and Lieute- 
nant Governors ought never to have low fevers, or bad head-aches. 
When they have, their work stops; it cannot, like an oflicer’s 
work, be as well done by some one else, just because there is no- 
body else to do it. Meanwhile, though their particular work 
stops, their salaries go on. So that, on the mere vulgar grounds 
of expence their in: ability to superinte ind the vast machines of which 
they are the conductors, is the most serious cost to which, on 
their account, Gov ernment can be put ; and very decidedly greater 
than that of their emigrating to the Ilimalayas. Then, not 
only have they work that cannot be delegated to others, and 
an immense amount of it; but also, so very much depends upon 
that work being done thoroughly well. An inconsiderate judg- 
ment, or a hasty order, is a very serious matter ; and, if ever 
people needed to have all their wits about them, it is these high- 
lv paid Lords of British India. But a clear head and a temper- 
ature upwards of SS° of Fahrenheit, are almost incompatibili- 
ties. Clearness of intellect varies inversely as the heat of an In- 
dian climate. Intense application, and deep thought have never 
prospe red for long together where the body is alw: ays on the qué 
rive to keep itself ; Wah melting. Where the powers of the intel- 
lect are not unduly taxed, as in ordinary routine matters of busi- 
ness, one may get on pretty well in the heat of May and June, in 
Agra. The heal may be taxed indefinitely, but not the head. 
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This, after a certain time, either knocks up, or gets throueh its 
work badly, all the time thinking it is doing it very well. Events 
and their causes are never very easy matters to hnk together ; but, 
supposing that the Five per cent. Loan had never been raised, and 
the Sonthal insurrection had never taken place, if the Governor 
General had been in Bengal instead of Madrzs, and that he had 
never been obliged to go to the latter Presidency - had he passed the 
hot weather of 1554 at Darjeeling or Simlah; nobody can 
doubt that it had been a very good thing. oe it is just 
possible, that the late Lieutenant Governor of the North West 
Provinces had he passed his last hot weather at Nynee Tal in- 
stead of at Agra, might have been spared to us longer, or have 
lived hs a good old ave in the retirement in England that he had 
so well merited. So, if an order should issue from Leadenhal| 
Street to prevent the great men of India taking an annual trip to 
the hulls, it can only be that their successors are already fixed on. 

The draw-back of their going to the [hills is obvious to every 
hody. References have to be made to the seat of Government ; 
and no ordinary member of society, who writes to the Private or 
Government Seeretary, would for one moment dream of putting 
the health of the Governor General or Commander-in-Chief on 
a par with his own private, personal convenience. Consequent- 
ly, we are all eloquent on the improper delay that takes place, 
when we ask for a month’s leave ; and predicate the speedy loss 
of the whole of British India, because we never wet an answer to 
our letters by return of post. We Englishmen are curious peo- 
ple. We lke a grievance, and should be seriously unhappy 
if we had not something to criticize. — Possibly this a ol 
vrievance, that the lower range of the Himalayas is adverse to 
vreat quickness of locomotion, is in some degree remediable. For 
though not Rowland Stephenson himself will persuade his rails 
to mount up to Simlah, and not McAdam or his successor, could 
vive us a turnpike road to Nynee Tal; yet O’Shanghmessy 1s 
the lord of a subtler agent than steam or granite ; and, not even 
Solomon could have held the @eni in greater submission, than 
the doctor holds electricity. Lone ere ‘the Railway’s whistle i Is 
heard at Benares, he might put Nynee Tal, and Simlah, in in- 
stant possession of the secrets of Bombay and Calcutta ; and the 
householders at the former sanatarium will do well to follow the 
example that we believe has been set them by the house proprie- 
tors of Simlah, in levying a tax on their property to ensure them 
this estimable boon. 

With respect however to Nynee Tal, though a Railroad may 
never conduct its visitors to the margin of the deep, blue lake, it 
does so happen that a small province, called Rohileund, stretches 
itself out along the foot of these Kumaon Hills, and that this 
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Province is one of the gems of the East India Company’s coronet. 
Intersected by a vast number of small rivers—bounded by a 
splendid forest, which is still the resort of wild clephants and 
tigers, and which has, as yet, hardly learnt to re-echo the axe’s 
stroke—well supplied with artificial ; aqueducts—fruitful i In its every 
acre, and abundant in every species of produce—this noble pro- 
vince is certainly not unworthy of being made the Locus of the 
first Branch Railway in India. That Branch Railw: ays, ere ano- 


ther quarter of a century has slipped away, will (in the event of 


Mr. Cobden’s theories never finding access to India,) be able to 
he counted here, we doubt not; and, excepting the Punjab, no 
other part of India is more worthy of a first trial than this 
same province of Rohileund. Leaving the Grand ‘Trunk Line at 
or near Futtehghur, and passing through Shahjeh: anpore, Bareil- 
ly, and Rampore, it would connect all the principal places in 
Rohileund : and, by a short offshoot, bring the foot of the Nynee 
Tal hill close to us all. At present excepting the Moradabad and 
Philibeet roads, Rohileund may be counted roadless. The sandy 
ruts between Futteh@hur and Bareilly, forlid that highway from 
coming under the denomin: ation of a road at all; and, though 
tramroads,—those child’s-play imitations of Railroads —would 
possibly be an improvement on the execrable highways which at 
present deface Rohileund, if Captain Yule’s Report be instrumen- 
tal in obtaining for this Province only the tramroad boon, the 
worthy Engineer might, in our humble opinion, have been saved 
the trouble of his journey. We confess though, we should ex- 
cessively like to see the aborigines of the Rohileund Terai har- 
nessing their own bullocks on one of these tramroads, and the 
animals, at cross purposes with one another, only mtent on split- 


ting the tramroad cart through the middle, and carrying off 


halt of it to the fields on either side. How it ever entered into 
the head of any person, who has tried a pair of raw country bul- 
locks in his own vehicle, to propose a public tramway, on which 
the natives should harness public vehicles with their own quadru- 
peds, we really cannot imagine. Harness the men themselves, and 
you would have a fair chance of getting on at three miles an 
hour; but with bullocks—all we can : say is—don’t try. Colonel 
C otton? s dictum that “what is wanted is speed in forming: com- 
munication and not speed in travelling on them,” is unfortunate- 
ly falsified by the fact of every public highway that has been 
made in every civilized country for the last thirty years, and would 
have stopped every Railway’s birth. ‘The first branch Railway of 
India will undoubtedly be a trial, and a very expensive trial. 
But the present Governor Gene ral is not a man likely to be 
deterred from carrying on this Rohileund Railway, on this 
account alone; and, deducting from the cost of this Branch 
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line, not merely its actual returns, but also, the probab le Joss of 
revenue in this Province, should some wonderful increase in the 
facility of locomotion not be granted it, prebably Government 
will find this as lucrative an investment of a million of money is 
it has ever made. 

No one, however, supposes that we place in comparison the re- 
venues of Rohileund, with the comfort of lady or gentlemen 
travellers to Nynee Tal ; or that such a dry subject as revenue has 
been alluded to for any oe Y purpose than toe xpress a hope that 
first class carriages may ere long convey passengers to the foot of 
the Kumaon hills. ‘Till they do, and when they do, we cannot 
too strongly recommend this lovely lake and sti ition, to their 
notice. In point of beauty, it certainly yields to none of we 
other hill stations. Perhaps Simlah on the whole is grander, but 
then it wants water. Landour and Mussouri are too bare, and the ‘ 
also have the same want. Any who have seen the Enelish lakes 
will be disappointed at the size of Nynee Tal. They who have 
seen Killarney will be reminded of the middle lake of that eroup. 
The view of the lake itself is perhaps best from the Aya Palta side, 
or from high up on the Shirka Danda side. From no where 
does it look worse than from the Mall. The station itself is not 
as yet to be compared with Simlah or Mussouri, in point of cov- 
venience, Fitteen years ago, the very existence of Nynee Tal was 
almost unknown. During the first five years of its life, it grew 
r apidly ; ; but this is the way with new st: itions. Like infant colo- 
nies, they make a grand progress at first, and ina very short 
time. Then ensues a period of slumber. The young station, 
after its moving exertion, takes its noon-tide n; Ip ; and its orlel- 
nal settlers, viewing the improvements and civilization they have 
induced, foreet that they have done nothing whilst anything re- 
mains to be done. The ‘vy, too, most probab ly Soon pass away 
and them successors are ‘eather annual visitors, or n: lives, he 
have as much imterest in improving a place as the ‘vy have in Thu- 
eydides. Station committees may be useful, or they may be 


just the reverse, cramping individual etforts, and doing nothing 


themselves. ‘The Aya Palta side of the lake is dreadfully damp. 
Hundreds of trees might be felled with the greatest advantage 
to those who live on that side; and, if done judiciously, without 
In any wise injuring the view for those who live on the opposite 
side. A place, so shut in by nature as is Nynee Tal, requires no su- 
perabund ance of trees , and still less of jungle, tom: ke it unhe: althy ; 
and those, who have passed a rainy season there, can hardly have 
forgotten the one drawback to a residence in this beautiful spot— 
the cold damp smell that arises before sunset, and continues through 
the mght, which a dozen sharp hatchets might, ina very briet 
time, considerably lessen, if not altogether put to flight. Indeed 
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Nynee Tal—as compared with Murree, a place that sprang into ex- 
istence long subsequently—has not much to boast of, Though Mur- 
ree can never equal Nynee Tal in beauty, it will soon outstrip it in 
the convenle nees of life: i in wood roads, ood houses, wood shops, 


and pure air. In the matter of roads Ny nee Talis very little better 


off than it was eight years ago. It has unfortunately never been 
blessed with Commissioners, who could condescend to so trifling an 
occupation as mi king a road ; ; and poor Mr. Pilgrim’s prophee Y; 
on seeing the place ere one house was built,—that Nynce 'T al 
afforded “ capabilities for miles of beautiful roads, for riding and 
driving, so much wanted in every other part of the Himalaya’’— 
is not yet fullilled by any means. The roads at every other hill- 
station are superior to those of the hillstation of Kumaon. In 
the matter of pure air, moreover, Nynee ‘Tal has not improved 
during the last three years ; a point of which any one, who is 
unfortunate enough to live near the Bazaar, may probably he 
fully aware. The houses are not convenient, and, considering 
their accommodation, excessively expensive; the shops are not 
in the ascendant ; and of all disre ‘putable Bazaars few equal, none 
can surpass, that of this station. Hence the servants are gene- 
rally as bad as bad can be. Few can resist the fascinations of 
gambling and profligacy on the most extensive scale. Few, once 
drawn into the vortex, escape ruin. And yet, the necessity of 
the case obliges one to be content with these respectable members 
of society. There is no change except from bad to worse. A 
Visitor for a few months may bring up, and manage to keep his own 
servants from the plains, on the distinct. underst: anding that he 
soon takes them back to their much loved sunshine. But he must 
be an exceedingly valued master, who would be ab le to transport 
his household bodily up to the hile for an indefinite time: and 
uncommonly fortun: ite if first one, and then another, of his facto- 


tums becomes not ine ‘urably plain- sick, Of course, then, all 
he can do is to supply their place with one or more of the aceli- 
mated specimens that the bazaar can produce : and he will be lucky 


if, alter doing so, he be not pilfe ‘red before his face, and his whole 
establishment infected with the worst phase of d/ethophotia, 
Llow to improve this state of things, or rather how to attach 
servants generally a little more closely to their masters,—for 
Indian servants in the plains, as well as the hills, are no doubt 
capable of some slight sages —is a matter quite wor- 
thy of consider: ation : and, hy way of shorte ning our Kum: aon 
statistics, one or two seats on this head will suffice. We 
doubt whether the English gentleman of India is generally as 
considerate about his dependants, as he ought to ‘be, both as 
regards his own behaviour towards them, and also the arrange- 
ments he makes for their comfort. In the pleins, servants’ 
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houses are bad enough ; but, in most hill stations, considerably 
worse. And yet this very useful class of people are not by any 
means deteriorated, by being made tolerably comfortable. For, 
if there be a mistake, and a mistake that has been productive of 
very sad results, it is that the native of India knows not gratitude. 
Scold a serv vant ; fine him; laugh at him; be most careful never 
{o praise him, yet never let a fault or blunder pass unnoticed ; 
keep him a month, or two, or three, in arrears of his hard-earned 
wages ; treat him, in short, as much like a slave as possible, save 
that you never giv e him anything to eat ; and then, whenever the 
native character is discussed, by all means cite your own servants, 
as specimens of the utter want of gratitude existing in natives ee- 
nerally, and in household servants in particular. One sometimes 
hears well-bred people gravely asserting the natives have no grati- 
tude, who, were they asked, would be | sadly puzzled to cite one sin- 
ole thing the *y had ever done. that could be honestly regarded as 
the very smallest incentive to it. Very often the punctual payment 
of their wages 1s held as a grand cause for extraordinary gratitude ; 
and to their honour be it spoke n, it not unusually 1 Is: but it would 
be rather amusing to ask a London valet’s opinion on this matter ; 

or the opinion of one of those gentlemen who read the newsp: per 
in their Master’s Hall, and condescend to put it down, when they 
hear a knock at the door. We strongly suspect that the idea of 
expecting gratitude from them, from no stronger motive than the 
punctual payment of their wages, would be treated with some- 

thing approaching to ridicule. It is doubtless very absurd to com- 
pare two such distinct specimens of the human race as a London 
footman and an Indian bearer, but we suspect their ideas respect- 
ing gratitude would not be far different: and till a master in 
this highly civilized country does really treat his servants as 
reasonable, responsii/e creatures, in whom he has some slight in- 
terest, and whom he is glad to benefit, temporally if not morally ; 

till he does something for them, which he honestly feels is an in- 
centive to their er: ititude, he is scarcely in a position to expect to 
reap a harvest of that excellent virtue. These Indian servants 
do not expect much, Powder would put them to considerable in- 
convenience, and a newspaper would sadly embarass them. In 
the hills, the ‘y bargain for an unleaking roof over their heads ; a 
door to their huts that will shut ; a hard piece of ground to sit on ; 

and perhaps, if excessively ex xacting, they may ask fora re: aie, OY 
wadded coat, if they have migrated from the plains. At Nynee 
Tal, they de not alw: ays cet these things ; and their dislike to the 
hills is not therefore to be wondered at. Whena man has himself 
his wife, and perh: aps a child or two, in a hut ten feet by twelve, 

with the ground miserably wet, (for they have a way at Nynee 
Tal of buil ling the out-houses lower than the ground about 
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them), and has to live in this desirable abode from July to No- 
vember, with a walk of some thirty yards ina pelting rain, to 
reach his master’s house, In—as it 1s to the poor fellows—a mi- 
serably cold climate, with a dense fog, 1t may be day and night, 
for a week or two at a time; one can hardly wonder at their 
failing to discover the peculiar charm in the hills that their mas- 
ters see. <A little more thoughtfulness on the part of these lat- 
ter, and an evident desire to have their servants made as comtort- 
able as possible, will be next to certain to meet with their own 
reward, in the increased attachment that will spring up between 
the client and patron. It is rather amusing how utterly igno- 
rant most persons are of their servants’ characters, connections, 
pursuits, and habits ; knowing about as much of them as they 
do of the North American Indians. 


But, if Nynee Tal is not fertile in producing a good crop of 


domesties, it is not unjustly celebrated, and more especially since 


it has beeome the chosen resort of the Lieutenant Governor of 


the North West Provinces, for its agreeable society. In Thill- 
stations generally, there is a fresher and more intellectual tone 
than is to be found in the society of the plains. One has not 
the heat to feel, and to talk about, which is a great thing ; for 
it is perfectly extraordinary with ohel a new stock in trade ‘this 
supplies the bankrupt in conversation. Matters of general, Eu- 
ropean, world-wide, interest are more often, and sometimes most 
ably, discussed. Men appear to be more thrown back on their own 
educ: ution, and reading, and observation for conversation. The 
climate seems to breathe a new life into mind, as well as body. It 
gives it greater elasticity ; and enables it to embrace and hold 
fast, and re-produce, more than it can to do under the punkah’s 
drowsy influences. Absolute geese remain so everywhere, in 
the hills as well as the plains : but the mere relative Pose, whose 
regimental society has tended to drag down his moral and in- 
tellectual being ; or whose out-of-the-way station has conferred 
on him the soe lety of one person, or perhaps two, may resort 
to the hills and mix in the society of a hill-station, with the 
strongest prospect of improving himself, and eliciting any sparks 
of genius that cireumstances have hitherto concealed, For 
there is no doubt, that conversation with men of superior un- 
derstanding is a wonderful sharpener of the intellect. Bacon 
very rare ly spoke or wrote any thing that he could not fully 
prove. And there is much truth in these words “ Whosoever 
hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits and under. 
standing do clarify and break up in the communicating and dis- 
coursing with another ; he tosseth his thoughts more easily ; he 
marshalleth them mene orderly ; he seeth how they look ‘when 
turned into words ; finally, he waxeth wiser than himself ; and 
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that more by an hours discourse, than by a day’s  medita- 
tion.’’* Society at the Hills, as mndeed PeNCr ally in In- 
dia, is the imtercourse of two classes almost exclusivly, 
namely Civilians and Officers. Amongst both of these dass. 
es are many men of superior minds. When they meet at 
hill-station, they have generally left all their ordinary asso- 
clates. What is vulearly « alled “ the shop,”’—which in their case 
includes appointments, promotions, steps,—whether Ime or re- 
eimental—has not the same absorbine interest which it has 
on the spot. Other subjects of conversation are necessarily 
brought on the tapis ; the conduct and character of others, whic ly 
may deeenerate into gossip, and about which we shall speak 
presently the acts of the Government—the subject of the 
last’ Mail,—the contents of new books and literature generally. 

It would seem, therefore, a circumstance to be reeretted, if the 
new Furlough Rules should prevent officers, where they are not 
wanted with their own corps, taking an oecasional trip to a hill 
station for the hot season. A man resolved upon idling his time 
away, and oor his substance in riotous living, has quite as 
much inducement to do this, with his regiment, as in the hills ; 
and, if many regiments are as bad as an Enelish reader, fresh 
from the persual, of Mr. Arnold’s book, might suppose, a few 
months’ absence from such hot-beds of vice would no doubt bea 
wonderful advantage for their officers, mentally as well as cor- 
poreally. But, believing that Mr. Arnolds pictures of Reei- 
mental officers are not less exaggerated than Mr, Lang’s of 
Reotmental ladies, in “ 7/e Wetherbys,” it wereuntair to use this 
as an argument for civing officers the full benetit of the Society 
of a hill-station when they ean be spared from their corps : and 
we only, in passing, wish for the young Lieutenant, that he may 
exhibit a larger portion of his e ‘xeellent father’s spirit, In any of 
his future endeavours to improve the tone of Regimental Society. 
It is on the circumstance of a hill-station being a sanatarium for 
mind, as well as for body, that we recommend a trip to the hills. 
It is not merely that an officer may, if he will, materially im- 
prove himself in the time that he has so completely at his own 
disposal ; but that the very change of scene amidst the glorious 
beauties of God’s own adorning, and as great change of soci- 
ety, which he will there find, may be of far greater benefit to 
him than a dull, uniform, routine of duty, whie h tatties and even 
ive cannot make refreshing. Where therefore a young man can 
he trusted to do his duty tow: wards himself, every encouragement to 
his availing himself of'a hot-weather’s run to the hills “should bi 
held out to, rather than desired by, him. He may not improve 
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himself; but, uf not, it is his own fault. If he dees, his Regi- 
ment, and its Honourable Masters, are the immediate @ainers. 

So too for Civilians; a trip to a hill-station, where the 'y find a 
large number—we are speaking especially, be it remembered, of 
Ny ‘nee Tal—of persons, as highly paid, and as great people, as them- 
selves; where for a few weeks or months they are treated quite 
as though they were nobody, with no chuprassees to bow down 
before them, with no Mouivis to quake at their frown ; where, 
moreover, they have no carriages to drive about in, and no hedge- 
encircled sphere of exclusiveness to shut themselves up in ;—for 
them, an oceasional month at the hills may be a wonderful res- 
forative It is in the nature of things, that, at the small civil 
stutions which are seattered over the face of the land, rust must 
eather on the polished steel of a Magistrate’s keen intellects. 
Grant that these well paid servants of Government are a su- 
perior order of beings, still there are impossibilities even for them : 
and one of these is, to estimate themselves at their real worth, 
when they have as their constant companions a Joint Magistrate, 
a Doctor, covenanted or uncovenanted, and a couple of Angilo- 
Indian clerks. They may read in private, and go through their 
routine of work as conscientiously as Joseph in the prison ; but 
if they would not sink down into mere pompous grandees, with a 
completely wrong idea of their own intrinsic worth, let them 
take every opportunity that presents itself of getting a little 
change of air and scene. Even one month in the year is better 
than nothing, A sh: agey pony, or a Nynee Tal dandee are 
wonderful cures for carriage exclusiveness. ‘The mere feeling that 
a false step on the part of the former may precipitate us down a 
precipice of 3 or 400 feet, is caleulated to show us that, after all, 
we are very little people: and hauteur and grandeur are never 
more absurd, than when they are being jerked along on a pole, 
resting on two Puhdrees’ shoulders. 

One unenviable notoriety, however, hill-stations have somehow 
or other managed to obtain—namely, their possession of an appe- 
tite for seunda/. It is needless to stop to arraign this accusation 
at the bar of truth. It may be false, or it may be true, but it is 
the charge : and the only thing that can be done now is to use our 
hest endeavour to stop it. It has arise n, in all probability, from 
the cireumstances of married women being often found at these 
stations, unae companied by their husbands. They want, or fancy 
they want, a ch: ange of air; and having discovered the w ant, pro- 
ceed to gratify it. “Plainly this is very often unavoidable ; yet, not 
the less to be regretted. A married woman, apart from her hus- 
band, is, or ought to be, ananomaly. The necessity of the ease 
Is its only justification : for, undoubtedly, it would be rather hard 
to suppose a lady should never have the | wenefit of the hills, be- 
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eause her husband was unable to leave his work. But thei sean- 
dal, and its twin-sister gossip, are ugly things; and all are in- 
terested in giving them no shelter beneath their roof, or being: 
themselves their subject. That they are allowed in every house 

would be a foul slander. In most, the *y are never admitted at all. 
In well nigh all, they creep in stealthily, as intruders. — Every 
real, well-bred lady—tar more, every Christian woman—will he 
intent on expelling them at once; and her own bright example 
will always do more to etfect this than anything else. As sean- 
dal, however, is rarely talked without there having been some 
foundation for it; the best means, and only means for entirely 
staying it 1s, to /ef there be no cause for it, As to those wretched 
gossips who feed upon it, and spread it before their @uests, and 
revel in it,—those Lady Aews whom Thackeray has no mercy tor, 
and whose humble re prese ntatives are not entire ‘ly unknown in our 
little world of Indian society,—they may be re minded of a passace 
in a book they would do ‘well to study more: “ It is as sport to 
a fool to do mischief.” 

Considering how infinitely higher is the tone of our society in 
India than it was a quarter of a century since, and fo wou its 
lmmense Improvement is mainly attribut: ible, its further lMprove- 
ment and progress towards perfection may safely be left to the 
many pure hearts and well educated minds that now form the 
majority of the female sex in India. They know their power, and 
have used it generally for good ; and will continue to do so. The 
well-bred Christian woman influences all that have the honour of 
her friendship or acquaintance. Consciously and unconsciously 
she does this. She stands not alone ; but has, in some measure, 
in her keeping the character of her sex. She is not, therefore, in- 
tent merely on keeping her own name unsullied ; but, im that she 
is one of a large class, it is a pain and grief to her to hear 
reproach cast upon any member of it, be she amongst her own 
immediate cirele of acquaintance or not. She loves not and there- 
lore seeks not to hear of these things. 

One thing, however, may reasonably surprise us. Let the 
breath of reproach justly sully any woman’s name, and she is mark- 
ed and avoided. Let it equally sully a man’s, and he is not. 
He is not thought unfitted for taking his place in respectable 
society ; and even when his character is known to be thoroughly 
bad, his acquaintance is sought, and his visits allowed, as —— 
he were really an ornament to the society which lowers itself | 
admitting him. It is impossible to help feeling that this 1s he 
as it ought to be. A man, who with a C hristian n: ume, lives in 
direct violation of Divine and human laws, is not a fit person for 
any Christian woman to invite to her house. It is mere trifling 
to say, that his private habits are nothing to his aequaimtances. 
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If they are not, they ought to be. What a man is in private 
that also he is in pub lic. He changes not his character, and tone 
of mind, as he does his coat. A man of dissolute habits is, in 
some degree or other, a man of dissolute conversation ; for all vice 
has the fatal power of blunting the perception of the dillerence 
between good and evil; and they therefore who addict themselves 
to it are never s¢/¢ acquaintances for the pure in heart. It is not 

hill stations alone, nor in India alone, that this anomaly in 
respectable society is to be seen: but it may be amongst the 
causes of the disagreeable notoriety of proneness to sei andal and 
gossip that these stations have eained, that the higher class—high 
in tone and not in position only—admit to their tables men, 
whose private character is notoriously bad; and who sometimes, 
being removed from the sphe re which kaows them best, use their 
ereater freedom, im running’ into g@reater excesses. But matters 
are mending. Many a regiment has for its majority of oflicers 
men, as hivh in character as in attamments ; men who have gone 
through, and come unseathed out of, the battle of the flesh agwainst 
the spirit; and who would no more allow their absence from their 
corps to be an excuse for a unbecoming gentlemen, than 
they would allow their military, to be an excuse for forgetting 
their Christian, profession. Sich : as they may profit from a trip 
to the hills, and find it an invigorator of mind, as well as body. 

It is odd how habits formed in plains are ke ‘pt up in the almost 
Knglish climate of hill stations. Early risers at Agra are early ris- 
ers at Nynee Tal, and go out for their morning: constitutional and 
their evening stroll, much about the same time that they would 
do in the stilling heat of an Agra May; the only difference be- 
ine that they return in the hills to be cheered up by a bright 
lire, which the damp of an October evening: renders alw: ays most 
comfortable. Undoubtedly people are quite right to go out, and 
return home, when they please. Landour and Mussouri are freer 
from damp than Simlah and Nynee Tal; and, in a dry atmos- 
phere, the coming shades of night may be all very well. But, 
when ladies or gentlemen happen to resort to the mountain lake 
for health’s sake, it is a singular choice to walk along its mar- 
gin when the night has pretty nearly set in; and may in part 
account for the doc ‘tor’s appointment at this station being lucra- 
tive. When hearts have to be won, and conquests made, the 
witching hour of moon-light has been held, long before Nynee 
‘Tal was in existence, as the time specially fitted for embarking in 
such hazardous undertakings. But then, sober people are sup- 
posed to have nothing to ‘do with moon-light. They go out 
walking ostensibly for health’s sake ; possib ly also, for the 
sake of seeing and being seen. Now seeing, or being seen, be- 
comes out of the question when it gets dark ; and, at Ny nee ‘Lal, 
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health is to be sought rather in a morning, than in an evening, 
walk. Therefore, asthmatic visitors will do well to go out somew hat 
earlier in the evening than fashion dictates; or if they cannot eo out 
earlier, to eschew the road by the lake. Not that we are foolish 
enough to suppose any one will ever think of following such ex- 
Ce lent advice. Did any body ever follow any body’s good advice ? 
Fashion has strong chains whereby to bind its willing captives : 
fur too strong and tight for any Quarterly in C hristendom to 
loosen, A doctor has a better chance, by threatening an imme- 
diate break-up of the constitution ; but then, he is out of the 
question, from being an interested party. 

During the latter part of the rains, the visitor to Nynee Tal 
will never be wrong in taking a trip to Almorah. It is lower, 
and therefore warmer, but freer from damp than its more fa- 
voured rival: and the clouds that sweep through the houses of 
Nynee Tal rarely condescend to visit those at Almorah. More- 
over the first two marches afford an excellent specimen of the 
scenery of the lower ranges of this noble chain of mountains. The 
view of the snow from the Bungalow at Pewrah is remarkably 
fine—though not equal to the view ‘which we first had of it—from 
the ridge over Nynee Tal; and still less to be compared with the 
glorious view from the Binsur lull, about fourteen miles beyond 
Aimorah. This latter has been pronounced by good judges, as 
the finest view to be had of the snow from Simlah to Darjeeling. 
It undoubtedly surpasses, in its awful grandeur, the view from 
the Nynee Tal ridge. Over Nynee Tal one is wrapt in admira- 
tion: at Binsur, one is struck with awe. Over Nynee Tal, one 
thinks of the plains as well as the hills: at Binsur, one can think 
of nothing else, save that long, living, ever-varying, time-defying 
wall of snow. Over Nynee Tal, one is charmed with the beauty 
of the fore-ground : at Binsur, the fore-ground is passed over 
without a thought. Over Nynee Tal, the snow is the grand 
finish to an exquisite view : at Binsur, the snow is all in all. 

Therefore, no one should be a season at the lake without giv- 
ing at least a fortnight to a visit to Almorah and Baisur. The 
last fortnight in April, or the first in October, is perhaps as good 
a time as can be chosen: and no one would think of being at Al- 
morah, without a peep at Hawalbagh’s sunny valley, “whence 
come annually thousands of pounds of the pure. st tea that is to be 
found in the world. And, if the courtesy and politeness of the 
Superintendent of the Government Pl: antations in the reception 
of visitors, who may wish to be initiated in the process of the 
preparation of the fragrant leaf, is any further inducement to their 
not forgetting to pay Haw: albagh a visit, they may be secure of 
finding these good qualities thriving: i in tide secluded valley, more 
spontaneously than the tea plant itself’, 
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The great drawback to Almorah, as a place of residence, is its 
‘ncouvenient distance from the plains. Nor this only; for the 
large sum tixed on for the hire of a cooly for a day’s march, and 
not for a day’s work—for every hill man will always go two such 
marches as those between Nynee Tal and Almorah when left to 
himself—renders the carriage of every thing from the plains up to 
Almorah exceedingly expensive. No one would wish these peo- 
ple to be under paid. They are an exceedingly useful class, and 
to ensure a supply eapable of meeting the demand, which must 
be very variable, they should receive a good remuneration for 
their services. But payment at the rate of fifteen rupees a month 
is rather too much; and we would suggest to the Commissioner 
of Kumaon how far such a tariff might not be capable of emenda- 
tion by a reduction of at least twenty-five per cent. 

Almorah is not, as Nynee Tal, a young station, just emerging 
from its teens. It is an aged centenarian, bowed down with 
the weight of years and infirmities, and with but a very slight 
prospect of having new life and vigour breathed into it. Inha- 
hited for some three centuri ies, 1t was formerly the seat of the 
Chund dynasty of the Rajahs of Kumaon ; and came into British 
possession forty years ago. A little less than 5 900 feet above 
the level of the sea, its climate from May to September, is too 
sultry to entitle it to be called a good sanatarium. But from 
October to April the climate is simply —perfection. The view of 
the snow from Almorah has one great recommendation, that it is 
to be seen from every house in the place: otherwise, if is not, 
equal to that from our favorite ridge over Nynee Tal. The chain 
of snow, as seen from Almorah, is not continuous; and the 
green slope of Kaleenath shuts out all but the top of the hoary- 
headed Nundi-devi. But the Tresgol ridge is exceedingly fine ; 
and old Buddrinath is magnificent, when he condescends to come 
forth. Before Nynee Tal was born, Almorah was //e hill station 
of Kumaon—the seat of the Commissioner—the chief military 
port, as it is still, of Kumaon. It rejoices in a Fort, which 
might be tenable foe three quarters of an hour, if exe eedingly 
well defended, and in a prison, and in a Treasury —watched 
over by chosen men of the Sirmoor or Kumaon battalions, and 
in a commanding officer, and a station staff, in fact ; is thoroughly 
civilized, in every respect. The town iteelf—as ‘all know who 
have re; - Heber’s Journal, put that excellent man in mind of 
Chester; but we trust the interior of the Chester houses is some- 
what clonnse than those of Almorah; and the tone of mo- 
rality amongst their inhabitants somewhat higher. Perhaps 
this is to be explained, in the females here bearing more than 
their share of the burden in all hard work. T hey, and not their 
husbands are the labourers; as the late Commissioner, Mr. Bat- 
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ten,—whese sketch of Almorah is too well known. to require 
more than a passing allusion,—informs us in the following hu- 
morous language: “ One of the most striking circumstances at 
Almorah is the great use made of female labour. In an evenine 
ride, One is almost mob hed hy sets of jolly look} Ine lasses return- 
ine from the heights, londed with fire wood, OTASS, and the bark 
of trees. These ladies also act as grass cutters for the stables, 
and carry loads from house to house with much ereater zeal and 
activity than their husbands, many of whom stay at home to 
nurse the babies.’ When ieee turn their wives into the 
lowest household drudges, they must be content to take the con- 
sequences, 

It has been ere now observed that nowhere, out of Calcutta 
are Churches better attended than at hill stations. It is on one 
account curtous that it should be so; as from the unfortunate, but 
perhaps necessary order which assigns to the Chaplains of the 
Rast India Company a stay of only two years at a hill station, 
they can rarely gain that /evvre in the place, which a clergyman 
oneht to have, and must have, to be respected. Unless his flock 
know him, they cannot respect him much; and to be known and 
respec ‘ted, ‘ie must have been for some years ata pli we. Llereim he 
differs much from the physician for the bodies of men; who like- 
wise has but two years for his stay on duty at a hill sation. The 
doing good to the soul is a more delicate matter than doing goo 
to the body. And we reeard it, as one amongst the causes ot 
the members of the Keclesiastical service not having that milu- 
“Re that their peculiar calling ought pe Fy them, that either, 
by their own request, or the necessity the case, they usually 
see such frequent chi anmenof station. On an aver: we we be lieve they 
remain at the same station only three or four years ; and they are 
rarely sorry at having the op portunity of goine to the hills, where 
ed ean be but two. Every hill station forms an important 

sphere of minsterial duty, from the circumstance of so many that 
a assembled there being men of superior attainments : i and, pra 
the congregations generally gathered at the churches of hill st 
tions, no doubt the Ch: aplains “abe pag to them are alive to tn 
necessity of their discourses being of a hieher order of merit, 
compositions, than when they pre: ali, eles a more mixed con- 
eregation. To the churches themselves, as buildings, as great 
praise is due. Simlah is the largest ; and through the liberality 
of its residents and visitors, is in process of being adorned with 
stained glass, But stained ol: ass, unless first-rate, is hardly worth 
putting into an Ecclesiastical building : and, it was a somewhat 
hazardous experiment, though we cordially hope the result will 
fully answer the expectations of all who subseribed for ee pur- 
chase, to import stained glass from Umballah, A pev/vef stained 
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window is still a desideratum in the North West Provinees : and 
we eannot be generally found fault with im India for lavishing 
too costly sums on our churches. Almorah is at present, we be- 
lieve, without any church at all. Nynee Tal promises some 
slight improveme ut in its Eeclesiastical edifice. 1t is now water- 
proof, which for a number of years it was not: and some fair fu- 
ture day, when the addition has been sutliciently brooded over, its 
nave is to be lenethened and a chancel to be added, and, perhaps, 
handsome stained glass window, fresh out from Eneland, may 
adorn it. We should str: mngely like to hear a peal of seven, or 
even five, bells from its little tower. Tow the hills round would 
ring (ier changes too, in their musical echos : 
“ Solitary, clear, profound, s 
Giving to them sound for sound.” Hi 
A finer spot could hardly be found for evoking the rich voices of int 
the ancient hills ; but alas ! for the weight of bells. and the dilli- 
culty of transit. They are as heavy as pious, and unfortunately 
are not used in the drawing-room. — Such a bell as summons the 
residents of Nynee Tal now to church, may be heard on Salisbury 
Plain, in the neighbourhood of any large flock of sheep : and, . o 
the worthy folks of Nynee Tal eould manage to get a peal, 
even ove bell of rich and mellow sound, from Enel: and ; . He ies Th a: 
convey the present tenant of the bation to the ‘mide He of their a 
lake, and allow it to fall overboard, its loss would be an beer 
eam, 

But we must draw these rambles in the Kumaon hills to a 
conclusion ; though, truth to say, it is very agreeable to linger 
amongst them ; and to reeall the pleasant hours that one has 
passed amidst the lovely scenery to be found in the newhbour- 
hood of Nynee Tal ; doubly so, when one’s own pleasure was shared 
in company, where 
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“ Tlearts are of each other sure :” 
Then, sunshine has a e@reater charm; and the passing clouds, 
that sweep through every house at times, serve but to make its 
bright gleams, as they come in, the more welc ‘ome, as they cheer 
us up, and the ‘—passing on to kiss some mount; un top—el: ad- 
den us with a pure and heartfelt gr: atitude to Tlim, who has 
made so beautiful this our temporary resting-p lace, 
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Poetry has ever been held in the greatest veneration in the 
East. Its admirers include almost the whole population. — If the 
uncient Greeks and Romans gave to their poets all the honours 
they lavished on their inferior divinities, the Persians have ranked 
them with their Emams and P rophe ts, wil have as willingly abid- 
ed by their commands as by the injunctions of their Holy Writ. 
The Persians are enthusiastically devoted to poetry ; it forms the 
very essence of their religion ; the works of their best poets may 
be called their scriptures. The meanest artisan, the rudest soldier, 
the proude st noble and the Tyrant-King, are alike charmed by the 
strains of the minstrel, who sings a mystic song of divine love. 
They may forget the words of Mahomet, they may neglect the 
maxims of their Sherrahs, but the verses of Sadi and Hatiz are in- 
delibly impressed on their memory. ‘Ten years ago we met a di- 

vine at Shiraz, dee ‘ply read in the mystery of the Koran and the 
Moslem theology, who was of opinion that the ve ry teachers of 
their religion- —the Mollahs and the Moft: ahs—pre ferred the ima- 
vination of Hafiz or the judgment of Sadi to the inspired wisdom 
of their twelve apostles. Sir John Malcolm, full fifty vears ago, 
was “ forcibly struck” with the fact, that a common tailor, who 
perhaps in our country is as ignorant of Milton and Shak- 
speare as the natives of New Zealand, while engaged repair- 
ing the Ambassador’s tents, entertained his companions with 
reciting some of the finest mystical Odes of Hafiz. Nor is this 
all. The morality of the Persian poets is conveniently adapted 
to the flexible disposition of the Persians. It has been remarked 
hy some German philosophers, that Mahomet has appealed only 
to the passions and the emotions of his countrymen, and sel lom 
or never to their judgment; but the Persian poets have been 
still more pliable and more ‘political, and have watched the cur- 
rent with keener optics. They sometimes inculcate ascetism, the 
rudeness of sullen independence, and support the spirit of suffering 
virtue; but they also justify the means by the end, and gloss 
over the accommodative disposition of servile subjection. The 
weak and ease-loving Moslems of the present time have con- 
sulted their own temper in their choice of a ereed, and are much 
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more inclined to profit by the laxity of their poets’ opinions 
than to observe the austere precepts of their morality. When- 
ever religion has imbibed the “ colours” of the imagination, the 
easleabel multitude have paid a willing submission to its com- 
mands. The faithful have found their vices countenanced and 
supported by the wisdom of their poets, and they have clung to 
their poets with all the affection and all the fears with which 
an accomplice clings to the ringleader. Every man has a 
number of verses from Sadi and Hatiz by heart, which he is 


re addy to bring forward in selt-detence, to stave off any charge of 


infamy or criminality. The poet’s judgment is strong enough 
to justify an evil in the eves of the Believers, and the exe ulpation 
is immediate. A verse from Sadi, which has run into a proverb, 
and whose equivocal meaning we condemn, is quoted with suc- 
cess by every offender against truth. ‘A lie,” says the poet, 
“purporting good, is better than a truth exc iting disturbance.’ 
We doubt if Sadi could have meant this as a defence of all pos- 
sible falsehood, but yet the verse is used in its widest signification, 
In the year 1792, when the Ambassadors of Tippoo Sultan were 
at Madras, engaged in their mission of raising an insurrection 
against the British Governme nt, one of them in his letter to his 
master advises him to agree to a proposal, “upon the principle 
recommended by the sage and worthy Khanjeh Hafiz Shirazi, on 
whom the mere y of the Lord may for ever rest, with fricads cor- 
diatity, with enemies dissimutation”” Here is an instance of a grave 
and far-sighted prince being addressed and counselled by his Am- 
bassador, to mould his political conduct according to the maxim of 

lyric poet! In Europe it would be considered gross stupidity 
in an Envoy to advise his sovereign, in his official correspondence, 
to accept or reject terms of peace on the precepts of a poet or a 
dramatist ; but in the East, the “law and the prophets” are best 
known to the bards, and it is no umbrage to a statesman to follow 
their counsel in danger. There is another story told of Prince 
Sufdur Jung, Nuwab of Oude, that a petition being presented to 
him with a couplet from Sadi for its motto : 

“O Tyrant! the oppressor of the helpless, 
How long will your streets continue populous ;”’ 


the King wrote two lines of Hafiz on its back, and sent the men- 
dicant away: 
“1 have been denied access to the streets of the virtuous, 
If you dislike this, change my destiny.” 

But it has been very well remarked by Sir William Jones, that 
though the verses which justify vice are ‘oftener quoted than these 
in praise of virtue, yet the doctrine which Sadi and Hafiz ineul- 
cated was to return good for evil, Or, what a greater authority 
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than Sir William has observed :—“ They have recommen: 
good works to men and clemency and justice to their iin 
But though the influence which once the Persian poets posses od 
over their countrymen has untortunately been turned from its 
legitimate channel and employed in the defence of suecessful vice, 
yet // is still held in such veneration by the Moslem that they 
have ac ‘knowledged its supremacy even when their ant: lwonists 
have used it against //e7r creed. It has been related to us by an 
eye witness whom we consider trustworthy and deserving of con- 
fidence, that FPutteh Ali Shah, King of Persia, and a man of ac- 
knowledged talents, on ehouk the Muses lavished some of their 
vilts, bs ing out one Friday to attend service at the royal mosque, 
one of his attendants struck a poor Christian, who ventured to 
lhe the cavaleade, accompanying: the blow with an awful 
Hnprecation : i” Becone to he I], O eursed dow ! ' §6'This is not your 
church.’ The injured youth, who had much more wit in him 
than he had eredit for, made use of his presence of mind with 
ereat effect ; lis reply was from Hatiz : 


* T have been to the Temple, the Mosque and the Church 
And the same God I found worshipped im all.’’ 


Futteh Ali Shah smiled with admiration end extended his 
hand to the Giaour, who went home with his condition bettered 
by two hundred rupees. We can add a score of other mstances 
to substantiate our assertion ; but we shall not proceed any farther 
with the subject. Enough has been said. 

The Persians have called poetry /ey/timale magic, and have used 
much art m the arrangement and selection of words. Otten, 
even to the sacrificing of sense to euphony, they have spared no 
labour to render the verses smooth and elegant. Their poetical 
compositions are of several kinds. 

Gituzus, or Odes, are of different lengths, and different construe- 
tion. A whole Ghuzl must rhyme throughout with the same 
word, Some aflirm that a Ghuzl should not extend to more 
than eighteen couplets, and others allow it to extend to eleven 
only. But we remark as a peculiarity in Persian Odes, that 
every couplet is complete in itself, and that any image, however 
beautiful, is not dwelt on for more than one verse. This custom, 
of course cramps the genius of the poet, and huis imacination, 
though fruitful and inclined to rise above rules and “ poetical 
disciplines,” succumbs to the evil influence of the restraints 
Imposed on it, and quenches its vigour in eontinual allitera- 
tion. The poet is compelled to harp on the same subject and 
image, or adopt every image which presents itself, and me 
taste is soon vitiated. The usual subjects of the Ghuzls 


beunty, love, and /ricndship; Wut with the Sutis it has been em- 
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ployed 1 n the praise of wie and sysfery. At the end of each 
Ode the poet imtroduces his own name, and it is always an 
address to his own heart, or a rellnction on his past lite. It 
must however be confessed, that most of the Persian poets 
have failed by the too frequent use of the same thoughts and the 
same metaphors, in their efforts to please and instruct. The 
reader soon finds that there is nothing new to admire, nor any- 
thing new to learn. But this can only be said of the unfavour- 
ed aspirants to fame. 

Next to the Ghuzls is the Kasstpen. This differs from the Odes, 
enly in the number of distichs it contains. It may be a satire, 
or it may be a moral piece, but it cannot be extended to more 


than a hundred and twenty couplets. —§ We have been told that, 


there is a poem in existence, written by Sheik Sadeck, in praise 
of the late Shah of Persia, extending to upwards of two hun- 
dred verses. ‘Though its extreme length is an infringement on 
the rules laid down for the composition of a Kassideh, yet crities 
call it by that name. The Arabians, however, make it exceed 
five hundred, or even nine hundred lines. A rare Arabie poem, 
written in Kassideh by a “ nameless” bard, which we have in 
our possession, begins with a distich which we cannot forbear ren- 
dering into English. ‘To most of our readers it will come as the 
echo of a familiar strain which perchance the poet never heard : 


“Oh Lord, chastise me for my sins, but give me 
strength to suffer. 

Let my heart be full of charity, for he who cannot 
forgive shall never be forgiven.” 


Next tothe Kassideh is the. Tusupr, which means a re presen - 
tation of beauty and youth, and it may be compared to a deserip- 
tive poem, or to the fables of Gay, where the end ts chiefly to 
Instruct by means of examples, Poems of this deseripti lion are 
not held in repute by the Persian critics; but yet the beginner 
finds them indispens: able. 

The Musnaver is a kind of epic poem, generally on amorous 
subjects, or on the pleasures of the spring. ‘The verses are not 
confined by any rule, as in the Ghuzls; they may extend to ten 
thousand lines, or may be confined to twenty; the poet t alone has 
to determine the length of the poem. The Musnavee has an- 
other beauty, which in the Ghuzls is excluded by the canons of 
poetry ; the subject is connected throughout the poem, and thus 
We never encounter any abrupt termination, or any of those un- 
hi: appy transitions from grave to gay, or rice versa, whie h so fre. 
quently oceur in the Ghuzls, and which, if unskilfully managed, 
are serious blemishes in a poetical composition. But unfor- 
tunately for the spirit of emulation which once existed among 
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the Persian poets, the subjects of their Musnavees are gene- 
rally drawn from one souree. Even the names of the hero 
and the heroine, the unity of time, action and place, are the same 
in all. It is scarcely possible for the reader to sum up courage 
to pass through the dreadful ordeal of perusing some thou- 
sand pages of indifferent poetry on the same subject, and written 
in the same style with slight, and certainly immaterial, ditler- 
ences in the author’s name. ‘There are other measures of poeti- 
cal composition ; but they are of such rare occurrence, and involve 
such technical difficulties in their explanation, that we shall leave 
them unnoticed. Some of the more modern poets of Delhi have 
adopted these measures, but their works have long been consign- 


‘ed to merited oblivion, and we shall not rake up an equally tor- 


gotten subject to illustrate them. 

The authentic particulars of the life of Hafiz are so well known 
that we shall not ig tO them here. The memoir of this 
poet in the Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo Sultaws Library, has 
heen written with care and discretion, and with great fidelity to 
all the known and acknowledged authorities on the subject. “But 
such anecdotes of his life as illustrate his poems, we are bound to 
mention in these pages. Most of them we have only found in 
the original Persian, and from this circumstance we trust they 
will be more welcome. 

Khajeh Mohamed Shumsoodin, surnamed Hafiz, was born in 
Shiraz, in the beginning of the fourteenth century of the Christian 
Era. Though his parents were in good and easy circumstances, 
he led a life of poverty, which he considered inse parable from 
genius, ol which according to his creed was the only medium of 
salvation. He knew the old proverb of the Sutfis :— Wealth 
kee ps a gui wd in the heart of the wealthy ; how can Ze be in com- 
munion with his Maker.” He also knew the maxim of his Mol- 
lahs: “ Poverty causes the world to come in view; but wealth 
even darkens the prospect of Heaven.” 

Hafiz was but inditlerently acquainted with the works of his 
contemporaries. We may in vain search in his odes or elegies 
for any allusion to them ; we may in vain try to detect even 
aflinity of thought with them. His works throughout breathe 
origin: ality ; his creative mind scorns to imitate any authority 
but the highest of all authorities—Nature, and disdains to 
use any art but the perfection of all arts—that of conceal- 
ing art. The defects and excellencies of Hafiz are all his own. 
Mr. W aring remarks, that the Odes of Hafiz are so very different 
from those of other writers, that they “ deserve particular 


notice!” It is, also, the opinion of Persian erities, that “ Hatiz 


may be condemned, but he cannot be compared.” Masculine w ith- 
out being severe ; impassioned without being affected ; sublime 
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without being unnatural, the ideas of Hafiz are in every sense 
original. He may have defects, but svc/ defects are only to be 
met with in 47s Odes. He has beauties, but svc/ beauties are on- 
ly found in //s works. We ean with confidence aflirm, that in no 
other country has there been born a genius so s/ngu/ar. In faet, 
he has founded a new school of Poetry, and it may be remarked 
here, that his imitators have so faithfully copied his lyric odes, 
that they have gained some celebrity which the original has re- 
flected on them. Kecentricity, the badge of the learned, and not 
unfrequently the companion of genius, was found in ITafiz to such 
an extent, that the eredulous vulgar deemed him ixspired, and the 
sceptie savan imputed to him madness, It has been related of him, 
that sitting in the company of his uncle, Sadi, while the latter was 
engaged with an Ode on the Ethics of the Sutis, he managed to 
read the first, and till then the only line that was written on the 
subject. Feeling an irresistible longing to finish the hemistich, he 
approached Sadi and wistfully eyed the reed with which the poet 
wrote. At that moment, Sadi was for some reason compelled to leave 
the room, and with a quickness of thought rivalled by few, Hafiz 
finished the couplet by a half sarcastic and half laudatory verse 
of his own. When Sadi returned to his study, he missed his 
nephew, but found the verse complete. Indignant at his conduct, 
he summoned the young bard before him, and questioned him 
on the subject. Hafiz acknowledged the authorship, and Sadi 
asked him to finish the whole work as he had done the first 
verse ; not satisfied with this, the poet cursed his nephew in a 
spirit of rivalry which Tradition is at a loss to reconcile with the 
temper of the Persian moralist : “ Your work shall bring the 
curse of insanity on its reader.’ We cannot vouch for the truth 
of this anecdote, but we ean say this much in its behalf, that the 
opening line of the first Ode of Hafiz is in pure Arabic, and much 
in the style of Sadi. The commentators of Hafiz, especially the 
Sheahs of Constantinople, seem to place some trust in the au- 
thenticity of this story, and believe with implicit confidence that 
the curse of Sadi has been verified in every instance without a 
single exception. Ever since,” say the Faithful, “ the Odes of 
Hatiz have had that destructive effect on human understanding, 
with which the pious poet cursed them.” We can affirm on the 
contrary, that the curse of Sadi is ineffective, whatever may be 
the worth of the anecdote itself. 

Hafiz, justly proud of his genius and eareless of the favor of 
the great, never accepted invitations to Courts, though accom - 
panied with every mark of respect and regard for the illustrious 
poet. Before he had taken leave of the society @f the nobles and 
the wealthy of his country, he was induced by flattery and atten- 
tion to visit the Prince of Yezd; but the cold reception he met 
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with confirmed his resolution never to see a Court again. Le 
left his native city, which he loved with all the partiality of a 
Persian, for Yezd, with the hope, so natural to a mind conscious 
of its vast resources, of bey ing received with the respect due to one 
of whom Persia might one day boast. But the sovereign, who was 
not actuated with the feelings of a generous patron, or influenced 
y a love of polite learning, Whose representative the poet was, 
soon got tired of the company of Hatiz, and behaved towards him 
with the coldness which is repulsive both to pride and modesty. 
It is said that Hafiz remarked on taking leave of the Prince : 
“Tt seems that Fortune did not wish Kines to be wise? 
In the year 1369, he was called to India by the celebrated 
G yasoodee ‘li, King of Be neal ; but true to his ms resolve, - he eoul | 
not be persuaded to undert: ke the journey. Gy: ascodeen having 
long laboured under a dangerous illness, his life was despaired 
of; but to testify his atlection for some of his attendants he 
made a request, that three of Ins favorite wives, whom he called 
The Cypress, The Rose and The Tu/ip, should wash his body if the 
disease proved fatal to him. Gyasoodeen, however, recovered 
from his illness, but his favorites were beaded by the ladies 
of the seragho with the opprobrious title of “ Ghossalayah’— 
washers of the dead; in consequence of which a complaint was 
brought before the King. —Gyasoodeen, in his usual gay and 
convivial disposition, repe: ated extemporary a hemistich, of which 
the f following 1 is the sense : 
“ Cupbearer! let us narrate the praises of the Cypress, 
the Rose and the Tulip.” 
The kine failed to finish the verse, and his Court) Poets in 
vain tried to write an ode on the subject which could meet 
his approval, At this time, Hatiz was known as the first. liv- 
ing lyrist of Persia, and to him Gyasoodeen sent the hemis- 
tich, with valuable presents, and with a request that the verse 
might be finished for the king’s pleasure. It is also. stated 
that Ciy: asoodeen authorised the messenger to invite the Poet 
to India, and to use all efforts to induce him to undertake the 


journey. When Tlatiz received the royal message, without be- 


ing informed of the facts connected with the origin of the 
hemistich, he is said to have completed the verse thus : 


* OO), eupbearer! let us sing the praises of the Cypress, 
the Bisee and the Tulip. 
Let these tidings be carried to the three beautiful Ghossaleahs.”’ 


The Poet’s mind fell into a “fine frenzy,” and one of the 
most beautiful Persian odes we have in existence owes its orien 
to this circumstance, But Matiz politely declined the inyvi- 
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tation of Gyasoodeen, alluding to it in the concluding Verse of 
his Ghuzl with a feeling of frankness so natural to him: 


“Oh Iatiz! why conceal the desire that possesses you, 
of visiting Sultan Gyasoodeen 
It is your business to complain of the distance that separates you.” 


4 


liatiz died rather young. The tomb of this celebrated poet 
was built by the munificence of a Vakeel, and is made of beauti- 
ful marble. ‘Fhe garden where this sepulchre is situated is 
called) Hafizeen, and is held sacred by pilgrims. The epitaph 
on the tomb comprises two of his Odes, and to the taste of 
the Vakeel, who had these eneraved on the tomb stone, the 
selection reflects the highest credit. Few men were more capable 
of composing their own epitaphs than Hatiz. Leading a life 
of unnnpeachable purity, in constant communion with his own 
heart, he alone could do justice to himself. ‘Those who saw but 
little of him took him for a latitudinarian, and those who enjoy- 
ed lis intimacy considered him an enthusiast. The fact is that 
Hatiz was adeadly enemy to conventionalism, and acted in 
accordance to those broad and universal moral precepts which 
are, like the fundamental laws of natural Philosophy, the same in 
every country and every age. It is true that he loved Shiraz 
with the partialty which is common to individuals who have 
confined their attention to xafiouali/y, but Matiz, was de faclo a 
citizen of the world! He had as great or as little respect 
for the musjid as for the church or the temple. He believed 
in the ereat Architect whom the whole world reveres as the great 
Supreme. Close to the spot where Hatliz reposes, a few Dur- 
vesh have taken up their abode, and chaunt daily some of the 
inystical odes, and visit the sacred tomb of the lyric bard. 
“A splendid copy of his odes,” Byron remarks, “is chained to 
his monument ;” but we are afraid that either his lordship had 
heen misinformed, or that the book has been removed since 
ISi9. The curious and the superstitious consult his work, to 
take an omen to ascertain the probability of success or disap- 
pointment in their undertakings. It is said that Nadir Shah 
chose a passage from the odes of Hatiz before undertaking a 
siege, at the same time remarking, that the saint (41s “ime must 
be a little puzzled, for he questioned much the sanctily of one who 
would not exchange his wine and wonen with the water of Aauser 
and the Louries of Heaven. But the admirers of the Poet reta- 
liate on Nadir Shah’s impiety by reflecting on his melancholy 
end, 

The verse which procured the Poet’s interment is also very 
singular. We must make due allowance for the fanatical love 
of the Sufis for the memory of Hafiz, and for the pe uchant of the 
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Persians for inventing and believing in fables, but we shall narrate 
the anecdote as it is commonly related. At the time of the death ot 
Hafiz, there were many who considered his works sinful and i Impi- 
ous, and condemned them to oblivion. They remonstrated against 
his being buried in consecrated eround ; but his followers 
maintained that Hafiz never acted contrary to the leading tenets 
of the Koran, and that his life, though spent im a retreat, deserved 
every honor that could be bestowed on the life of a saint. His 
opponents went even so far as to arrest the procession of his 
funeral. The dispute became hot, and blows were imminent, 
when it was agreed that a line of his own should settle the 
dispute. If it were to be in favor of religion his friends were 
to proceed with the bier; if the verse were caleulated to pro- 
mote immorality, the corpse was to be removed to such quar- 
ters as are intended to receive the remains of the infidels. 
The odes were produced before a person whose eyes were bound, 
and seven pages were counted back, when the inspired finger 
pointed to the following couplet : 


“ Withdraw not your steps from the obsequies of Hafiz, 
Though imme “sed in sin he will rise into Paradise.” 


A shout arose: the admirers of the poet took up the bier, and 
those who had doubted joined them in carrying it for interment. 
T'o this day honor is done to the sacred spot, and to the me mory 
of the great bard, by strewing flowers, and pouring out libations 
of the choicest wines, on his grave. 

The works of Sadi are remarkable for the boldness and sub- 
limity of the moral lessons they convey ; but the strains of Hatiz, 
for their music and eloquence, are without an equal in the annals 
of Persian Literature. His whole fame rests upon the creative 
fancy of his imagination, and the easy flow of his glowing 
numbers. The very quality which earned him in his connexion 
with the world the unenviable title of an enthusiast—his scorn 
for sober thoughts—forms the chief delight of his readers. There 
is a wildness of faney in his odes which has made him the first 
of the favorites of his countrymen; and those passages to which 
the Persians give their enthusiastic praise, correct taste would 
be compelled to condemn. It has been wisely observed by a 
Persian critic, that it was the good fortune ¢' Hatiz to be liked 
equally by saints and sinners. To youths, to whom love is 
an instinct, his odes are an inducement to pass the spring 
of life in the enjoyment of worldly pleasures. To the contem- 
plative sage, whose life is devoted to the service of his Maker, 
the religious enthusiasm of Hlatiz appears the mark of providen- 
tial favor, and his mystical odes are recited by him with his 
daily orisons, ° 
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By some, Hafiz has been compared to Anacreon, and by others 
to Horace; and the critic must acknowledge, that after the pe- 
rusal of the most refined Odes of the Latin poet, the reader may 
still find pleasure in the songs of the Persian Lyrist. Notwith- 
standing the difference of national manners, he is (Ze Oriental 
writer with whose works an European scholar will most wish 
to become familiar. It has been made a subject of discussion, 
whether the poems of Hafiz must be taken in a literal or in a 
fizurative sense. We believe, in the year 1805, it was one of 
the theses at a disputation at the Fort Whillhiam College, and 
after all the arguments that we have seen, and which must have 
heen produced then, we consider the question not capable of an 
easy solution; but yet far from being an unexplainable enigma, 
as the Persians suppose. The opinion of Sir William Jones 
evidently carries the greatest amount of truth, and may be perhaps 
considered the most plausible judgment on the ease. According 
to him “it appears that the question does not admit of a general 
answer. ‘The most enthusiastic Sufis allow that there are some 
passages in the Odes of Hafiz which may be understood literally, 
and which are void of mystery as the words of God; while there 
ure some entire Odes which breathe the very essence of their phi- 
losophy, and to the general reader appears confused and obscure.’’ 
‘There are yet many respectable authorities who question the jus- 
tice of this opimion, and advance arguments which, though 
seemingly rational, are not strong enough to convince us. ‘To 
affirm that some of the Odes of Hatiz may be explained in 
a literal as well as in a figurative sense, is to destroy forever 
the assertion, that “ The Sutfis a/ove can explain by their mys- 
tery the mystic strains of the poet.” If once the Sufis grant 
that there are some Odes which a man of the world can explain 
with as much fidelity as the Sufi himself, the judgment of Sir 
William Jones is tacitly admitted to be just. 

As it is impossible for the reader of Hafiz to appreciate 
his beauties, or even to understand his sense, without a knowledge 
of Sufism, we shall in as few words as possible lay down the 
tenets of a sect that numbers among its followers the greatest 
philosophers, poets and moralists of Persia. The Sufis disre- 
gard all religious forms and all religious dogmas; they claim 
a direct communion with the great Maker, and tacitly and 
le facto set aside the pretensions of Mahomet as the medium of 
salvation. They represent themselves as entirely devoted to the 
search of truth—the ideal truth of Plato—and raising themselves 
above the pleasures and gratifications resulting from the enjoy- 
ment of the senses, they pray for a union with the Almighty 
Creator. But Providence, according to the Sufis, is not confined 
to any one place or in any one object, but is diffused over the 
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whole world, and is present in every object that we behold. In 
this ereed the Sufi approaches the Pantheist, and some of 
the German schools. ‘The soul of man, accordine: to thy 
Suli, tis not /vom God but is of God; and if it were necessary {ir 
us to prove the direct opposition of the opinions maintained Ih 
the Sufis to the letter and spirit of the Koran, we would observe 
that no faith can be more antagonistic to the faith of Mahomet, 
than that which establishes an equality between the created ; am: 
the Creator. But the Sufi teachers remark, that before a man 
can obtain that divine beatitude to which his soul continually 
aspires, he must pass through four stages of life. The first of 
these consists mm compliance with the imjunctions of Holy Writ, 
and im observance of all the rites and precepts of the estab ie h. 
ed religion, which are considered vecessery to govern the vulear 
mass who are incapable of forethought and reflection. This is 
the first stage and 1s called Nasoof/, and the preachers of the 
Koran have well remarked, that “if a sect preach in defence of 
the Book by establishing its pretensions only as the leader of 
a blind multitude, it is better that we should prefer infidels to 
our ally.’ We are of the same opinion. If the word of Goad 
is only necessary to a state of helplessness, and if we are to 
obey it only as far as it is expedient, we indirectly deny its 
divine origin, If a sect of Christians were to maintain, that the 
commandments of our Saviour are only necessary to protect. the 
ienorant from the influence of demagogues, and that they are 
not adapted toa Ineher degree of civilization, it 1s needless to 
remark that the opimioa saps the foundation of our faith. The 
second stage leads to Sufism ; 1t raises its votary above the common 
herd and is called the stave of Vinrrakuth. The devotee now aban- 
dons religious forms and cere monies, and depends on the workings 
of his own soul. ‘The third stage is obtained only by inspiration. 
via disciple in this begins to view the world with Indifference, and 

» lone after Eternity; he is now a degree above the angels, 
ind is approaching divine beatitude. This is called the stage 
of clrvf. The fourth stage is ealled J/uheekuth, and denotes 
the arrival of truth; it implies a complete union with the divine 
Maker. 

In every country and in every age, Sufism has existed, 
although under ditlerent names. It had its followers in 
Greece when Plato lectured; it flourished in Rome when 
Tully spoke; and it now fights against the light of the 
gospel in Europe and America, and is variously designated, 
Transecendentalism and Pantheism. We have given a very 
coneise account of Sufism, and we have tried to derive all 
our knowledge on the subject from the writings of the Sufis 
themselves. The Moslem professors, out of a spint of jea- 
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lousy or fear, have denied them both justice and fair play. 
Reverting to Hafiz, we maintain the opinion already expressed, 
that his Odes are not exclusively figurative. Many of his ad- 
mirers aflirm that by ezze he invariably meant sincere devotion, 
and we have seen more than one dictionary of difficult and ob. 
scure terms in his Odes, which the Sutis have explained in their 
own manner. By this means a foreed meaning is imposed on 
the Odes, and the finest specimens of Persian poetical composi- 
tions have been learnedly obscured by their blind admirers. In one 
of these vocabularies, to which we now refer, we are sorry to find 
that the compiler mentions his having edited the Odes of Hatiz 
before he had ventured to explain the “ puzzles” of this poet. It 
is needless to remark, that, as a Suli, the editor must have taken 
the precaution to disturb the text to suit his own object, vitiating 
the taste or obscuring the judgement of those who otherwise 
would find ample delight in these productions of a lively and a 
genial fancy. — In this glossary we find such far-fetched conceits, 
that none but the curious will trouble themselves with it af- 
ter the first perusal. God/et, according to the commentator, means 
desire, and sometimes the Aeart; gardener is God, and rose is 
the gift of Hlearen , beauty is the perfection of God , tavern is an 
vralory, or this world of sin, and the seeper a religious teacher ; 
a mecting is the union of our soul with our Maker ; sleep is me- 
dilation ; dark nights express the horrors of death ; blood some- 
time means ecstasy; the odour of a flower garden is the token 
of paradise ; kisses are the raptures which the Sufi feels when 
his heart is warmed with the glow of piety in the hour of de- 
votion; zephyr is the messenger who carries intelligence from 
one heart to another; iufide/s are men who are full of devotion 
and divine love, and immersed in the praise of the great 
Maker ; éxebriety means indiflerence to the world and an ab- 
straction from it; dora is the pain of lust ; a nightingale is the 
harbinger of good ne Ss; and lastly, screen Means modesty or chase 
tity, 

The mischief is, that even with the aid of such notes, the 
reader is at a loss to reconcile the different meanings which 
the Sufis themselves give to the diflerent mystical Odes, Some 
will explain wine as devotion, while others “will contend that it 
means the dove of God. In short, the language of Sufism con. 
founds rather than facilitates the explanation of the mystical 
Odes of Hafiz. And if this mode of explanation be extended 
to such of the odes as admit of a literal sense, we only make 
“confusion worse confounded,” and leave the book with the 
feelings of astonishment which none but those who have walk- 
ed in a Jabyrinth ean feel. We cannot deny that Hatiz 
has in some instances apparently alluded to the mysteries of 
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the Sufis, and that such passages may be explained by the lan- 
guage of Sufism; but to infer from this that his odes can 
only be explained by such language, is to draw a fallacious 
inference. Nor would it have been safe for the personal 
security of Hafiz, in a Mussulman country and under a Mus- 
sulman government, if his zealous admirers had not sheltered 
his daring flights of imagination by putting on them a forced 
meaning ; a meaning contrary to good sense, but im consonance 
with the religion, the feelings, and the lawe of their eountry- 
men. The very essence of Sufism is poetry, and the extrava- 
gant genius of Hatiz allows the Sufis to take such liberty with 
his Odes, as they think necessary to prove that they are only to 
be explained in ‘their language of mystery. But sometimes 
the poet has even outraged the lax ‘principles of the Sutis, 
and his admirers have reluctantly confessed that the meaning 
is obscure, or that the verse may be an nag meer of his com- 
mentators. We trust the reader will judge for himself: 


“My destiny has been thrown into a tavern by the Almighty ; 
If such is the case, tell me, where is my crime, O Teacher ! 


Again: 


rink wine; for the priest, the judge, and the reader o Lora 
“ Drink wine; for tl t, the judge, and the reader of the Koran 
Deceive you by their professions of piety.”’ 


We shall now add a few passages that we believe relate to the 
mysteries of the Sufis : 


“ [t is a meritorious act, O Hafiz! to worship the glass ; 
Arise and direct thy attention to virtuous deeds !”’ 


“ When fortune shall have made a goblet of my day, 

See that my head be tilled with wine.” 

“ The Sufi, by the inspiration of wine, discov ers hidden myste ries, 
This ruby liquor discloses the virtue of every one.” 


‘In eternity, without a beginning, a ray of thy beauty began 
to gleam ; 
When love sprang into being, and cast flames over all nature ;” 


The true object of heart and soul is the glory of union with 
our beloved : 
That object really exists, but without it both heart and soul 
would have no existence.” 


“ Dancing with love of his beauty, like a mote in a sunbeam, 
Till L reach the spring and fountain of light, whence yon sun 
derives all his lustre !”’ 


“Thus spoke the nightingale this morning: what sayest thou, 
sweet rose, to his precepts ”’ 
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“Prom the moment, when I heard the divine sentence, * I have 
breathed into man a portion of my spirit,’ 

I was assured, that we were His, and He ours.” 

“Rise, my soul; that I may pour thee forth on the pencil of that 
supreme Artist, 

Who comprised in a turn of his compass all this wonderful 
scenery !”’ 

“The sum of our transactions, in this universe, is nothing : 

Bring us the wine of devotion; for the possessions of this world 
vanish.”’ 

“Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly guidance, one cheer- 


ing shower, 
Before the moment when I must rise up like a particle of dry 


dust !’’ 


“Oh! the bliss of that day, when I shall depart from this deso- 
late mansion ; 

Shall seek rest for my soul; and shall follow the traces of my 
beloved.” 

This mystical poetry, or its incarnation, Sufism, claims our atten- 
tion a little longer; not only because the subject has hitherto 
heen little attended to, but because our knowledge on this head 
can alone enable us to understand, appreciate, and criticise the 
works of Hafiz. We have admitted that there are passages 
in his Odes which can be explained by the “ mystery within mys- 
tery,” but let the reader decide if the strong language of Sufism 
can be reconciled with the apparent meaning of a number of 
these verses :-— 

“ May the hand never shake, which gathered grapes! 

May the foot never slip, which pressed them !”’ 

“That poignant liquor, which the zealots call the mother of sin, 
Is pleasanter and sweeter to me than the kisses of a maiden !”’ 


“But for a little sanctity the Kaaba andthe Temple would be 
the same. 
There can be no sanctity in a house free from virtue.” 
“T fear, that in the day of universal justice, | 
The holy bread of the Sheik will not prove superior to my un- 
godly ligour.”’ 
In the following couplet the Faithful finds an attack on his re- 
ligion ; but the mystery of the Sufis redeemed the poet’s honor :— 
“The priests who appear so devout before the altar and in the 
pulpit, behave far otherwise in private. 
Why do not the preachers of repentance repent themselves? 
Perhaps they have no faith in a day of retribution, since their 


holy offices are so full of fraud and deceit.” 
AA 
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412 HAPIZ, 

These passages, and a thousand besides these, are explained 
with perfect ease without the assistance of any mystical philoso- 
phy, or of any system of philosophy save that of common sense. 
That Hafiz was a Sufi we cannot deny, and that he placed little 
or no reliance on the words of the Koran we ean gather from 
his works. But we shall prove ourselves sadly ignorant of his 
works if we admit, what the Sufis have so lone and so often 
affirmed with confidence, “'To understand the songs of Hatiz 
the reader must dive into the well whence the Sufi alone draws 
the nectar of Truth.” The language of “truth and soberness”’ is 
widely different from that of enthusiasm ; there is 4edicf’ for one 
and conte mpt for the other. 

The poetry of Hafiz, as has been already remarked, bears little 
affinity to the productions of his predecessors. Rich in fancy, 
powerful in imagination, original and sublime, wild and elowing, 
the Ghuzls of the Persian Anacreon are the'best of their kind in 
the Persian language. Transition, so pleasing in poetry and so 
intolerable in philosophy, is found in its happiest /o7/s in the 
Odes of Hafiz. But to appreciate and understand his works, we 
should read them before the idiom of a foreign tongue has dis- 
fivured and tortured them. It would not be doing justice 
to the genius of this great poet, to test his merits after they 
have been sifted through the medium of a strange language 
‘ind inadequate words, 

The Odes of Hafiz are both grave and gay ; he either moralises 
on the degeneracy of his age, on the v ranity of the world, on the 
power of sin; or dwells with eests sy on the gre eatness of the 
Creator, on the pleasures of “the spring of life,’ and the enjoy- 
ments of this world. When he is grave his thoughts are sublime 
and religious, but his religion is much more ideal than that of the 
Koran. It preaches to some extent universal charity ; 1t pro- 
claims “toleration” and liberty of conscience. The Mollah nity 
fret, the Mussulman may inveigh against the “ madness of 
Sufism,” but men of sense will pre fer the charity, the sympa- 
thy of Sufism, to the sword and the intolerant spirit of the 
Koran. We shall quote a few instances of that feeling of resig- 
—_ which is not rare in Hafiz :— 

‘O Hatiz! there is some pleasure in abstaining from worldly pur- 
suits; suppose not the condition of the worldly is to be envied.” 

“ Some labour in the paths of love; others leave every thing to 
fate. But place no reliance on the permanency of the world ; it is a 
tenement liable to many changes.” 

“QO my heart! defer the pleasures of to-d: ay until to-morrow, and 
who will ensure your existence to enjoy them ?” 

* Be patient, O my heart! be not vexed; verily, the morn is sue- 
ceeded by the night, and the night is succee ded hy the day’ 
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“ Be not sorry if a day of calamity should come ; pass on, be thank- 
ful, lest greater ill betide thee.”’ 
These are fair specimens of the religious Odes of Hafiz : we shall 
now subjoin some examples of the sportive and the gay : 
“ Give me wine! wine that shall subdue the strongest, 
That for a time I may forget the anxieties of life.”’ 
“ Do not calumniate, O pious zealot ! those who delight in mirth ; 
You will not answer for the sins of others.” 
“ The songstress hath struck up her lyre, 
The dancers are wishing to please ; 
My idol excites their desire, 
And robs them of comfort and ease. 
The place then is safe and retired, 
My rivals are, thank God! at rest ; 
Her glances the Suti hath fired, 
And fixed Cupid’s dart in his breast.’’ 





My breast is filled with roses, 
My cup is crown’d with wine ; 
And by iy side reposes 
The maid | hail ag mine. 
The Monarch, whereso’er he be, 
Is but a slave, compared to me! 


Oh, Hafiz! never waste thy hours 
Without the cup, the lute, and love! 
For ’tis the sweetest time of flowers, 
And none these moments shall reprove. 
The nightingales around thee sing, 
It is the joyous feast of spring. 

The reputation of Hafiz has not suffered from time, and his 
hame is still held in the greatest esteem and veneration by his 
countrymen. It is true, what M. Reviezki has observed, that 
Hafiz was an esprit fort, and ridiculed the Koran; but such an opi- 
nion the Moslem is unwilling to entertain of a poet of whom he is 
justly proud. It is written in the beautiful “ Kitabee Koolsum 
Nunah ”” 

“The women of Shiraz have a remarkable taste in minstrelsy, and 
are devoted to the memory of Hafiz.” “ Kvery woman should be in- 
structed to play on the tamborine ; and she in turn must teach it to 
her daughters, that their time may be passed in joy and mirth; and 
the songs of Hafiz above all must be remembered.” 

The magie power which Hafiz possessed, is accounted for by 
the legend of his having quaffed the mysterious cup of immorta- 
lity. This story is related differently by different authorities. 
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We follow Mr. Waring, who was long in Shiraz, and was ac- 
quainted with all the traditions relating ‘to Persian Poetry : 

Hatiz had long been in love with the courtezan Shakh N Nubat, 
and had in course of time amassed a sufficient sum to purchase a 
return. But having heard a popular superstition, that whoever 
watched on the Baba Kahee, a hill near Shiraz, for forty nights 
without sleep, would become an inspired poet, Hafiz resolved to try 
the adventure. The last night of the vigil was on that appointed for 
the meeting with Shakh Nubat, and the enra uptured Hafiz did not 
recollect the circumstance, until he had been for a long time in 
the company of his mistress; but the moment he discovered the 
error, he tore himself from her arms, and resigned the reward 
which a year’s parsimony had purehi ased. The next morning 
the green old man presented to him the cup of Immortality. 

There is no mean or abject spirit in the Odes of Hafiz. There 
is seldom any attempt at wit, and never any obscure metaphors 
or an inflated style. The love of liberty, so natural to a free 
spirit and so be fitting a patriot, has never been strained to a dis- 
ease in his writings; his natural mirth has never given birth to 
mad vagaries—nature alone and nature always lias been held up 
by him to admiration. Not so learned as Sadi, less scientific 
than Jami, Hatiz is yet the most natural and the le ast egotisti- 

cal poet of his country. There are some stanzas in his amorous 
ditties that breathe egotism ; but it is the egotism of an honest 
heart, of a heart that beheld the fame of rivals unconcerned. At 
the conclusion of one of his finest Odes he speaks thus of himself: 


“What can the minstrel sing at the banquet of the Prince, 
If he singeth not the verses of Hafiz?” 


Of the conceits of Persian Poets much has been said, but Hafiz 
forms a singular exception to this general rule. Teve i is how- 
ever a far- fetched idea in one of hie light Odes with which we 

close our review, and which the reader will not consider a blemish 
so serious as to outweigh the poet’s excellences. When rete rring 
to the fietion which relates that the tulip first sprung up in the 
soil which was moistened with the blood of Ferhad, the celebrat- 
ed lover of Sheran, he says : 
“Perhaps the tulip feared the evils of destiny ; 
Hence, while it lives, it bears the wine goblet on its stock.” 

This we own is a conceit: but no conceit can be more fanciful 

and perhaps, more pardonable in a Persian Poet. 


























THE PHYSICAL CAPABILITIES OF OUDE, 415 


Art. VI.—1. The Englishman, 1854-55. 
The Friend of Ludia, [SD 4-55. 

Ovpe is undoubtedly one of the most fertile provinces in India. 
Its surface extends over about twenty-three thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty square miles. An infinity of rivers and nuddees 
intersect it, and issuing either from the Himal: ava Mountains, or 
the Tarae forest which skirts the N Jepal Hills, flow gently through 
the country, and without cutting too deep into the ‘soil, so admir- 
ably irrigate it, that there is scarcely a single acre of ground, 
which is not capable of being well tilled. The people are strong, 
industrious, and well acquainted with agriculture, so that un- 
der a powerful and equitable Government Oude would be one vast 

garden, rich, fertile and densely peopled. 

There is every probability that Oude “once upon a time” form- 
ed part of the bed of an immense inland Sea, caused pos- 
sibly by a displacement of the Vindhya chain of hills, which, 
now running in a South Easterly, might ages ago have extended 
in a North Easterly, direction. Very probably the rivers rising in 
the Northern range ‘of the Ne pal hills, and which had pre wiously 
flowed into the primeval Lake, forced their way into the Ganges 
through the dried bed formed by the subsiding of the waters ; and 
the rivers issuing from the Tarae in the Southern Ne ‘pal Hill chain, 
inasimilar manner, cut 2 passage for themselves on their way to the 
larger streams. The soluble salts, which impregnate more or less 
the soil, and whose superabundant deposits are carried off by the 
annual inundations of the numerous streams in Oude, go far to 
prove the truth of this supposition, In small quantities they 
fertilize the ground, and serve as nourishment to the trees and 
shrubs. Where, however, they are to be found in excess, the soil, 
if not rendered barren, “an only be made to yield good crops af 
ter the land has been allowed to lie fallow for two or three rai- 
ny seasons, and is then well worked and manured. In some few 
patches, scattered here and there, where the salts are to be met 
with in too great quantities, the soil is useless for cultivation, 
but by lexiriation can be made to vield saltpetre and common 
salt ; and from the most barren soil, carbonate of soda is obtained 
for the manufacture of glass and soap. All these articles are 
largely used in the country, and considerable exports of them, 
especially saltpetre, are made into the Company’s territories. 
The soils of Oude are chiefly argillaceous, from light brown to 
black, the last of which contains, carbonates, silicates, sulphates, 
and phosphates of alumina and potassa 

The fertility of many portions of the land has often, strange as 
it may appear, been enhanced by the oppression of the Governors 
of districts, and the mutinous dispositions of the landholders. 
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These being at war with their Sovereign have escaped into the 
jungles; and their lands being allowed to lie uncultivated they 
are enabled to recover themselves from over cropping. They are 
perhaps converted into meadows for pasturage, and while ‘they 
are such, are manured by the dung of the cattle and deer ; and 
by bemg swamped in the rainy season, are impregnated with 
the above mentioned deposits. 

There are no rocks in Oude, but the hard matter composed 
of ferro-oxides, carbonate of lime, silica, and sulphate of’ soda 
called Aunkar is very common, and there are whole tracts of land 
eovered with this substance whish is largely used in the manu- 
facture of lime for building purposes. The numberless nuddees 
or streams, which in the hot season may be crossed almost dry- 
shod, sw ell in the rains to an enormous size and generally over- 
flow ‘their banks so that whole districts are sometimes inundated. 
As however they flow through these hard fankar banks they 
seldom desert their channels. 

Oude is rich in rivers which render the earth productive and 
fruitful; for generally in the midst of the greatest disorders and 
the most sanguinary conflicts tillage is still “carried on. The land 
often yields three, but gener rally only two crops. In the s/aree/ or 
autumn and winter harvest, the following crops embellish the 
surface of the few arable lands which are permitted to be cultiva- 
ted; Rice of eight kinds ; Indian corn of two sorts ; Till, a species 
of fine oil seed; Bajra, a fine grain for birds; and Indigo. In 
spring the soil can yield in great abundance the following harvest, 
called the rué4y crops. Wheat; Indian Corn ; Gram ; Mustard ; 
Surson, a kind of fine mustard; Opium; Arhur (pulse) of two 
kinds; Musoor (pulse) ; ; Moong or Cutils (pulse) ; Peas of four sorts; 
Sugarcane of six kinds ; Safllow er; Palma Christi and Linseed. 

The whole kingdom 1s studded with magnificent trees, whose 
dense foliage and beautiful blossoms add a charming feature to 
the general aspect of the surface of this country so favoured 
by nature, but so ungratefully treated by man. The banyan, the 
mango, the sisa, the tamarind, the jamun, the peepul, the bale, 
the wild fig, the cotton-tree, the jack, the mahooa, (from the fruit 
of which a spirit. is distilled,) tine owla (phyllanthus,) the neem, 
the sandal, and other handsome trees, are everywhere discernible, 
either in fine groves or standing in solitary grandeur, looking 
proudly on the rich fields beneath or appearing to protest by 
their verdaney and beauty against the violence which desolates 
the country around them. Much of the productiveness of Oude 
is owing to the abundance of these trees, since they purify the at- 
mosphere by the absorption of the superfluons carbonie aid, and 
thus render (unless they are in too great proximity,) the erops in 
their neighbourhood rich and luxuriating. ‘To the Hindoo of Oudea 
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rove is sacred, The small dispossessed proprietor, whose ancestors 
lanted it, points to it as a proof of his right of ownership in the 
soil ; and the exiled agriculturist, flying from the rapacity of the 
King’s troops, cherishes in his jungles a hope of return to his saered 
trees. The brahmin chronicler of the village will tell his listeners 
of legends attached to almost all these groves; how the gods 
and demi-gods warred and loved under their shadows, and how 
perhaps some particular banian or peepul, venerable from its an- 
tiquity, was under the peculiar protection of some powerful divi- 
nity, who on more than one occasion resented the violence com- 
mitted upon it and punished with a dreadful vengeance the 
oppressor of its pious guardian. No wonder then that the domes- 
tic feelings of the home-loving native are aroused, and that these 
groves become ties which bind him to the birth-place of his an- 
cestors, in spite of every species of atrocity perpetrated on him- 
self and his family, and in the face of the outrages committed 
upon his home. 
Of the arable lands in Oude, nine-tenths are permitted to lie 
untilled, and of the villages searcely one-tenth are inhabited. 
Besides the great Tarae forest, there are scattered about the coun- 
try belts, and patches of jungle covering a surface of above nine 
hundred square miles. These are purposely preserved by the 
landholders at war with the King’s authorities, though the soil on 
which they grow 1s often of the best description, and the most 
adapted for tillage. The benefit which the landholders derive 
from them is greater by far than if they were to convert them 
into flourishing fields teeming with crops. In Oude to be safe 
one is obliged to be strong, and always prepared to recur to 
force. Their safety therefore lies in their having the means to 
oppose force to force. In these jungles which are mostly in- 
tersected by ravines, and nuddees or running streams, they build 
the strongholds whence they are able to defy all attempts at coer- 
cion. In Onde, there are no less than five hundred of such 
forts, strong, many of them inaccessible, and some that as 
well deserve the reputation of impregnability as any in the 
world. Not a few of them are built on good scientific principles ; 
while very many of them are garrisoned by thousands of armed 
retainers, filled with numerous cannon of heavy calibre, and 
with magazines well furnished with warlike stores and ammuni- 
tion. In Oude revenue is paid according to the strength of 
the debtor. He who is strongest, or acts in successful collusion 
with the local authorities, pays least, he who is weakest most, 
How little therefore can we judge of the true capabilities of this 
country by the revenue returns! But of this more anon. 
The following is a list of some of the principal forests and jun- 
gles in Oude; 
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1. The nearest to Lucknow is ¢4:r/y fire miles to the North 
West and is called the Saerayun jungle. It is twelve miles lone 
and three broad. It is situated on the river Saerayun. On its 
North bank are the forts of Sheogurh, Jayrampore and Basaydhe ; 
on its South bank those of Dhowr: ay Yi ah, Gundhoree, Alowjee, and 
Pupramow, all belonging to very powerful baronial landholders. 
The former three are in the Baree, and the latter four in the Much- 
raita district. The Jungle covers a surface of (//7/y-siv square miles. 

2. About /ov/y miles to the East of Lucknow on the banks 
of the Kuleanee stream is the extensive Jungle of Soorujpore 
Barahely, containing no less than sir/y-/ire square miles. ‘There 
ure several forts within its precincts, but the strongest belongs to 
a notorious hereditary robber named Chundy Sing. It belongs 
to the District of Dareeabad. 

3. L/fty miles South East of Lucknow, in the Hydergurh Dis- 
trict, hes the Karae jungle, through which the river Goomtee 
meanders. It contains two forts though it is only //vee miles 
long@ and one broad. | 

bk. At an equal distance from Lucknow, and of about the same 
extent, im the same district, is situated the Kohlee jungle, which 
contains three strong-holds of refractory barons; particularly 
strong on account of the deep ravines of the Goomtee. It ex- 
tends | over a surface of nearly jive square miles. 

5. Towards the South East of Lucknow likewise jifty miles 
away from the city, is the Jugdeespore jungle forming a belt 
sixteen miles long and three wide. It contains two very strong 
forts at musket shot distance from each other ; one, Baichoogurh, 
situated on an apex formed by the river Goomtee and the Kun- 
doo nuddee; and the other, Kuttary, on the South side of the 
Kundoo. This jungle covers a space of forty-eight square miles. 

6. There are also three others in the same District, viz. 
Kapradee, Paperghaut and Dostpore, all lying South East of 
Lucknow. The Kupradee jungle is one of the largest im 
Oude, and forms a plain of sixty square miles in extent. It 
contains several forts belonging to the family of one of the most 
powerful members of the landed aristocr: wy, a refractory baron 
who never pays revenue without first fighting for it. 

7. At the same distance, one hundred miles from the city 1s 
the Paperghaut jungle thirty square miles. Skirting this is 
the river Goomtee. It surrounds among others the two very 
strong forts of Naneemow and Dehra. 

8. The Dostpore jungle, one hundred and twenty-five miles 
S. E. from Lucknow is situated on the banks of a small stream. 
It is thirty-five square miles in extent, being about twelve miles 
long and three broad. It forms like the others the natural strong- 
hold of several powerful rebels. 
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9. The Nyne is a belt of jungle in the Salone District, run- 
ning twelve miles along the river Sai, and covering about /i/7y 
square miles. It lies eighty miles to the South of Luck- 
now. Some of the strongest famihes of the Oude Rajpoots 
of the Kampooree tribe possess forts in this jungle. “'They 
are the owners of nearly one hundred and fifty villages, for 
which they pay scarcely any revenue to the poor helpless Nazim 
of the District. Their onginal estate consisted of only ten 
villages, but by the forced sales of weaker neighbours, violence, 
and fraud, they have augmented their possessions to their present 
extent. Juggernath, who owns the fort of Junkeebad, was 
successfully hunted down not long ago by Captain Weston with 
the aid of his able assistant, Captain Alexander Orr, 

10. In the Salone District sir/y miles South of Lucknow 
there is also a smaller jungle, called the Katarry, /enty-five 
square miles in extent ; in which there are two strong forts. 

11. Serenty miles from the city, and covering a surface of ¢hirty 
square miles is the Shunkerpore jungle. One Talookdar alone 
has no less than three forts in it. 

2, In the Banghor District is the famous jungle of Tun- 
deawun seventy-three square miles in area. It lies seren- 
fy-two miles West of Lucknow and encircles the estates and 
forts of Pipooreea and Ktooa, held by the noted robber chieftain 
and landholder Bhugwunt Sing. Mirza Akbar Beg of Deureea 
and Piprowra, one of the strongest rebels in the District, holds 
two of these forts, and the Rajah of Ahrohee, Punchum Sing, 
likewise holds one of the strongest. , 

13. The Gokurnath jungle a 4undred miles N. W. from 
Lueknow extends over a space of ove hundred and fifty square 
miles. It is an arm of the great Tarae forest running across 
the Ganges in a southerly direction, and, forming a belt thirty 
miles lone and four or five wide, joins the Kyreegurh forest 
on the Shahjehanabad frontier. The latter, like the Tarae, fur- 
nishes some of the finest timber in India. 

l4. The jungles of Gurh Ametty, Dhuleeppore, Daoodpore 
and Mahona are all within the boundary of the Sultanpore Dis- 
trict. The first, placed advantageously for defence on the bank 
of a large lake joining with the river Sai, covers about fien- 
fy-siv square miles of excellent soil. It is seven/y miles 8. E, 
from Lucknow. It contains several forts. 

15. The second lies at an equal distance with the former ; 
is thirty square miles in extent; is situate on the Sai; and con- 
tains a fort belonging to Seetul Buksh, one of the most inve- 


terate rebels of Oude. 
16. The third, Daoodpore is four miles long, and three broad, 


lies seventy miles 8S, E, from Lucknow and surrounds the strong- 
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hold of the Lady Saguna, who is a widow, and has only lately 
recovered her estate. ; P 

17. Mahona is surrounded by ¢hirfty-fire square miles of jun- 
rle which cannot be cultivated without great difficulties. It is 


jifty miles 8. E. of Lucknow, lies on the river Goomtee and con- 


tains the fort of one of the most turbulent landed proprietors in 
the country. 

18. Chunderdee, one hundred and ten miles distant from the 
city covers a surface of fwenty-two square miles, through which 
the winding courses of the Goomtee cut their way. 

19. The Madungurh and Putona jungles are equally distant 
from Lucknow, both being one hundred and twenty miles to the 
East and situate on the stream Tonus. The former is six miles 
long and three and a half broad, and has within its limits one 
of the strongest forts of the country. 

20. The latter extends over a surface of thirty square miles. 

21, Not far distant from the above there extends a narrow 
belt of jungle (that of Bundeepore) scarcely one mile broad 
though it is sever long. Its site is on a plain ove hundred 
and /furty miles East from Lucknow. 

22. Guneshpore on the banks of the Goomtee, s/x/y miles 
S. E. from Lucknow, is siz mi/es long and two miles broad. 
Maheput Sing, who owned the fort of Bhowaneepore in this 
jungle was pursued and seized by order of Captain Weston, and 
then sentenced by Colonel (now General) Sleeman to many 


years’ transport: ition. 
23. One hundred and forty miles East of Lucknow lies the 


jungle of Mugurdee ¢wenty-four square miles in extent. It is 


situated on the river Gogra. 

24. Eighteen miles N. KE. from Lucknow is the jungle of 
Kasimgunge and Bital, well known in Oude on account of its 
being the death-scene of poor Elderton, of the 10th Native In- 
fantry. Thakurpersaud held the forts of Bital and Buldeogurh 
in this jungle, Gunga Buksh that of Kasimgunge and another, 
and Bhugwunt Sing that of Munmuntpore. They belong to 
the Dewa district. "The robber Gunga Buksh, who in 1849 was 
one of the successful defenders of Bital against an attack made 
upon it by a combined force of the Company’s and King’s forces, 
amounting to 6300 infantry with 22 guns, 40 camel tumbooraks, 
and 100 troopers, was captured and beheaded in the year follow- 
ing. His crimes deserved such an end. Bhugwunt Sing was 
subsequently apprehended by an officer of the Oude Frontier 
Police. The jungle is sixteen miles long and three broad, cover- 
ing a surface of six/y-four square miles. 

These jungles furnish to their possessors hunting ground, pas- 
ture for cattle, firewood, and a safe retreat. They are also not un- 
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wroductive of excellent wild honey, bees-wax, and the best eatechu, 
(khair), as well as many medicinal and other fruits, berries and herbs. 
The Tarae forest, as well as the arm brane hing out from it and 
known as the Gogurnath and Khyreegurh juneles, furnishes the 
finest. timber in the world. The sisu or sheethum, the fine toon, 
the teak, the sankoo, the dhank, and the magnificent ebony and 
sandal trees here grow in unsurpassed splendour, — Little is 
known out of Oude of the resources of these magnificent woods. 
One or two enterprising gentlemen, less ignorant than others, 
have however taken advantage of these rich natural resources and 
acquired fortunes. The e apabilities of the country have never been 
fully developed. Under a strong and paternal government 
only will all its mines of wealth be fully brought to hight. Of 
the jungles above enunerated many are of vast extent, consist- 
ing of grasses or prickly briars, and abounding with ‘all sorts 
of game. 

Neelg aes,* bungaelees, (wild cattle), hogs, deer, and hares, 
are very numerous throughout the country, ‘and very frequently 
afford ready shelter, and, if defended, almost inaccessable strong- 
holds, to Thugs, Dacoits, and refractory Zemindars,  tlying 
from the oppression of the C huckladars, the contracting gover- 
nors of districts. Wolves, jackals, and foxes are the most nu- 
merous inhabitants of the jungle, but the hyena, the wild cat, 
and (principally in the Tarae) the tiger, are also to be met 
with. The most remarkable game birds are the wild goose, the 
wild duck, and the partridge. The dove, the quail, the green 
parrot, and jay are also exceedingly numerous, as are also the 
other common Indian birds. 

The principal characteristic of the climate of Oude during 
part of the winter, and the whole of the summer season, 1s 
dryness. The thermometer rises at times in the latter as high 
as 115° in the shade, and has been known to fall as low as 
29 in the former; but the mean temperature of the atmos- 
phere is 76°. In the hot weather, the air is filled with fine 
sand or dust, which gives the horizon a gloomy appearance, 
Sand storms are then: very frequent, and often resemble hur- 
ricanes in violence. The decay of vegetation at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season | enitin produces i in many parts 
of Oude, but more especially in the districts of Bayraiteh 
and the Tarae a very different climate. The land there is very 
low, and marshy, and the water has a disagreeable taste. 
Fever and ague prevail to a great extent, and there are some 
Villages, about twelve miles from the Nepal territories, to pro- 
ceed to which would be attended with almost certain death to 


* Quoted from a paper in an Indian periodical published by the writer of 


this article, 
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try, who go there, seldom return, After a few hours’ illness 
they expire. No climate can, however, be finer than that of 
Oude peo: a eold season, which commences about the 
end of Octobe , and terminates in February. The mornings 
and woe are even chilly, and the grasses in the garden are 
then often covered with hoar frost, while the temperature dur- 
ing the day is most delightful. 

A friend of ours who in 1854 passed through the great 
Tarae forest, spoke of it in the Inghest terms, though ee- 
nerally to Europeans it is supposed to be so dangerous. He 
states that it is only in the rainy season, when puddles are 
formed in its ravines, that the atmosphere, impregnated with the 
miasmatic vapors of swamps, and the gases exhaled by the jungle, 
is fatal to Europeans. From October up to the commencement 
of the rainy season no climate of Europe ts more delightful and 
“were it not,’ we quote our own words published a year ago in a 
Calcutta journal, “for the arbitrary government of the Kine, 
Which is a serious obstacle to every enterprise, a bold and ven- 
turesome pl: mter would within a very short period be able to make 
a fortune.” The district of Gurrue ‘kpore, since it has passed under 
our rule, has become one of the most productive of our provinces in 
the North-West. It was formerly a part of the Oude dominions, 
and then in exactly the same state in which the Oude Tarae is 
at the present time. 

We said before that Oude was rich in rivers. The Ganges, the 
Gograh or Daywah or Surjoo, the Goomtee, the Sai, the “nuddee 
Surjoo, the Tairee, the Chouka, and the Sona nuddee are the prin- 
cipal streams. The Ganges separates the Oude, from the 
pany’s, territory, and forms on the Oude side w ith the Ganges the 
Plain called the Dooab. Of the other rivers, the most important 
for the purposes of navigation are the Goomtee and the Gograh. 
The Goomtee, in the summer months one of the most shallow 
rivers of Oude, is the most important from its flowing past 
Lucknow. ‘To large steamers it will never be navigable, but in 
the rainy season very small steam boats could of course easily 
proceed up. It is surprising that this subject has not met with 
more attention from our wealthy merchants. 

The Gogra rises in the Nepal portion of the Siralic range of 
the Himalayah, not far from the famous Kalapanee or hot- 
springs. It flows through the Nepalese territories, and is known 
by the name of the Sarjoo, till after passing the Kyrigurh forest, 
it joins the Gogra, under which name it continues its course 
till it again separates into two streams, the large r of which 1s 
then called the Gogra and the smaller the Sarjoo. It is join- 
ed by the Chouka not far from the city of Fyzabad; by the 


a Enropean ; indeed natives of other parts of the coun- 
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Rwana at Gopalpore in the District of Goruckpore ; by the 
Ruptee between Burhal and Pivanee; by the little Gundhuk 
not far from Bhagulpore ; and by several branch streams of the 
Great Gundhuk at various minor places, until, having swollen 
into a majestic river, it falls into the Ganges near Chupprah. 

This subject, one so important for proving the capabilities of 
Oude, we some time ago discussed in a daily Journal nearly in 
the following words : 

“The enterprizing merchant, if his movements were not hampered 
by the vexatious obstacles, which the feudal lords of the country, as well 
as the native officers of the King, invariably throw in the way of all 
commercial undertakings, would not fail to make a large fortune, if he 
collected and despatched the many articles of commerce which are 
now allowed to be wasted unprotitably. In order however to enjoy 
the benefits of unhampered commerce it requires persons to be well 
acquainted with the country. If they succeed in escaping the 
arbitrary taxes, which the feudal barons, through whose hands 
the goods must pass, generally inflict on the merchant who braves 
the obstacles presented to him, a great profit could not fail them. 
We have made the practicability of commercial speculation a sub- 
ject of much attention and minute investigation, and we speak with 
confidence, therefore, when we express our belief that a first speculator 
in particular articles would in a very short time triple, perhaps quad- 
ruple his capital. The goods themselves are purchasable for a mere 
trifle, but the carriage and freight to Calcutta, swallow up a great 
portion of the profits. Some jungles are swarming with the insects 
which produce the stick-lac from which shell-lac is made, and lae- 
dye, (of which I have seen a specimen superior to cochineal). The 
collection and carriage are the only expences to be incurred, if one is 
fortunate enough to escape being taxed. 

The want of roads is certainly a fearful obstacle, but the rivers aro 
navigable, far more so than the capricious Ganges. If there were 
any doubts upon the subject they could be disproved by the fact that a 
friend of ours two years ago sent boats, heavily laden, down the 
Gogra, without any risk or danger from natural obstacles to commercial 
enterprise. The lowest depth of the river Gogra in the hottest season of 
the year is four feet and a half. In the rainy season of course, 
it overflows its banks, like every other stream in India, and as ra- 
pidly almost as faney can picture—the water often rising visibly 
at the rate of several inches every few minutes. There are thus, of 
course, temporary islands of sand formed, but these shift continually. 
The opposite banks are then five or six miles distant from each other. 
and it takes from twelve to thirteen hours to cross from one side to the 
other. The Gogra, and most other rivers in Oude, commence to rise 
one month and a half before the rains completely set in, when the 
snows of the Nepal mountain range begin to thaw and swell the 
streams with melted ice. Steamers might thus not only come up in 
the rainy, but even in the very hottest season. 

Were a good road made between Lucknow and Byram-Ghat, a 
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place north-east by east about forty miles distant, where the Gogra 
and Gunduck unite, the former city ‘would not only get up Uropc an 
articles of consumption, so much in demand there, more expeditiously 
and cheaply, but it would also become the principal commercial mart 
in the Upper Provinces; for no steamer would then risk the shallow 
depths of the Ganges between Benares and Allahabad. Its proxi- 
mity also to Cawnpore, to which place a road is already in exis- 
tence, would deprive Allahabad, Mirzapore and Benares of much of 
their commercial importance, and on the development of the nume- 
rous resources of Oude, this city might become, under a better govern- 
ment of course, one of the most important commercial places in India. 
These are “no idle speculations ; but the result of minute enquiry from 
persons whose experince enables them to speak with contidence.”’ 


Now that annexation has taken place, a Railroad will be among: 
the greatest benefits the people of Oude can receive at our hands. 
It would necessitate a comparatively small outlay to a Company 
that might be formed, as lands would be, we believe, given them 
without much hesitation for a lease of perhaps twenty years out 
of the thousands of square miles that are allowed to lie waste and 
be utterly useless. The resources of the country, which are now as 
unknown as if it belonged to his Majesty of 'Timbuctoo, would then 
be fully developed. Cities such as yz abad and Byramghat 
might rival Cawnpore and Lucknow in importance : and with 
the vreatest ease our merchants might obtain large supplies of 
borax, indigo, and saltpetre which are now compar atively high as 
articles of commerce from the very expensive and tedious modes 
of communication, 

The power and streneth of the Talookdars of Oude, and, conse- 
quently, the decrease of revenue paid to the local authorities ; 
the devastations of the Districts and the numerous strongholds 
of the Baronial proprietors, date mostly from the death of Saadut 
Ali, the reigning Nawab of Oude from 1797 to 1814, in whose 
time the great landed P roprietors managed their own estates with 
their own officers and police establishments, and were not permitted 
to transfer the Khalsa lands, held immediately under the Crown to 
themselves. That prince having ceded the half of his territory to the 
British Gov ernment, de termined with great wisdom to bring his 
expences within his income. He disbanded half his army, re lying 
on the promise of the British to suppress all rebellions w ithin his 
dominions ; and increased the sums in his treasury by adding to it 
the amounts which he caused the favorites of his predecessors to 
disgorge, and assessing all jageers or rent-free lands. Gazeeood- 
deen Hyder, his son, on the contrary, acted much in the same way 
as the late King. He saw nothing and eared for nothing. He 
and his suecessors easily permitted “the transfer of crown lands, 
and by this means added much to the influence and strength of 
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the great Talookdars, who by compelling the small proprietors 
with threats of murder and torture—threats but too often executed 
—to sign deeds of sale, or Zenamas, of their lands, eradually raised 
themselves to their present importance. They built forts, pur- 
chased cannon, kept up large establishments of armed followers, 
and seldom paid their Sovereign anything, without first fighting 
with his officers. Oude, imstead of beme@ parcelled out into 
small farms, the owners of which had been unwilling, and were 
too weak to resist the demands of the Government, became di- 
vided into extensive estates, whose proprietors were mostly rob- 
hers, always willing and frequently able, successfully to resist their 
King. The following table will show how much the value of 
Khalsa or crown Jands has diminished in the Gonda Bayraiteh 
District alone, owing to the large landed proprietors having absor- 
hed all the estates held immediately by and under the crown, 
through the connivance of the authorities, by bribing the Dur- 
har, and by violently robbing. In 1807, the Distriet was divid- 
ed, and had Khalsa lands, of yearly value as follows. We subjoin 
their value at the present time : 


L807. IS55. 
l. Bayraiteh, ... 0... 2,50,000 Rs, L000) Rs, 
2. Huhurpore, ... 120,000 ,, 10,000 ,, 
3. Baharygunee, ...  -1,50,000 —,, 15,000, 
b. [lissampore,...  ...  2,00,000 —,, 35,000 — ,, 


en 


7,20,000 Rs. 61,000 Rs, 





A statement of the value of the Estates held by the family of 
the late Rajah Dursun Sing and his brother Rajah Baktaver 
Sing, still living, will at once prove how, from having a 
few villages only, a man in Oude, if he be energetic and unseru- 
pulous, can swallow up his neighbors’ estates by fraudulent, 
as well as by violent, means. Dursun Sing at various times 
between 1827 and 1843, when holding contracts of Districts, a- 
mounting to from 45 to 60 lakhs a year, had ample opportunities, 
as Governor to extort forced sales from the smaller landed pro- 
prietors by demanding of them sums, which he was well aware 
they never could pay ; by robbing them besides of what they pos- 
sessed in cattle and moveables ; by forcibly making any capitalist 
become security for them; and then alter makir ¢ them appear 
to be State debtors when they could not pay, by seizing their 
estates and compelling them with main force to sign deeds of sale. 
The following is a list of the estates held by his family, acquired 
entirely in this way i— 

JUNE, 1856, bOB 
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Rath and Havelie, 1,60,000 Rs, 


Shahpore and Mogulsarat, ve rah 30,000 ,, 
Bhurtipore and Laltapore, 30,000 ,, 
Turowlee, 15,000 ,, 
Ruthowlee, 10,000 ,, 
Gosaengunge, . 3,000 ,, 
Bay raitch (Sayhoonputty, ) 4,000 ,, 





2,52,000 Rs, 


which is the rent roll recognized as such by the Oude Durbar, 
Of this, however, the usual allow ance of subsistence money by the 
Government for the Landholder amounts to 70,000, so that the 
actual demand does not exceed 1,82,000 Rs., though this sum falls 
short of even half what the Estate might be made to yield. 


The following table will show the estimates of what the Go- 
vernment demand is on the following estates in the Gonda B: ays 
raitch, the most important District in Oude :-— 





Ekona,_.. 1,80,000 Much uncultivated. 
Nauparah,... 1,50,000 Much untilled. 
Toolseepore, 1,00,000 Recovering. 
Bandy, 65,000 Almost waste. 
Rehwa, 20,000 Do. 
Pyagpore, 60,000 Much uncultivated. 
Gungwal, 25,000 Two thirds cultivated, 
Balrampore, 1,140,000 Well tilled. 
Mankapore, 40,000 Much untilled. 
Atrolee, 70,000 Do. 

Shahpore, 35,000 Good. 

Dunwa, 40,000 Do. 

Paska, 20,000 Neglected 
Kamiarpore, 45,000 Good. 

Parispore, 10,000 Do. 

Arowta, 15,000 Tolerably tilled. 
Churda, 60,000 Much untilled. 
Chunda, 110,000 Falling off. 
Desumber, 90,000 Recovering. 
Bhinga, 60,000 Do. 

Birwa, 25,000 Falling off. 


Govt. demand. 


Present condition. 


Let us now more particularly review the conditions, as they are 
and have been, of a few of these Estates. 

I. Tue Goxpa Bayraitcn District.—Tbo/seepore. This 

Estate is the scene of the feuds of two Ra‘ahs, father and 
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son. The latter, anxious to obtain the power and wealth of 
the old Rajah, dispossessed him and was confirmed in_ his 
opposition by the local authorities with whom he acted in col- 
lusion. In 1850, the old man succeeded in levying a body of 
armed men, and in ousting the son who then fled to “Goruc ‘kpore. 
A reconciliation was afterwards patched up between them, but 
it did not last long, and the young heir returned to the 
British territory. In 1851, he came back with 5,000 armed 
men, defeated his father’s partisans, seized on the estate, and was 
reinstated by the Native Government, the officials of which he 
had bribed to his side. These feuds continued till the present year 
when the father again became triumphant and obtained troops 
from Government to secure him in his possession. In consequence 
of these never-ceasing fights, and of each attempting to ruin the 
other by plundering “the villages, and preventing cultivation, the 
estate—formerly one of the finest in the country, extending 
from East to West in a belt whose width varies from xine to 
twelve miles, a handred miles along the borders of the Tarae 
Forest,—is now almost entirely waste. Neither of the dispu- 
would nor could meet the Government demand of 100,000. Its 
rentroll amounts to above two and half lakhs. 

2. Bandy or Bondee, Its Rajah, Hurdut Sing, for a long time 
lived in an island on the Gogra, that he might escape from the 
clutches of the rapacious Governor of the district. That unfeel- 
ing barbarian, Rughber Sing, on this estate alone, committed 
such havoe that though it had yielded at one time 1,$2,000 
Rs. it now cannot pay even 25,000. In 1847, when Chuckla- 
dar, he robbed the villages situated in a portion of this estate 
of 20,000 plough bullocks, not to mention other atrocities. 
The Government demand is 65,000 Rupees. 

3. The estate of Rehwa at one time paid 55,000 Rs, a year 
to Government. It cannot now pay more than 4,000 Rs. 1t 
likewise was desolated by Rughber Sing. 

4. The fine estate of Pyagpore, of which the Government de- 
mand amounts to 60,000 Rs., is from the same cause, entirely 
waste and useless. The lands lie almost without exception untill- 
ed; the houses are deserted and the huts have even the thatch- 
week of their roof taken away. The Rajah was quite ruined 
by the same Governor, and by his successor Mohammed Hos- 
sein. 

5. Nauparah, like Toolseepore, is at the present moment 
distracted by the wars between two Ranees, the widows of the 
late Rajah Monawur Ali. Although, when properly managed, 
it might yield Government three lakhs of Rupees, it cannot now 
yield even 100,000 Rs. The Government demand for the pre- 


sent vear is 150, 000 Rs, 
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7. 8 The Purgannas Sidhore and Nowabgquage were held in 
contract for nearly twenty years by Busheer Ali who paid 
direct to Government 1,30,000 Rs. At present it cannot vield 
50,000, in 1845) not 70,000, In this division, the estate 
of Hurhurpore which had formerly paid 65,000 - dwindled 
down to 5000! 

9, Khyrigurh and Aumhunpore have an acknowledged rent- 
roll of 2 lakhs, but the Landholders, availing themselves of the aid 
of the climate, (which from December to March is always un- 
healthy, and thus prevents troops from being stationed there), 
never pay Last year, 15,000 Rs. were demanded hy the Chuck- 
ladar; but rather than pay even this trifling sum the two ereat 
feudal Barons resisted, and set their Sovereign’s Lieutenants at 
defiance. 

10, Shahqgunge, a well popul: ated estate belongs to the family 
of Dursun Sing, some time since the most powerful Hindoo 
Baron in Oude ; it has been acquired entirely by forced sales 
The Talookdar, however, does not by any means pay his Go- 
vernment as much as he should. The Gonda Bayraitch District, 
which used formerly to furnish Cawnpore with supplies, Is now 
necessitated to import grain for the consumption of its population, 
from the ne ighbouring districts and the British Territories. 

Il. Tue Sutraxpore Disrricr—separated from Gonda Bay- 
raitch by the river Gogra, 

1. Bhurtpore, belonging to Man Sing, the son of Dursun 
Sing, is well cultivated even now, but though it might yield 
Government not less than at least 90,000 Rs., the Proprictor, 
often a Governor himself, could never be made to pay a larger 
sum than 25,000 for it and Laltapore. 

2. Akbarpore \elonged to a well known and upright man, 
Ram Dutt Pandeh, who venturine, under solemn assurances of 
safety, into the Camp of the late Governor, Mohammed }fossein, 
to whom he had pierre lent about $0,000) Rs., was  trea- 
cherously murdered | Vv the Amul ih the public ofhee of that 
functionary. It yielded 46,000 Rs. but cannot now be made to 
pay more than 30,000, 

The estates in this District, owing to the strength of the 
Landholders, are, however, in more flourishing condition than those 
in Gonda Bayraitch, as on that very account they are able more 
successfully to resist oppressive extortions. There is however 
vet a wood deal of waste land in this District, and Sultanpore 
Is Wi ipidly dwindled down from its former importanc e. 

11. Tue Kuyrasav Distrricr—An instanee of the falling otf 
of the revenue is apparent in the estate of Bhitowlee, which we tra- 
velled through a few years ago. Gow Buksh Rae in 1847, by brib- 
iny the Minister, managed to have the Government demands 
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reduced from 2 to 14 lakhs of Rupees; but no sooner did he 
in the ensuing year find himself strong enough to oppose 
the King’s Officers than he shewed symptoms of unwilling- 
ness to yield up even this reduced amount. He had collected 
tovether an armed band of a few thousand men, the most 
atrocious offenders of the District, and by their aid had not 
only succeeded in making successful inroads on the estates 
of his weaker neighbour, whose lands he “ avxered” to his own, 
but showed a bold front to the Royal troops themselves. — In 
1849-50, we passed some weeks in the Camp of the little 
Army that besieged the Rajah’s fort of Bhitowlee. That fort 
is situated in the most advantageous position for defence through 
the junction of the Gogra and C houka. The only accessible point 
Py land is covered by brushwood and jungly grass, so dense and 

» igh that though the party with whom we visited the enemy’s 
prin: 's, for the sake of parleying with the bold rebel, 
were mounted on elephants, we could not see anything before us, 
till we had actually reached the first entrenchments of the 
fort. The parley brought no results, and every preparation was 
made to storm the stronghold. This however was no easy matter. 
Though the besieging foree amounted to no less than three regu- 
lar Regiments commanded by Kuropeans, three Nujeeb Corps, 
a considerable park of Artillery , and one Batt: lion of Irregulars, 
besides the numerous armed retainers of the Chuckladar—altoge- 
ther about ten thousand men, one-third of them at least well pro- 
vided with arms and ammunition, cannons and mortars—yet the 
enemy was so strong that the Amil thought it prudent to renew 

‘negotiations for peace.’ The Rajah’s stronghold was a citadel 
within a cit: adel, and the outward citadel a fortress within a for- 
tress, which again was strongly defended by no less than three 
entrenchments admirably pl: aced in the very midst of the dense 
jungle above spoken of. There would have been, not one but 
many forts to take; the garrison was_ brave and numbered 
at least five thousand men; and so the Provincial Governor 
temporised and aceepted even less than Goorbuksh had proposed 
paying before the King’s forces were first advancing against him. 
In these intestine wars, the chief, we might almost say the only, 
sufferers are the poor acriculturists, who are plundered alike by 
the Landholders and the henge kladars. Both think themselves 
privileged to help themselves to as much as they can lay their 
hands on, and when on the King’s troops m: iking their appearance, 
the ryots fly for safety into the retreats of the jungle they meet a 


danger only less to the one the *y escape. 
The district of Banghor is one of the most flourishing in 


Oude; the best cultivated, and the most populous. It is also 
the one which yields the least to Government, Strange 
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as it may appear, the reason of both these circumstances is the 
same. In Banghor, all the landholders are strong and power- 
ful, and so firmly leagued together, that if any one of them were in 
open resistance to the King’s S troops, all the others joined the re- 
fractory Zemindar. The sound of a gun brought together within 
the short space of a couple of hours, thousands of armed men, 
well equipped, trained to fighting, and ready and able to resist 
and often to rout the strongest “force brought against them 
by the local authorities, who were therefore obliged to re- 
strain their inclinations to oppress them. Many a time have 
the Government troops been defeated by these bold marau- 
ders,—for such almost all the Landholders in this district 
are; and on one occasion one of them, named Mirza Akbur 
Beg, captured the horse and palankeen of Captain Hollings, 
our then Superintendent of Thuggee, who, with a detachment of 
Oude Locals and some King’s troops, was engaged against him. 
The Captain’s camp was unexpectedly attacked by the enemy, 
and being assailed by superior numbers in a country, every nook 
and corner of which was known to the rebellious chieftain and 
his men, he had no alternative but to retreat; and with difficulty 
he succeeded in leading his men back to a neighbouring friend- 
ly village. In 1849, we became personally acquainted with 
Mirza Akbar Beg, who at that time had obtained a free par- 
don for his past offences—a wise measure on the whole, but a 
sure proof of the weakness of a Government in thus confessing 
itself obliged to be at peace with a robber and a murderer, who had 
so long acted in open defiance of its authority, and who subse- 
quently for some fresh crime was again outlawed. From a jour- 
nal which we kept at the time we take the following ex- 
tracts: 





‘A rich Talookdar came to visit my friend Captain — to-day. 
He holds the fort and estate of Paprow sa to the N. N. E. of Lucknow 
and at the same distance as from this place (Bhitowlee,) where he 
has for a short time been encamped. He is the stoutest man I ever 
saw, and strongly reminds me of Shakespeare’s Falstaff. He ap- 
’ vared to be about fifty years of age; and could scarcely breathe 
for the mass of fat that he seemed “composed of. He had no tur- 
ban on, but a cloth wound round his head served its purpose. His 
chin was shaven, but the silvery roots of his growing beard indicated 
his advancing age. The only ornament about him was a beautiful sil- 
ver-hilted sw ord. encased in a scabbard covered with green velvet. He 
was ac companied by five men, armed with swords and bucklers ; fine 
handsome warriors with long black beards, a martial appearance, 
and no doubt as brave as they were unscrupulous. They seem- 
ed to be the principal officers of his body guard, the a 
of his perils and doubtless also of his deeds of violence. Cap- 
tain ordered a carpet to be spread before our tent for them on 
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which they seated themselves, while the great body of his retainers, 
about twenty of them, stood at a respectful distance from their Chief, 
who occupied a chair beside us, Like all natives of any importance, 
he was very polite and obliging, offered to show me his fort, begged me 
to accept of his hospitality, enquired very kindly after my welfare and 
asked me all the news of Lucknow. After a short conversation he 
mounted, apparently with great difficulty, a splendid-looking horse, and 
returned to his Camp. 


“Tt was only after he had left us, that I became acquainted with 
his history and character, and learned that he had kept the best 
troops in the kingdom vainly employed in pursuit of him. His 
revenue has this year been punctually paid to the Chuckladar, 
but not without some show of resistance. He reminds me for- 
cibly of what I had read of the feudal barons of old, and indeed the 
condition of Oude cannot be better illustrated than by compar- 
ing it with the state of Europe in the dark ages. On this occasion 
the Mirza had drawn on himself the displeasure of the Resident for the 
very common offence, of sheltering a band of atrocious criminals, and as- 
sisting them in their depredations on the surrounding districts. Still at 
war with the Oude Government, and defiant even of the forces direct- 
ed against him by the British Residents, this unscrupulous offender, 
secure in his inaccessible jungles, has been in open resistance from be- 
fore the death of King Nusserood-Deen Hyder in 1838. Even 
now he is notorious for his bold robberies, his daring attacks on 
his neighbors, his atrocious murders, his extensive cattle lifting, and 
his aiding and entertaining bands of hereditary dacoits. Being in 
league with all his powerful neighbors of Banghor who furnish 
their quotas of men to aid him,—he is perfectly safe from capture 
or even defeat. Such facts need no comments. The Talookdars 
and Zemindars—that is, the great Landowners and the smaller 
ones—like the knighted robbers of the iddle ages have their 
castles and retainers; like them they plunder their neighbors, 
often burn their villages, lift their cattle, take forcible possession of 
their crops, set their sovereign and his lieutenants at open de- 
fiance and by their depredations and rapine, effectually prevent all in- 
dustrial and commercial pursuits.”’ 


General Sleeman—who had no predecessor more able, more 
energetic, more well disposed to the King, or more thoroughly 
acquainted with the habits and wishes of the people, and who did 
all in his power as Resident to ameliorate their condition—often 
remonstrated with the King’s government, but too often in vain. 
Yet he had it in his power to relieve much individual suffermng 
and amply did he avail himself of that privilege. To him 
and Captain Weston, the Superintendent of the Oude Frontier 
Police, who by his energetic measures purged the country of 
many of its gangs of robbers, the thanks of many are cer- 
tainly due, 
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On the general manner of collecting the revenue of the coun- 
try, which might be made to yield four or five crores instead ot 
only one,—we “would say a few words and then we shall proceed 
to give our readers some information of the relative values of the 
different districts into which it is divided. 

The farmer general or contracting governor generally fixes an 
arbitrary valuation. Though however he contract for holding the 
district for a certain sum, a bad season, the rebellion of land- 
holders or other local causes, enable him to ‘make good excuses for 
not keeping it. Often the landholder escapes with his tenants 
into the jungles, and if the culture of his fields be ie pe on 
the part of any other person, he prevents it by his armed retain- 
ers. These fields, for perhaps three, four, or more years, then 
lie waste, and are only cultivated on the Governor’s yield- 
ing to the landholder, promising to restore him, to content 
himself with less than had been demanded, and giving him 
hesides a good allowance—often a permanent one—as com- 
pensation for damage done by the “ treading of feet.’ This, 
though in point of morality as well as policy, a defect ; though, 
pe rhaps, even an outrage on civilization, and certainly a proot of 
maladministration, tends much towards fertilizing the country. 
During the disputes between landholder and Collector, the fields 
become pasture lands to the herds of innumerable wild cattle 
existing in Oude; these leave their manure—and the floodings 
in the rainy season cause it to penetrate and to enrich the 
soil. The land too has time to recover itself, and while in our 
provinces, under a strong settled government, the soil suffers 
from overcropping, in Oude it continually increases in fertility. 
Olten the landholder has the privilege of paying the revenue 
direct into the King’s treasury instead of mediately through the 
district rulers. This is called duzoor tuhseel, In the event of 
the landholder’s refusing to pay, the dwhsee/dar or King’s collector 
assembles the tenants together and, assessing each of them accord- 
ing to his means, appoints an officer called the jumagdar who 
resides on the lands, and to whom the tenants have to pay what 
the zemindar owes. The responsibility of paying the revenue is 
thus transferred from the landholder to the tenants, till some 
adjustment is made between the disputants. 

The following table does not show the exact amount of revenue 
collected, but gives as nearly as possible, the average rate within 
a period of about twenty years. It is difficult to strike an exact 
average of receipts by the King’s government, on account of the 
uncertainty of the collections and the outstanding debts never 
paid in to the Local Government, 
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Name of the Province. Revenue collected. 
Rs. 17,385,000 
LS.00.000 
8.00000 

2 75.000 


Sultanpore, 

Gonda Bayraiteh, 

Khyrab: ud, 

Mahnudee, ae 5 -_ 
Baree Biswa, 7.00,000 
Dewa Koorsee, zi wil “an 117.000 
Sidhour, &e., = a a 150,000 


Deriabad Radow le e, 9 00,000 
Hydergurh, woh - ‘ie .. 8,00,000 
Bareilly, Ke., ” - re re ? 700,000 
Russoolabad, &c., ~ $00,000 
Shutfeepoor, &c., 5,00,000 


Sandeela Maheeabad, &e., 9 ‘ 6,00,000 
Shababad, &e., 3.00000 
Banghor Mow, 3,00,000 
District of Lucknow, 200,000 


City of Lucknow, i a 1,00,000 
Huzoor tuhseel or collections paid direct into 
the King’s treasury, and not through the 
medium of a contracting governor, 10,00,000 
Customs, 50,000 
Total, ied ... Co.’s Rs. 1,10,77,000 


The districts, the total amount of which is given above at 110 
lakhs, have, however, within the last five years yielded /o the Aung, 
only from sixty to eighty. Of this moreover a great amount 
* as been swallowed up by disbursements made, or s said to be made, 
hy the contracting Governors, and charged to the Government 
accordingly. The disposal of the regiments commanded by Colo- 
nels Barlow, Bunbury, Magness, Orr and Soubat Sing was wont 
to be sold by the Minister to the highest bidder, and 10,000, 
20,000 frequently even 50,000 Rs. were gladly given to the Mi- 
nister for the use of each ‘of these corps to aid the Governors in 
the collection of their revenue. 

The district of Sultanpore which includes the pergunnahs or 
minor divisions of Haldeemow, Pertabgurh and Jugdeespore, 
the average of whose collections is stated above as being seven- 
teen lakhs, i in 1848-49 yielded no more than ten lakhs ¢ and a half, 
and in 1850-51 only nine lakhs. At one time this district yie ld. 
ed no less than thirty-two lakhs, but this was when a firm and 
energetic Minister was at the helm of atfairs. 

The history of the district of Gonda Bay raitch is still 
more deplorable. As we have before observed in 1806, 1807 
and 1808, the Khalsa, that is, the royal lands, the revenues 
of which belonged immediately to the Government, were us 


follows :— 
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Revenues of Khalsa Lands from 1806 to Present Revenues 
1810. of Khalsa Lands. 

Bayraitch, ... ...  ... Co.’s Rs. 2,50,000 Co.’s Rs. 4,000 
Hissampore,...  ... 0... a 2,00,000 nm 35,000 
Baharygunge, a ‘ 1,50.000 " 15.000 
Hurhoopore,...  ... 0... io 1,20,000 " 10, WO 
_ | Tae Co.’s Rs. 7,20,000 Co.’s Rs. 64.000 


That is from 7,00, 000 the lands belonging to the King fell be- 

low 70,000! The change was caused by the encroachments of 
anes landholders, who by the connivance of the Ministers, 

and by collusion with ‘the local authorities, gradually absorbed por- 
tions, or converted them into jungles for the purpose of building 
therein strongholds to enable them to resist the payment of reve- 

nues that the « ontracting Governors might feel inclined to try to 
extort out of them. 

The history of the district of Gonda Bayraitch illustrates how 
power, in the hands of an evil man, may be abused. Fortunate- 
ly for Oude the cruelties perpetrated there have never had their 
parallel in any other district, and they were carefully hid from the 
King who was naturally a good tempered kind hearted man, whose 
sympathies were always enlisted i in favor of distress, and who, if 
he had not allowed himself to be guided by unworthy favorites, 
and had taken more interest in the: welfare of his country, would 
have been the idol of his people. 

Rugber Dial, who ruled this District for three years, reduced 
it from a flourishing condition to a state of almost utter deso- 
lation. No enemy could have inflicted ereater and deeper wounds 
on a country than he did on the districts entrusted to his rule. 
U tterly without sympathy he employed as agents men scarcely 
inferior to him in cruelty. The state of the Rajah of Bondee 
which in 1840 easily sent in 60,000 Rs. could not be made to 
yield in 1548 even 5000 Rs, This landholder the head of one 
of the most ancient Rajpoot families in Oude was ordered in 
1846 to pay 6000 Rs. over and above what he had paid in the 
previous year. He of course refused, but at length, on per- 
ceiving his own weakness did not permit him to oppose the 
Governor, he consented to pay the amount, and on pledges of 
personal security being given him, he collected his tenants 
and made them responsible for the amount to the Chuckladar 
instead of to himself. Scarcely had he done so when Rugber 
asked him for a peace offering of another 6,000 Rs., and on 
his refusal suddenly came down n on him pulled down the villages 
on the estate, seized their most respectable inhabitants and 
after depriving them of about 5,000 heads of cattle, made them 
pay ransoms for their liberties under the influence of torture, 
such as rubbing the beards of old Mahommedans with moist 
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gunpowder, drying, and then setting fire to them, and inflicting 
very indecent ‘cruelties on the women and servants. He did 
not however succeed in forcing them to state that they had 
paid to his predecessor and enemy the sum of 25,000 Rupees 
as revenue, Which he wished Wajid Ali to refund inn. 

It was after several months that the landholder, who had 
escaped into the jungles, returned on the pledge given by some 
respectable monied man, that he would become responsible to Rug- 
ber for the payments due by the Rajah of his demands. Rugber, 
however, anxious for an opportunity to make money, order ed his 
agent by another fell swoop to pounce down on him once more, 
having previously permitted him to cultivate his fields for about six 
months. The landholder’s camp was accordingly surrounded, his 
confidential ag treacherously cut down, and for some months 
the villages were again deserted, and the crops guarded by Pasees. 

To go mek a catalogue of all the atrocities perpetrated 
by Rugber and his agents would be out of place in an article 
like this. Suffice it to say that by the ransom of prisoners, by 
the sale of about 100,000 heads of cattle, and by downright rob- 
bery of personal property this man succeeded in amassing im- 
mense wealth. For a long time none of the King’s orders were 
obeyed, and though Rugber_ was at last deprived of the office, and 
a reward offered for his apprehension, he effected an escape, and 
is still at large in the Company’s territories. 

The following table of the revenues in different years will at 
one glance show how terrible the mismanagement of a district 
may be under a bad Governor. It will be perceived that 
Incha Sing, the uncle and successor of Rugber Dial, obtain- 
ed the District at a far lower valuation, and that his succes- 
sor Mahommed Hossein paid still less in 1549. In 1550, 
the latter Governor, however, was enabled by murdering the 
landholder and Banker, Ram Dutt Pandah, m open Court, by 
robbing him of his immense wealth and getting rid of a trouble- 
some creditor at the same time, (for the Pandah had previously 
lent the Chuckladar a large amount of money,) to pay Government 
an increase on the previous amount 

Gonpa Bayraltcu. 


Year. Contracting Governor. Revenue Collected. 

1845 rere Co.’s Rs, —11,50,000 
1846 Rugbar Dial, ... ... ” 14,00,000 
1847 Do. oe 10,00,000 
1848 Incha Sing, pia; ae “ 6,00,000 
1849 Mahomed Hossein, ... - 3,50,000 
1850 Do. a 7,00,000 
1851 Do. ‘ 6,00,000 


1852 Ahud Ally, rr P= 5,009,000 
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These numbers must, however, be received with e@reat caution 
for though the Government was credited with the above amounts, 
it was, on the other hand, debited with money expended for the 
pay of troops and serv: nts, and for ball and powder, r, the cost of 
coercing the landholders. The Government. was thus chareed 
with items from which it had derived no benetit, and sutler- 
ed thus in the revenue, besides loosing what the contracting Go- 
vernor legitimately and illegitimately pocketed, and for which 
he never “eredited Government at all. After 1852, it is dif. 
ficult to name the particulars of revenue collected in Gonda 
Bayraitch, as it was then subdivided into three different portions, 
each of which had its own contracting Governor. 

The districts of Mahomdee, and Khy ‘abad, Hakeem Mehudee 
(subsequently Prime Minister of Oude) succeeded in obtaining, 
ona promise of paying only four lakhs for the former and five 
lakhs for the latter. Amur Sine was at the time, when the 
Hakeem obtained his nomination in 1816, in actual posses- 
sion of the meng and by oflering one lakh more to Govern- 
ment on hearing of lis rival’s appointment, obtained a contir- 
mation of it. Hakeem Mehudee however was beforehand, 
he immediately joined his rival’s head quarters, placed him at once 
in confinement and next morning Amur was a corpse! Ha- 
keem Mahndee, of course, gave out he had committed self des- 
truction to avoid the disgrace of a discovery of embezzlement, and 
consequent punishment; but unfortunately for the Hakeem, Amur 
Sing’s relatives, who, according to the Hindoo rites, had to place 
holy water into the murdered man’ s mouth previous to burning 
the body, discovered in it a man’s finger, which in the strugele 
with his murde ‘rers he must have bitten clean off. THis rela- 
tions, thereupon, took the body to Lucknow, cried for justice, 
and succeeded j in obtaining an order for the Hakeem’s arrest. The 
latter warned of his danger, distributed a couple of lakhs among the 
Durbar people, and ese aped with his wealth to Futtygurh, where 
his estates lay. In ISLS, however, he sueeceeded in reebti uning 
the King’s favor, and at the recommend: ation, of the Marquis of 
Hastings, then Governor General, was restored to his appointment, 
and afterwards held not only the districts of Khyrabad and Ma- 
homdee, but also those of Gonda and Bayraitch. 

These he brought into a flourishing condition, and on becom- 
ing Prime Minister alw ays favored them more or less. In ISLS, 
they were given as a jageer, or on a rent-free tenure, to the w dow 
of Shujah-ood- Dowlah, the Bohu Begum, and remained up to 
1827 under the management of her agent Hadee Ali Khan. Un- 
der King Nusser-ood- Deen Hyder, the districts reverted to the 
Government, and were made over to the ch: arge of Velait Khan. 
He retained them only half a year, at the end of which they were 
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received under Moudoo Khan. In 1830 Hadee Ali again obtained 
them fer himself, and governed them up to 1833, when he died and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Imdad Ali, In 1536, he was super- 
seded by the well known Durshun Sing, but the lands were 
again taken from the latter nor did their government again fall 
into the hands of his family, (except for a short time in 1842,) 
till Rugbur Sing, with his atrocities, converted these unfortunate 
districts into deserts, and did more harm to them than even a 
barbarous enemy would have done to a hostile country. We 
shall not enter into minute details respecting the other districts 
of Oude, the short history sketched of those of Sultanpore, and 
Gonda Bayraitch proving: sufficiently that it is owing to human 
misgovernment, not to the nigeardliness of nature, that Oude does 
not yield more than it does. 

Of the articles of commerce which Oude furnishes we must say a 
few words. The trade in hides and horns has been in existence for 
several years, but only known to and carried on by a very 
few enterprising individuals, who, notwithstanding the great 
number of servants to be employed for the collection and protec- 
tion of these articles and the taxes extorted from the landholders 
through whose estates they have had to pass, have found it ex- 
ceedingly profitable. Thousands and thousands of horned cattle in 
a wild state, swarm in the hill forests of the Tarz and the jungles 
of the interior. There hides are rotting by thousands, and horns 
are lying about by hundreds of thousands, only requiring the trou- 
ble of being picked up to be saved from destruction. Under a 
Government where roads and a police are not myths, trade in 
these might be made very productive. Tallow, already a con- 
siderable article of ecommerce could also be obtained in greater 
quantities ; for hides, horns, and a good portion of the fat of the 
cattle, wild and tame, with which Oude abounds, are now literal- 
ly thrown away. 

Oude might yield indigo as to quantity, at least half of the 
amount produced in Bengal, and as to quality, as good as that 
erown in the Tirhoot andthe Doab. The planter might choose 
at liberty out of an extent of 24,000 square miles, and in spots 
when there would be little flooding, and seldom or never a scarcity 
of rain when it was needed. One with energy might in a very 
short time make his fortune in the manufacture of this useful arti- 
cle: nor need his capital be very great, as his principal outlay would 
be the building of vats and factories, though it would be as well 
if he likewise purchased a few villages. The introduetion of 
the system which prevails in the Upper Provinces of paying 
only for the actual weight of the plants delivered (generally halt 
ot what are contracted for) would secure the planter from all 


possible loss. In a bad season which—as the climate of Oude 
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is not so changeable as that of Bengal—would be a rare oceurr- 
ence, there would generally be no “loss of actual capital previ- 
ously laid out, but merely of the profits which he hoped to obtain. 
The disturbed state of the country and the uncertainty of there 
being sufficient cultivators have hitherto deterred speculators from 
investing their property in the manufacture of an article requiring 
such care and cultivation ; but several men in power have success- 
fully carried it on under disadv antages which however were con- 
siderably lessened by their possessing forces at their disposal, 
by whose aid they could command labor and advantageous terms, 
though possibly only temporary ones. In the reign of King 
Nusserood Deen Hyder, Messrs. Dubois, Quairos, Deverinne, 
and one or two others were great and fortunate speculators in 
indigo. The career of Mr. Ravenscroft though a proof of the 
lawlessness of the country is also a convincing demonstration of 
how advantageous the cultivation and manufacture of this article 
might be made. A gentleman in the Civil Service, he was 
discovered in 1826 or 1827 to have defrauded Government of 
considerable sums of money while in charge of the collection 
of the District of Cawnpore. To escape the consequences, he 
fled into Oude, and eluded all search made for him. He there 
ingratiated himself with the Rajah of Bhingah and obtained 
his permission to establish a factory. He was eminently suc- 
cessful—both the soil and climate of Oude befriended him ; and 
he might perhaps have retired eventually to Europe with a large. 
fortune, had he not been barbarously murdered by the Rajal’ s 
son, who fearing the European’s local influence, saw in this 
cultivation of his fields, an attempt to dispossess him of his 
authority and to introduce in a measure European  eiviliza- 
tion. Even to this day there are jungles of this wild in- 
digo, neglected and choaked by noxious weeds, but still existing ; 
a striking proof how well the character of the soil is adapted for 
the cultivation of the indigo plant. 

The great article however of exportation is saltpetre, which, : 
already “stated, is found in great quantities impregnating ‘the 
alluvial soil of the country. The bankers Shah Beharee Lall and 
Rugobar Deal generally succeeded in obtaining from the King’s 
Government the contract of the saltpetre “manufactured in 
Oude, producing an annual supply of from 20,000 to 30,000 
maunds ; but as smuggling in a country where no system prevails 
is no matter of difficulty, at least three times that amount was 
exported as contraband into our territories; our refineries, at 
Cawnpore, Futtehpore, Allahabad and Futtehgurh, forwarding the 
supply of this justly prized saltpetre, the best of India, to the 

Caleutta market. The manufacture of this article will, under the 
British Government, cease to be a monopoly, but the ‘cultiv ation 
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of opium and the manufacture of salt, before so extensive and 
profitable will be prohibited to the speculator. With a European 
peace, and the permission to export saltpetre to America, the 
nitre-producing soil of Oude will be particularly called into requi- 
sition; for unlimited supplies might be sent to the English, 
French and American markets. From eighty thousand to a lakh 
of maunds might be caleulated upon yearly from this province 
alone, and we firmly believe that when Oude is once intersected 
by roads, and Railways, the Gogra navigated, and its stream- 
lets bridged, it may become the most productive land of all 
India. 

The Sona Nuddee River, to which already a slight allusion 
has been made, might in time, be made in another way a pro- 
fitable source of speculation or revenue. In most rivers in Oude, 
gold dust may be obtained from the sand which composes their 
beds, but in no other river is this fact so strikingly conspicuous as 
in this rivulet, whose name “ Sona Nuddee” or “ Gold Stream’’ 
indicates its character. Rising in the almost inaccessible steeps 
of Nepal, by the violence of its current it tears away with 
it the gold which seems to be plentifully distributed in the veins 
and concretions of the primitive rocks over which it runs, 

The alluvial soi! in which the gold is to be found, has for 
ages been known to the natives of the Kyrigurh District, and 
the poor inhabitants in that neighbourhood are hired as gold 
washers by a speculative native Lucknow Banker, who pays 
them from two to three annas a day according to the quantity 
found by them. This it will be admitted is a tedious and ex- 
pensive process, but an enterprising European, braving the cli- 
mate,—which though unhealthy in the rainy weather and im- 
mediately after, is by no means so in the cold and warm seasons, 
—with proper machinery, might separate vast quantities of the 
precious metal every year, This idea has already occupied the 
attention of an energetic speculator, but want of capital or want 
of encouragement on the part of capitalists has prevented his 
carrying it out. It is however well worth serious consideration. 

The country contains no large or permanent lakes, though 
there are several jhee/s or vast natural ponds, which in the 
rainy season are of very considerable depth, whose banks swarm 
with wild fowls, ducks and snipes, and in the midst of jun- 
gles would afford the solitary planter, if a sportsman, capital 
shooting and first rate eating. At a short distance from Luck- 
now there is such a “lake,” that of Chinhutt, but the one 
of the greatest importance with respect to size and produce 
is that at Sandee, in the District of Sandee Palee—a lake 
spreading like a vast sheet over the level country around, Its 
waters abound in fish, and its banks in feathered game, 
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The principal races of Oude as of India generally, are Hindoog 
and Mahommedans, In this country the latter of these seem mor. 
animated with love of country ‘and fanaticism than in +e 
parts of Hindostan. They have subdivisions amoug themselves, 
however worthy of notice. The noblest of them, who are prinei- 
pally of Persian origin, and whose ancestors came into India 
with Nadir Shah, are of the Sheeah sect. These are principally 
found in Lucknow, Fyzabad and the larger towns: among them 
were all the high func ‘tionaries of the late Government and most 
of the employés at Court. They are however, as compared with 
the other Mahommedans, but as two to seven. ‘These latter had 
settled in the country before the arrival of the Vuzeers of Oude, 
and have continued to adhere to the Sonnee sect. Religion 
stamps the character of men—and it is perhaps owing to there 
being this proportion of a different sect among the Moslem sub- 


jects of Oude, that as a whole they are characterized by more 


bigotry, and more contempt of death while fighting against 
those of another faith than most of the other Mahommedans 
resident in our dominions. The two great divisions of the 
followers of the Arabian prophet might not unaptly be com- 
pared to those of the Catholie and Protestant creeds. The 
Sheeahs are fond of show, and their faith enjoins almost as many 
ceremonies as obtain in the Roman Catholie Church, while the 
Sonnees are more liberal and have no external symbols of their 
belief. The chief theological point in dispute between the 
fwo sects is, as is well known, whether Othman, Abubeker and 
Omar were legitimate successors of Mohammed or not. The 
Sheeahs deny this, and annually, at the anniversary of the deaths 
of the two Im: tums, Hossein and Hussan, they curse the memory, 
and the souls of these three Khaleefs and “i thei “ir ancestors to the 
third and fourth generations. Their forty days of the Mohurrum 
held in honor of the martyrdom of their favorite heroes inter- 
feres considerably with all public transactions, as during’ that 
time very little business is gone through. Merely professing 
the Islamism of the Sheeahs, however, does not seem in Oude 
to imvest a man with peculiar privileges, though Mahommedans 
generally, when enabled to do so with impunity, oppress their 
fellow subjects of the Hindoo classes severely. We may 
instanee those of Shahabad, more fanatie there than elsewhere, 
who, being the strongest in point of numbers, treat their 
Hindoo townsmen with much rigor and insolence. The case 1s, 
however, often reversed, and an instance of this oceurred in the 
dlispossession of a family of Syuds (or putative descendants ol 
Mohammed), from their rent-free estates in the Sultanpore dis- 
trict, which Dursun Sing a grave Hindoo, and the. greatest 
Chuckladar or Farmer General in Oude, joined to his own 
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farm. The value of these dispossessed lands might amount to 
about 60,000 Rupees. 

Few of the great landholders of Oude are of the Mahommedan 
faith. The greater part of these belong to the Military or Rajpoot 
castes, Which are here distinct from those in other Indian pro- 
vinees. The members of this very numerous class are subdivided 
into hundreds of different castes, each faneying himself a shade 
higher or lower than his neighbour—a Rajpoot of perhaps a dif- 
ferent origin; and a member of one Rajpoot family often pays 
many thousands, sometimes several lakhs of Rupees, for the honor 
of an alliance with a son or daughter belonging to a class per- 
haps only a degree higher. 

We shall name a few of the principal tribes of this class. 
The Rajkoomar Rajpoots living in Birsingpoor and Dehra are 
considered of the very highest rank, and hold many rich estates 
in Oude. The Gurgbunsee Rajpoots in Sehypore are also power- 
ful feudal barons, and the Chehodwaras of the Gonda Bayraitch 
are much dreaded from their power. They are descended from the 
Kulhun tribe of Rajpoots, formerly residing in Korassa in the 
Gonda district which is now covered by the Surjoo. There is a 
strange legend attached to this family. One of the Brahmins liv- 
ing on the estate was, in spite of the oaths of the landholder to 
protect him, dispossessed of all he had. ‘The holy man, therefore, 
invoked the anger of the deity presiding over the Surjoo against 
him, who made the river rise, separated him from the rest of 
mankind, and caused him to die of starvation. The Rajah’s wife 
fled and gave birth to a son, but her descendants had each a blind 
child in the family. A handmaid of the Rajah Agul Sing was 
the mother of the Chehodwaras, who even to this day worship 
the bones of the Brahmin Pande as a saint, revere his memory, 
and invoke his blessing. 

There are many other castes of this military class, but to enu- 
merate them would be tedious. ‘To them is confined the custom 
of female infanticide, a crime which is perpetrated less on ac- 
count of religious prejudices, than from motives of avarice and 
pride, since to marry their daughters into a higher family costs 
money, and to unite them with a lower class is, in their idea, 
degradation. Many of the Rajpoot mothers of our own terri- 
tories go to Oude to be confined. They return alone if their off- 
spring be a daughter, for only sons are allowed to recross the 
frontier. The priests who grant them absolution for the crime 
which has been perpetrated are abhorred by all other classes but 
Rajpoots; and this of itself is a proof how little infanticide can 
be deemed a religious sacrifice. 

The Rajpoots are not such able and industrious cultivators 
as the lower classes of Hindoos, such as Koormees, Kachees, 
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Ladhees, Aheers and others ; and the Brahmins inhabiting Oude 
are seldom agriculturists. The Kanoojees alone of the priestly 
class hold their own ploughs and condescend to till the land. 

There is one race peculiar to Oude, and it differs much from both 
Hindoos and Mahommedans in both cast of countenance and 
frame of body. The following notice of them is copied from an 
article on Oude, published in an Indian periodical in 1552. 


“The Pasees live chiefly in the Banghor district in the northern 
part of this Kingdom. They are generally short, square shouldered, 
and well built. ‘They are brave, active, and strong, and characterised 
—paradoxical as it may appear—as much by their honesty as for their 
extreme cunning and deceitfulness. ‘They seldom till the soil: agri- 
culture is not their forte. They are professional thieves, and steal 
every thing they can lay a hand on, from a horse down to a pair of 
old shoes. ‘In fighting, they make use of bows and arrows, and through 
their practice and strength, with unerring aim. Their bow has ge neral- 
ly a double curve, and is made of horn. When using it, they support 
it on the ground and bend it with their toe and right hand. But their 
mode of warfare is chiefly a guerilla system. In the Banghor dis- 
tricts, the report of a gun brings together thousands of those brave 
little fellows, for by a mutual compact they are bound to assist any 
Zemindar, who may choose to declare himself against the King’s 
Chuckladar. They are often employed as watchmen and chowke- 
dars, and as such, prove remarkably faithful and honest. A man 
may send them with any sum of money, however large, without fear 
of their appropriating the least part of it ; but when they are not held 
responsible, they rob and steal to their heart’s content. ‘There are 
two large Ragpugseas, or chiefs of the Pasee caste, but a very large 
proportion serve under Talookdars as armed retainers. Their caste is 
a very low one in the Hindoo seale of gradation. The Rungers are 
of another but a similar caste. They are known to have great powers 
of endurance. Here is an example :—one of them, while hid under a 
heap of hay in a stable, where he had concealed himself to steal a fine 
horse, happening to disturb the animal, allowed the groom who was 
not aware of the thief’s presence, to hammer an iron pin right through 
his hand, without uttering the least sound expressive of pain. He 
had then the intrepidity to extricate the mangled limb with his right 
hand, to loosen the horse, and to gallop off with it. At Bettay, where 
Elderton lost his life, the Pasees were the chief defenders of the fort.” 


The Tarae still contains some of the aborigines of India, men 
of a weakly frame of body, shy of others and not inclined to com- 
municate with their more civilized neighbors. They are armed 
with bows and arrows like the Pasees and clothed with the skins 
of beasts and coarse cloth. They live entirely by hunting, and 
reside in villages of primitive simplicity and huts of rude con- 
struction. Most of them are affected by that purely local disease, 
the goitre, caused no doubt by the w ater as well as by the atmos- 
phere of the place. 
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There is another race in Oude which likewise deserves men- 
tion, but it is rather as one of caste than as a separate tribe. 
The Buddhick Dacoits are of purely Hindoo origin, and of no 
mean degree. They are professional robbers and murderers, and 
earry on their horrible trade with as much xonchalance as any 
peaceable tradesman. We firmly believe that not one of them 
ever felt any qualms of conscience or the least compunction at 
committing any deed of blood however harrowing. This class 
is however almost extinet now; Colonel Sleeman—the best Re- 
sident ever accredited to the Court of Oude—did much towards 
exterminating a race so injurious to society. He, aided by 
his officers in the Oude Frontier Police, hunted them down 
like wild beasts, and pursued much about the same plan as he 
did with their fraternity, the Thugs—a set of scoundrels, who 
sacrificed heeatombs of victims under the cloak of religion, and 
were the more dangerous, because they trusted rather to subtle- 
ty and cunning, than to open violence and force, for success. 

Now that we are on the subject of the inhabitants of Oude 
we may also notice the crowds of religious mendicants with 
which the country is inundated. There are whole villages 
of Fageers who have their Jands and their goods, their horses 
and their elephants, as well as any “other gentlemen at large.” 
Some of them are brave fellows. We have an instance of this in 
point. A gallant Captain, dangerously wounded, was escaping 
from the pursuit of a native Rajah, and would have fallen a 
victim to his pursuers, had not a village of Gosaen-faqeers turned 
out with bows and arrows, and covered his retreat from Dhow- 
rehra. 

With the large landed proprietors of Oude, whether Moham- 
medan or Hindoo, the law of primogeniture prevails, but less as 
a right—for according to the strict interpretation of the law of 
cither ereed every son has a claim to an equal share of the pro- 
perty—than as a custom hallowed by time, and carried out for 
consolidating the power of the family. They are in reality power- 
ful feudal barons and being descended from a line of indepen- 
dent chieftains, who did not own even the nominal supremacy 
of a king—the law of princes prevails. They, indeed, mostly 
claim the titles of Rajah and Rae, the former, equivalent to that 
of king, and the latter, a title scarcely inferior. The land over 
which they rule, is called the Raj or principality. If the father 
should wish any other of the sons or members of the family to 
inherit a portion of the land, he detaches that portion from the 
principality, and subdivides it amongst them, In the event of 
the family of the possessor of an assigned portion dying out, the 
head of the principality reannexes it to his domains. It often 
happens, however, that the feudal chieftain casts a longing eye 
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to the portions of territory, held by members of his family and 
separated from his domains; and sometimes more than casts a 
longing eye at them. If a strong-willed energetic man, not in- 
convenienced by scruples of conscience, he seizes on the estates 
of the weaker members of his family who might own assigned 
portions, and by purchasing the connivance of the local autho- 
rities, he is able to retain them, since none of the neighbo ring 
barons will interfere to prevent these acts of spohation, unless 
they are connected by marriage with the sufferers. It is in this 
manner that the reconsolidation of a family estate is often effect- 
ed. Numerous examples of such occurrences might be cited. 
We shall mention only one. The Rajah of Amitty in this man- 
ner confiscated the landed property of some younger branches of 
his family, that of Shabgurh with a rental of 25,000 Rs. a year, 
and that of Ramgurh w ith one of 7,000 Rs. W hen we state that 
the law of primogeniture prevails amongst all the powerful landed 
proprietors of Oude, we must however also remark that it is very 
frequently broken through,—sometimes even in the lifetime of the 
father; not however by “the principality being parcelled out into 
smaller tracts divided and subdivided amonerst many, but by its 
being usurped by the strongest. Sometimes there are several 
claimants to the musnud or chiefship, and then the brothers fight 
it out between themselves. Of course the strongest is the sue- 
cessor then. Most frequently the elder brother,—who succeeds 
by right to the family possessions,—charges himself with the 
care of the wives and children of the other brothers, who either 
assist in the management of the estates of the chief, or, what is 
more frequent, enlist in our army. 

We have said enough to show what generally unknown re- 
ources Oude possesses, how, once fairly developed this country, may 
become of primary import: ice in the Indian mercantile world ; 
how, with a network of roads, railways and steamers throughout 
the length and breadth of the land it could be made to yield 
large profits to the speculator, and princely revenues to the — 
a that owns it; how its jungles could be cleared, « 

f allowed to stand, could be made to contribute to the al 
- commerce ; we hav e dwelt on the importance of its rivers—the 
resources of its trade and the character of its inhabitants, and have 
shewn by statistical tables how great improvements may be hoped 
for. We have seen what Oude / is, we have shown what it may 
become; we shall be glad if ought we have written shall contri- 
bute to effect the change. 
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Art. VII.—1. Report on the Administration of the Punjab for the 
years 1849-50, and 1850-51. 
2. General Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territories 
Jor the years 1831-52, and 1552-538. 


We do not propose to inflict upon the Chief Commissioner of 
the Punjab a doubtful benefit by repeating the often told tale 
of his well earned praise. Sir John the vigorous, shall not by 
our means be exposed to that envy of a wicked world whic h 
pursued Aristides the just ; Anglo-Indians do well to honour one 
of the greatest men who has lately risen up among them ; but 
this being so, let us leave well alone ; there is a time to speak of 
Chief Commissioners, and there is a time to speak of the coun- 
tries over which they are commissioned. It is the latter task 
which we now venture to undertake. During the last eight years, 
a new Presidency in all but name has been added to British india; 
we have heard much of its past histor y, much of its present politi- 
cal arrangements, but to us devizens of the Ditch, the land itself 
is yet strange ; we see a constant succession of frie nds and acquain- 
tance passing on, far beyond the orthodox limit of the old Mo- 
fussil, beyond distant Allahabad, beyond remote Delhi, beyond 
U Itima ‘Thule of Umballa to the much-boasted Punjab ; what is 
the country to which they go? We see them return after some 
years in shattered health, with complexions that tempt even us 
poor Bengalees to comparative selfcomplacency, with shaggy 
beards evincing a long disregard for the proprieties,—those neg- 
lected goddesses who still have their temples and their rigid wor- 
shippers in the precincts of Chowringhee ; looking with the cu- 
rious eye of incipient barbarism upon objecte which are to us but 
the ordinary accompaniments of civilized life; how have they be- 
come so separated from us their black-coated decently-shaved 
comrades ? what manner of life is that which thus divides a Pun- 
jabee from his fellows ? 

It has become a fashion in these days to describe every well 
known route with a minuteness, sometimes graphic, often tedious. 
We will not recount to Indian readers the ordinary incidents of 
the Grand Trunk Road. All know that the Railway goes very 
slowly to Burdwan, stops there a long time, goes on yet more 
slowly to Raneegunge, and then breaks off abruptly in the middle 
of the jungle. All know that the journey North Westward is 
continued in Palki-eharries wherein the traveller thanks heaven 
that the days of Palkis proper are gone by, and utters a devout 
wish that Dak Bungalows may soon “meet with a like doom from 
a progressive age, and the maneg of naked Cahars and dishonest 
khansamas range together in a common limbo, It is confessed 
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however that hotels as at present constituted alone the North 
Western line of road, do not seem likely to ac celerate any such 
catastrophy. The Dak Bungalows are nasty but cheap; to 
to most of the new hotels, only the first epithet can justly 
be applied. From the time the traveller leaves the river bank 
at Howrah, he feels, like Frank Osbaldisbone looking back from 
flighgate upon London, that he has left the ease and splendor of 
the Western world behind him. He is cut off from Europe, not so 
much when he embark at Marseilles as when he quits Calcutta. 
Still some of the signs of civilization attend him. The road is 
smooth and hard; mile stones mark his progress, and he travels 
at the average rate of nine miles an hour. At last he reaches Pee- 
plee. Most of our readers have never heard of Peeplee. It is a 
small but not insignificant village in the district of Thaneysur. 
Ifere the traveller leaves his carriage and the North West ‘Pro- 
vinces, and enters simultaneously his ‘doolie and the Punjab. At 
once he perceive that he has entered a country consecrated, for the 
present at least, to “roughness.” Such is indeed the case. Since 
the year 1849, when the powers of the Punjab standing at the 
doorway of hastily adopted native houses in Lahore, helped De- 
puty Commissioners to mount their camels in the month of May, 
and with grim humour shook them by the hand and wished them 
a pleasant journey to Bunordo or Mooltan, the one praise bestowed 
upon a man has been that he is capable of © roughing it,” and 
what was justly commended as a philosophical y ielding to cireum- 
stances in the first months of confusion and disorder, came gradual- 
ly to be regarded as a positive virtue. Society took his © rough- 
ing” warp in the first instance, and is only now beginning to lose 
it. The Nabobs of the lower provinces may wanton in gorgeous 
palaces ; but the rough and ready officers of the Punjab must vie 
with each in dying of fever in ill-constructed Bungalows. Let 
the diteher loll his lazy length in a Stewart’s palanquin; the 
sturdy Punjabee disdains any more luxurious conveyance than a 
cloth or ecanvass-covered doolie. We know not in what other 
way to account for the first social contrast which a new comer 
observes; viz., the universal substitution of the doolie for the 
palanquin, — Nothing but the natural pride which a Punjabee 
takes in making himself uncomfortable, ean explain his perference 
for a conveyance which in a severe climate affords the least possi- 
ble shelter against every conceivable form of severity ; which na 
wilderness of sand is close to the ground ; which in a country 
where rain is far more ~—— than in Lower India affords no 
protection against the wet ; which for journeys that are often pro- 
longed through the night far into the May or June morning, 1n- 
terpose nothing better than a thin eanvass sereen between the 
sun and the head of the devoted traveller, As is the doolie so are 
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the bearers ; endless are their shricks and quarrels ; vain are all at- 
tempts to reduce them to order ; ill disciplmed and unharmonious 
is their jolting march ; truculent are their demands for a gratuity 
which they have not earne “1; and miserable is their best pace of 
three miles an hour ! 

Dak travelling is everywhere odious, and as it is more odious in 
the Punjab than elsew here, the traveller who makes his approach 
to that territory in a doolie from Peeplee, is not likely to receive 
2 favourable first impression. But when he finally shakes off 
his broken and unrefreshing slumber, and in the dawn of a Fe- 
bruary morning approaches Umballa, his hopes rise. There is a 
keenness in the morning air, —which only Punjabees know of. 
flow different from the chastened w: armth of a Calcutta winter, 
nay how palpably different even from that cool breeze which he 
inhaled at Delhi ! 

Frequent mangoe groves greet his longing eye; a large canton- 
ment speaks of European residents, and the comforts of European 
life; not forty miles distant rise the first low ranges of the Hi- 
malayas ; behind these glisten the white tops. Cert ainly the Pun- 
jab isa sple mndid country. The impression is stre ngthened by the 
joy of discovering that in pursuing his journey w estward, he may 
discard his hateful doolie for a seat in the Mail cart. Prude ntial 
friends indeed look serious when he announces this resolution, 
and tell the doleful tale of broken bones wherewith the winter’s 
Mail cart campaign has strewed the Jullundur road ; but the me- 
mory of his dik is strong upon him, and despite all the fore- 
bodings of his advisers, and the more serious obstacles which are 
thrown in his way by the new race of emancipated Post Office Ba- 
boos, whose pride it is to evince their independence by an- 
noying travellers, even as they are supposed to help out 
their salaries by abstracting stamps while they lighten their 
duties by destroying letters, ili mounts the red wooden iron 
convenieney and utters with unhesitating confidence the fatal 
“Chalo.” His courage is justified by the event. He reaches 
Jullundur in safety. Part of the road is metalled ; over that 
he flies with delightful speed and ease: part is a mere bed of 
earth and sand; ‘and over that he still flies with almost equal 

celerity, indeed, but with a sad abatement of personal comfort. 
He passes by " Loodianah—once (before the Sutley was) the 
strange gathering place of all nations ; the Gibraltar of the 
Kast, w here Jew and Gentile, outlawed Europeans and refugee 
Asi tics; swindling Bengalees and cut throat Affghans, all adven- 
turers of every tribe and language were eathered together on 
what was then the border land between the strong Government 
of the British on the one side, and that of the old Punjab Lion 
on the other; but vow a deserted village, decked in a deceit- 
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ful green,—the garment of malaria,—abandoned by the garrison 
which could not live there, and given up to fever and two 
Civilians. He has crossed the Sutlej—the westernmost of the 
rivers of the land of five Doabs and entered the fruitful territory 
of Jullundur. True he has been smothered in the incessant 
dust, of which his mouth and eyes and hair are full ; he has won- 
dered from time to time where all the trees are gone: but the 
fields are fresh with the springing harvest; the day is_ bright 
but cool; he has still watched on his right stand the majes- 
tic outline of the mountains, and he still declares though with 
slightly diminished emphasis, that the Punjab is a fine coun- 
try. 

Still westward! Over the Beas through Umritsur, the capi- 
tal of a trade steadily increasing—a religion as steadily decay- 
ing—through a country which grows dustier and dustier, from 
which the consolatory prospect of the refreshing hills is yet 
more and more shut out, to the “ interesting” but very dirty 
city of Lahore. He marvels at the fashions of the place, at 
the quaint little houses of Anarkullie in which Civilians are 
doomed to live—or die; he admires the energy which by unceas- 
ing labor dispels the sense of ennui which such a landscape 
aided by such houses could not otherwise fail to inspire ; 
schools himself to imitate the wise philosophy with which the 
inhabitants appear to bear up against the hideousness of the 
country and the continual tyranny of dust: and as his heart 
is beginning to fail him, rides out to the old race course, to 
the horticultural gardens, delights himself with the one plea- 
sant prospect to be had within thirty miles, and declares that af- 
ter all the Punjab is not a bad country. 

After a short residence in Lahore some enthusiastic friend 
persuades him to visit Mooltan. That province he is assured on 
official authority is a bright exception to the ordinary barrenness 
of Punjab scenery ; “ there the date and the palm trees are 
clustered into dense eroves, or extend into stately avenues for 
miles*,”’—-He leaves Lahore. For two miles his road is good, 
and then with one portentous jolt he plunges abruptly into the 
jungle. As the minarets of Lahore fade from his view he loses 
all trace of civilization. Presently he enters the dar, the wild 
jorest tract which runs riot over so great a portion of the Pun- 
jab. We use the word forest because we know not what other 
term to apply ; but we warn our readers against supposing as we 
did, trusting to the Report of “ dense groves and stately avenues” 
that a forest implies lofty trees and grassy glades, There Is 
no grass and we may almost add there are no trees. For grass 
there is dust ; and instead of trees low stunted bushes creep 


* Punjab Report No. II. page 7. 
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over the ground for miles and miles. The appearance is as deceit- 
ful as the mirage of the desert. Ever the traveller thinks 
that he sees the commencement of a real forest on the horizon ; 
ever as he draws near, the trees separate and shrink into bushes, 
the forest subsides into a jungle. The signs of jungle life are 
not wanting; the black partridge is often seen; the gray part- 
ridges are commoner than sparrows ; deer not untrequently 
bound across the road; to the right and left lie the wild boars ; 
it would be the paradise of Sportsmen were it not for dust 
storms. For two days the traveller toils on his painful mono- 
tonous way; the road is execrable, but he is a reasonable man; he 
admits that 1t were idle to expect a metalled road from Lahore to 
Mooltan within eight years of annexation ; that apart from metal- 
ling there is no real remedy possible against the ever active un- 
tiring enmity of the dusty soil. The country is a wilderness, but 
Rome was not built in a day, and a wilderness is not reclaimed 
ina deeade; presently the domes of Mooltan will appear, and then 
he shall see “ the dense groves, the stately avenues.” The domes 
of Mooltan, restored since the siege of 1848, should indeed have 
appeared before this ; but there is seen instead a low brown cano- 
py of aerial dirt. The gusts of wind rush by—subside and rush 
again ; the dust of the road is pionetting here and there in so 
called ‘devilish’ dust-spouts ; the driver of the mail cart knows 
what is coming, he buttons up his coat and covers all his face 
except his eyes and looks out for squalls which are now not far 
distant. Our Bengalee in his innocence thinks that it is going 
to rain—and wishes he had brought an umbrella. Suddenly the 

storm bursts upon him. The horse’s tail he can discern but 

not his ears ; before, behind, and around he hears and sees the rush- 

ing of the dust ; he eats dusts, he smells dust, he rolls in dust ; dust, 

dust is every where. Oh! coachman hasten—let us rush to “a dense 

grove ;” let us shelter ourselves in “a stately avenue.” Alas! the 

country is as bare as the great desert, and the clever writer of the 

Punjab Report who ought to have known better, who has proved 
a dozen times that he has observed truly and can point vividly, 
has descended far over to the conventionalisms of a hack descri- 
ber, and uttered platitudes fit only to be classed with the “ Gor- 
geous East” of the English Novelists. _ 

Elevated by the prospect of the charming province of Mooltan 
as it appeared on paper, horrified by his experience of the charm- 
ing province of Mooltan as it appears in fact, is it wonderful that 
our traveller declares that the Punjab may be all very well for 
those who like it, but for his own part he prefers Bengal ? : 

Nor does this impression become weakened by his painful 
strugele through the Derajat. But one more blow fate has yet in 
store for him. For some reason or other, we must write thus 
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vaguely, for our imagination fails to suggest any adequate rea- 
son for such a suicidal act, he visits Jhung. What the Garrison 
duty of Britain and Caledonia was to the luxurious officer of the 
Legions mindful of the baths of Baiae, of cheap Falernian, and 
all the civilized excitements of the imperial city ; what coun- 
try quarter in the West of Ireland was to the guardsman of fifty 
years ago ; what Siberia is to a Russian, what India is to England, 
what the Punj ab is to India, that and far more is Jhung to the Pun- 
jab. “ Youare appointed Assistant Commissioner of Jhung,” such 
was the announcement made to a young officer lately caught out 
of his Regiment and brought into the Punjab Commissioner. 
“What for Sir?” replied “the unhappy Subaltern—conscious 
of no erime for which he should be sent to the Botany Bay of 
the East. Let us curtail a painful story ; to Jhung our traveller 
goes. The two Europeans who outlived the last hot weather 
there look pale and ghastly: the third, a new comer, looks a 
man from another planet, but a shade of care is on his coun- 
tenance, for well he knows—as his companions are, so shall he be. 

The Hindustani Amlahs, do not conceal their disgust at the 
lines which have fallen to them. Provisions are dear, the air 
is full of fever, and above all beloved Delhi seems in this out of 
the world station even more distant than it really is. The reaction 
against the new country which had commenced at Lahore is com- 
plete as the traveller enters this dreary solitude. ‘To complete 
all, a dust storm rages for two days and nights. Human nature 
can endure no more. The unfortunate Bengalee shakes off the 
dust—or rather vainly tries to shake off some portion of the dust 
not of his feet only but of his whole body, against the Punjab, 
and with a mental vow never again to wander westward of the 
Sutle;j—lays his Dak for Calcutta. 

And yet he might have waited a little longer and changed his 
mind a second time; he might have travelled along the upper 
belt of the Dooabs—that more genial tract which separates the 
Hills of the North from the deserts of the South ; and the extreme 
of disgust must gradually have been modified into the extreme 
of delight as he beheld the rich valley of Kangra, green in spring 
with the grain, in summer with the rice, and bounded by that 
screen of glorious mountains which redeem from utter hideous- 
ness every landscape which embraces even their remotest pros- 
pect: he might have cherished visions of a distant future, when 
a soil and a climate so favorable to European life may have in- 
vited a class of European oceupants not thought of in Leaden- 
hall Street, undreamt of in St. Mary Axe, unknown to the Civil 
Guide or the Army List, to whom Covenanted and Uneove- 
nanted shall be equally the uncouth terms of a bygone dialect ; 
when British Colonists, not servants of the Company, shall satis 
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vate the tea plant, or tend the vine, and bring up sons and daugh- 
ters on the gracious slopes of the Himal: ayas, 

In short the scenery of the Punjab may be divided into two ex- 
treme categories. Where the influence of the Hills prevails it is 
beautiful; wherever that imfluence ceases it is hideous ; unfortu- 
nately it would be uneandid to deny, that the latter description 
comprehends far the greater number of square miles. It is searce- 
ly fanciful to say th at this tendency to extremes is characteristic 
of more than the scenery of the Punj: ab. The same thing may be 
observed with regard to the climate. In Lower India, the cli- 
mate is marked by a steady uniformity of painful heat. At Cal- 
cutta in December it is hot at noon, but it is cool at night even 
in May. But the difference between the wooded Hills of § Simla 
and the barren wilderness of Jhung is not more marked than that 
which separates the Punjab clim: ate of Janu: iry from the Panjab 
climate of June. ‘The former is all that man can desire; the lat- 
ter is all that man can conceive of as execrable. From November 
to February so far as climate is concerned, the European has little 
reason at Lahore, and still less at Rawul Pindee or Peshawur, 
to regret England. His thickest — do not protect him 
from the biting but welcome cold of a winter morning; his 
lire is kept bla azine not merely for hs look of comfort, but 
for the sake of its warmth; he falls insensibly into Euro- 
pean habits and hours, rises ‘Tater, works in the morning, goes 
out in the afternoon, sits round the fire after dinner, and covets 
rather than avoids the warming rays of the sun. Nor would 
March and April be bad months were it not for the frequent 
dust storms, and the anticipation of coming misery which pre- 
vents full enjoyment of evenings which are not yet oppressive, of 
mornings which are still fresh and delightful. But in the month 
of May all is changed. When the doors and windows are closed 
against the outer air, when the punkahs are put up, and the tat- 
ties are prepared, then the Punjabee knows that as his enjoyment 
has been great, so his torture will be exquisite. Even all the ap- 
paratus alluded to gives but little relief; a punkah is a poor affair 
at best, and only serves to agitate hot air ; tatties require a stea- 
(ly wank wind, and woman is not more variable than the wind of 
the Punjab. But the dust seldom varies—and the heat never, At 
earliest dawn the blast of the hot wind is felt; all day long it 
howls round the house, within which as ina fortress the poor white 
faced inhabitant has entrenched himself, with its arid burden of 
parched dust: at evening the victim ventures out, but it is only 
to step into a glowing furnace ; at night he lays his weary head 
on a hot pillow and pants and rolls and longs for the first shower. 

The rains sueceed and give temporary relief; but autumn 
lollows—the rains cease, the "plains begin to steam, and a strange 
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mournful spectacle ensues. The whole population of the Punjab 
is sick. Natives and Europeans, oflicers and soldiers, covenanted 
and uncovenanted, men and women, sink down together the vic- 
tims of fever and ague. The stations are a piteous sight to 
behold. Every man, woman, or child who can get leave of ab- 
sence, and a hundred Rupees, are gone to take refuge in the 
hills from the universal pestilence ; of those who remain very 
few escape ; fever is in every house. In every corner of every ver- 
andah lie sick servants with parched hands, yellow complexions 
and white lips. The effective strength of a Regiment is_re- 
duced to that of a Company; those who do not suffer them- 
selves, are affected by the sufferings of others; for those two 
gloomy months, August and September, nothing is heard but the 
words “ quinine, ‘the hot fit,’ ‘ the cold fit ;? a man has to ar- 
range his work to suit the convalescent and the ‘ fever days’ of 
himself and his subordinates. It is true that this sick- 
ness is seldom fatal ; comparatively few die, but almost all are sick. 
At last October comes, and with it the he: aling breezes of cooler 
mornings; the sun yields more and more, the cold weather 
steadily gains ground, and seven months bodily ease repair the 
breaches of constitutions 0 sorely tried. 

It is in those months of suflering that the Punjabee earnes his 
pay. A reforming generation might think that the oflicers 
who in December play ed cricket by day , and sat over a good fire 
at night, were too highly remunerated for duties performed un- 
der such pleasant circumstances. But from May to October 
there goes on a steady waste of European life which by the sur- 
est. of all economical principles must make that life a dear com- 
modity. Our suffering brethren may therefore console them- 
selves with the reflection that this principle will in the end as- 

sert itself in spite of Pedants penny wise ; that until the hot 
winds lose their force, and the rage of Sirius is abated ; till the 
baleful glare of a September sun ceases to draw a dank and 
sickly vapour from the flooded rivers Mr. Vernon Smith will 
be forced to postpone the realization of his happy theory 
of financial reform, the drift of which consists in the simple 
rule of inereasing ‘the pay of red-tapists in Downing Street, and 
saving the difference out of the salaries of Civil and Military Ot- 
licers in India. 

A Cabinet Minister may meekly endure to have his office put 
on the same footing as that of a Secretary of State, that is say to 
be paid £5000 instead and £3500 a year ; and his successor en- 
joying the dignity and the emoluments so increased may evince 
his eratitude by devising schemes for reducing the pay of In- 
dian Officers ; and a selfish Court of Directors and an indifferent 
House of Commons may acquiesce in the impolitic and unjust 
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arrangements ; but nature is on the side of the services, and na- 
ture is greater than Mr. Vernon Smith. Dust and heat and fever 
ague will assert their claim to be considered in any permanent 
plans for Indian financial reform. 

As is the physical such is the social constitution of the Pun- 
jab. It is full of extremes. First of all there is that greatest 
of all contrasts, which exists there as in other parts of India, 
wonderful almost as the starsin the sky, yet like them so com- 
mon that we seldom note it,—the contrast between the European 
and the native. It is not only the external difference of which we 
speak, though even that would be sufliciently curious to an un- 
sophisticated observer, who should see from such vantage ground 
the handful of pale faces dotted here and there amid that dusky 
crowd ; it is not merely the often repeated contrast of the 
young Assistant Commissioner sitting in Cucherry—a youth 
not very bright perhaps, not thought much of by his own people, 
not himself possessed of those qualities of firmness, courage, and 
dexterous resolution by which British India was won, yet with 
all his personal shortcomings, participating in the domination 
of the stronger race ; not individually superior surely to that 
proud Pathan warrior or that grey-headed Sikh Collector, 
each of whom was suggesting and guiding historical events 
years before the beardless youth whom now they have both 
come to petition, was born; to whom the foreign politics of 
the North West Frontier and the mysteries of the village 
tenure were matters of close familiar interest and concern long 
before this youth began to learn those books of the Aeneid or 
those Theorems of Euclid, those pages of Bagh-o-bahar and of 
Collector’s Catechism which were to be his only apparent educa- 
tional qualifications for the important office which he now holds ; 
and yet or in spite of all this, and so much the more because of 
this, representing unconsciously the measure of that portentous 
Gulf which separates civilization from barbarism, combined scien- 
tific method from accidental occasional effort, strength from 
weakness, knowledge from ignorance, Europe from Asia—the 
Gulf which justifies and necessitates so much of that annexation 
policy which it is easy to assail, easy to inveigh against, difficult 
to defend so long as the defendants continue to set out from un- 
tenable postulates, but of which in truth the one justification is, 
that the Gulf which is indicated by the respective positions of 
that old Pathan and that Assistant Commissioner has made it 
inevitable. This contrast is to be seen if we will look for it al- 
ways and everywhere from Cashmir to Cape Comorin, and when 
it is gone we shall be gone also, for it is the condition of our 
existence in India. ‘ 
But the Punjab also presents another opposition between Na- 
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tive and European life more exe eptional and seareely less re- 
markable. ‘Time passes so quickly—and in India of late years so 
smoothly, that we are apt to forget that it is only eight years 
since the Sikh Durbar governed the Punjab ; only eieht years 
this very month of June 1556, since Herbert Edwardes was mak- 
ing that gallant struggle on the banks of the Indus which was the 
forerunner of the Panjab war. And it is not strange that we 
should forget, for the completeness of the revolution which has 
taken place is sufficient to duce oblivion as to a state of things 
so completely passed way. The traveller who drives over a metal- 
led road round the dismantled walls of Lahore, who sees the 
gates listlessly guarded the Palace and the Citadel deserted by 
all but a few British Artillerymen, the unarmed Natives busy in 
the pursuit of gain, the English residents going about their daily 
work or pleasure, reminded ‘only by the climate and the landscape 
that they are in a foreign country, the whole scene deeply sugges- 

tive of a peace almost too profound,—cannot without strong effort 
believe that within a decade those broken walls stood ereet round 
a jealously guarded town ; that those Palace Courts were fresh with 
the revel and the sk: 1ughter of Eastern Princes; that both this 
Palace and the courts were overawed by a fierce and turbulent 
soldiery ; that no European face was to be seen save that of 
the British Resident and his assistants—the mere representa- 
tives of a foreign power; that the young Englishman who now 
drive his bugey up the Mall saluted by every native as he passes, 

would then have been perhaps, arrested as a foreign intruder, 

certainly cursed as an unbelieving Feringhee. So entirely have 
we changed the surface of things, that the ordin: iy passer by 
sees no difference as regards our - relation to the natives between 
Lahore and Benares, between the Punjab and Bengal. But 
though the new comer may not know and the old resident may 
not recollect, yet every native knows and recollects full well 
that a revolution has come home to his very door. The taking 
of Mooltan, the conquest of Lahore, these are the dates 
most frequently in their mouths, dates which they cannot men- 
tion without a consciousness of a new epoch. We forget, for 
the world is to us what it has been; but they remember, for this 
man was a Captain of horse, and is now a soldier in the ranks ; 

that other was a large landed proprietor, and is now glad to 
skulk in obscurity to hide the poverty which he is ash amed 
to show, and which his small pension from Government is 
utterly inadequate to remove: that man who brings his humble 
suit be an uncovenanted extra assistant was the friend and the 
Councillor of Maharajah Runjeet Sing ; the old man who earned 
a livelihood hateful to economists, but not as he believed 
unpleasing to God nor unprofitable to his fellow creatures, who 
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eat under one of the few remaining cherished trees of the Pun- 
jab which religious reverence had spared from the common 
ruin, and drawn water from the well for thirsty travellers, 
has seen his well resumed, his tree cut down, his occupation 
gone, and is not reconciled to the change by his pension which 
comes to him punctually in hard cash on quarterday, but which 
does not compensate him for his uncertain income of pice, for 
the tree under which he and his fathers had sat, for the well 
which had become his friend, for a life of which the thread is 
broken; nor does he find it easy to believe that travellers are 
better off because they have to go to the new red brick serai 
on the glaring sand plain, and submit to the regulation drill to 
which all travellers must conform. The laudator temporis acti 
(and who of men is not one after forty?) finds much there- 
fore to remind him that he has lived to witness a great soci- 
al convulsion. Another generation will arise, is even now 
springing up, to whom our rule will be familiar from the cradle. 
They will grow up with their angles rubbed down, used to the 
uniformity which it is our genius to delight in, and which they, 
if not appreciating, will not regret, for they will have no past with 
which to compare it. But till the present generation has passed 
away ; till those whose interests have been perhaps necessarily but 
still completely sacrificed to the common good, have carried their 
memories with them to the grave ; till the stories of the Sikh Dur- 
bar have become obscure traditions, and there remain only here 
and there a few old men who still remember in their boyhood to 
have trembled at the voice and shrank before the one-eyed glare of 
the old Lion of the Punjab ; till the picturesque ruins of destroy- 
ed society are quite rooted up, and our machine of Government 
can roll on its course with a monotonous strength which is no 
longer ruthless—till then it is impossible for a thoughtful English- 
man to live in the Punjab without some occasional feeling, if we do 
not say of compunction, at least of compassion. | Whatever 
be his political opinions, however greatly he may admire the 
genius and the vigour of those men who have not been deterred 
by avain pity from sacrificing the past to the present and the fu- 
ture, he will still acknowledge that the sacrifice cannot be accom- 
plished without suffering, and his praises of an annexation policy 
will be tempered by an admission that it is a painful thing to be 
in at the death of an old nationality. 

If such is the difference of interest, sympathy, and association, 
which separates the native from the European, there is scarcely less 
marked a division among the Europeans themselves. ‘True, it is 
that this division is not remarked by asuperficial obsever, but this 
only proves how great it really is. It is only because one part of 
society is so entirely cut off from another part, that the Euro- 
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pean community in the Punjab presents to the stranger the as- 
rect of uniformity. In England, the contrast between a Duke 
and a day laborer, is, indeed, sufficiently striking when sugeest- 
ed, but practic ally ther » are sO many steps between the two 
that the contrast ‘seldom, if ever, occurs to us. We compare 
the Duke with a Marquis, the day laborer with a small tan- 
ner, the Marquis again with a landed squire, the small tanner 
with a large shopkeeper, till at last the downward and the up- 
ward sci ales meet us at a common level in the English gentle- 
man. In Bengal, the stages which so separate the very rich 
from the very poor, the Governor General from the common 
sailor of a merchantman are not so numerous, nor so well defined 
—but they exist. ‘Trade exercises its wonted influence, which 
we may call levelling or humanizing according to our different 
habits of thought and speech, and forms a road from the top to 
the bottom of ‘society, with many stages to ease the rise of the 
prosperous, and to break the fall of the unfortunate. We have 
indeed seen within no very distant period an attempt made to 
hinder the natural tendency of English society to work itself into 
a picturesque multiphic ity of rank ; some of us recollect the time 
when “ society” in C howringhee meant “the service,” and rich 
merchants no less than their poor clerks were considered beyond 
the pale. We have seen the decay and shall live to witness the 
utter extinction of this “ Brummagem” aristocracy. The spirit of 
the age is opposed to all aristocratic superstitions ; but an aristo- 
cracy such as that of England, having its firm foundation in the 
history of a nation, and borne up by the names of How ard, Gray, 
Russell and St anley, is able to resist. the spirit of the age, and 
does not fall except by suicide. But it is not to be expected, 
and much less to be desired, that men should be allowed. to 
continue the worst imsolence and affectations of an aristocratic 
body with no better title than that which a “ service” affords. 
‘To one so disposed it becomes necessary to say plainly. “ It is 
no fault of yours that you are called Jones; it is no matter of 
reproach that in early life your father, the retired apothecary, ob- 
tained your appointment from your uncle in the direction, the 
retired brewer ; we are far from blaming you that fate has 
excluded you—as it has done us and the majority of mortal men 
from the secret mysteries of high society. Do not take it to 
heart that the mansions of Grosvenor Square are closed to you 
as much as Buckingham Palace ; that your knowledge of Belgra- 
via is confined to the numbers of the houses and the hook of “the 
doorknockers ; but let the consciousness of all this restrain you 
from playing at aristocracy in India ; remember that the blood of 
the retired brewer will not be shocked by contact with that of 
the non-retired merchant ; you are but an honest Cahar, do not 
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affect to be a dishonest Brahmin ; be proud of your service if you 
like—you have much reason to he so, but do not suppose that it 
confers upon you the privileges of an exclusive caste.’ — This 
appeal felt or expressed has long since broken down the stueco 
wall of Chowringhee exclusiveness ; the Railway has accelerated the 
catastrophe, and in Calcutta European life flows before us in a 
many colored stream ; and we have witnessed the gradual forma- 
tion of that great English institution—a middle class. But in 
the Punjab, European society has only two phases ;—all are ofli- 
cers or clerks. 

The former, Civil and Military, live on after their stereotyped 
manner, pursuing their daily work or amusement, and find that 
they are a class to and by themselves. They are conscious of no 
superiors—and scarcely of any interiors. The natives they look 
upon as a distinet race—the clerks never enter their thoughts 
out of office hours. In England a man seldom chooses to forget 
that there is a rank above him towards which he is constantly 
aspiring ; the most selfish can scarcely fail to be sometimes remind- 
ed that far far beneath him are the armies of the poor. But in 
the Punjab the gentry class is singularly isolated. Men are 
courteous to their clerks in office ; try to promote their interest, 
and are glad to see them get on ; but out of office they almost 
entirely forget and ignore them. We are not stating this as a 
matter of blame, we are merely recording facts. One thing in- 
deed we do not hesitate to blame: that ‘unkind custom, not un- 
kind we believe, nor insolent in intention, but unkind in its utter 
thoughtlessness and disregard for the feelings of others, and which 
from its real msolence produc es far more irritation and resent- 
ment than those who practise it take the trouble to be aware of; 
the custom of speaking of the men employed in public offices by 
a contemptuous name, proclaiming in distinct phraseology which 
would disgust the most moder ate Ameri ican, and which ought. to 
disvust all’ those Englishmen who profess to take the English 
view of caste, that the English recognize two separate classes of 
Englishmen, differing for all social purposes not only in degree 
but in kind. A man who once makes this admission in- 
cidentally, will find that it leads to no logical conclusion short of 
slavery. But with this exception, we are not blaming English 
Ollicers for their isolated social position, we are merely represent- 
ine the state of things which exists ; and no picture of the Pun. 
jab would be faithful which did not comprehend that class of 
men whose lot in this country cannot be otherwise than a hard 
one; who are cut off by the most rigid and absolute line of de- 
mareation from all society above them, and yet are in most cases 
too few to form a society to themselves : who too often see 
their children degenerating into a mongrel race; see the de- 
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generation, yet for want of the means of education are power- 
less to stop it. The soldier has his Lawrence Asylum, the 
clerk has nothing. But in truth it is something more ew an 
eleemosynary institution which is needed : and the j jarring’ chord 
which is struck when an English officer passes an b nelish clerk 
without recognition for no other reason than that he belongs toa 
different caste, will not be reduced to harmony till society 
shall have discovered for itself an order and a Jaw in which the 
spirit of Christianity shall be reconciled with the necessities of the 
world; an order equally opposed to the cold selfishness of good so- 
ciety, and the extravagant wickedness of socialism. 

Leaving a painful and a difficult’ subject with which it is very 
far beyond our power thoroughly to grapple, we come to the or di- 
nary heed plain of what is usually meant by European society. 

We hardly know in what respect this differs in general in the 
Punjab from European society in other parts of India. It may 
however be divided into marked classes—the home and the foreign, 
the gregarious and the lonely ; those who live in the ordinary fashion 
in large stations in a quiet country, and those who exist in de- 

serted native houses in the middle of a wilderness ; never hearing 
English from one month’s end to the other ; eveedy of work, for by 
work alone ean they live down the long and lonely hours ; bravi ing 
for the most part their banishment with good heart ; consoling 
themselves for their misfortunes by laughing at them ; making 
occasional desperate efforts to be transplanted to a civilized sta- 
tion; at last subsiding into acquiescence in their fate, and so lov- 
ing the charm of solitude, that when at last they do reappear among 
the haunts of men, they profess to pine after the retreat they have 
quitted, though it is not recorded that to such a retreat any eman- 
cipated hermit has ever spontaneously returned. These are the 
men who carry civilization into the remote corners of a new pro- 
vince,—a painful but a truly honorable task. | No man can see 
without some emotion the solitary English bungalow in the heart 
of a region on which the English power as yet has scarcely set its 
mark ; where one brave Englishman accompanied often by a 
brave and faithful wife, is the centre from which the stream of 
English influence presently begins to flow. The little piece of well 
made road which j joins the house to the Cucherry is the sign that 
the first assault has been made on the genius Loci. In future 
years when a desert has become a earden, when the naturally 
fruitful soil of the Punjab has been reclaimed from the dust which 
so often oppresses and poisons it; when the nullahs are reduced 
within bridges, and the remote district brought by a good road 
in direct connection with the main arteries of traffic, the won- 
derful change that shall have been wrought will be the direct 
result of those first struggles made by one stout hearted officer, 
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who between 1850 and 1860 wandered about here in uncouth 
costume, looking with wonder but without dismay on the wil- 
derness which he was required to tame, and laid the first rough 
stones of what has grown to so shapely an edilice. For some of 
these outsiders there is added to loneliness bodily peril. There 
are districts in the Punjab, where men go with their life in their 
hand ; where a revolver is as natural a part ofa man’s toilette as 
a pocket handkerchief; where occasional acts of violence prove 
that the precautions taken are not superfluous; where the vigi- 
lant officer has, in addition to the toil of a Civil Magistrate, the 
constant life and death struggle of a frontier squatter. 

Of the soldier in the Punjab we are not aware that much can 
be said to distinguish him from his brethren in Hindostan. The 
ereat characteristic of military life is its uniformity. A Native 
Infantry Regiment at Lahore differs not from a Native Infantry 
Regiment at Benares ; the sepoys of both are the same quiet, 
orderly, well behaved men ; struggle through their drill in the 
same (happy and lucky) fashion, are equally unable to stoop by 
reason of their dress, and to use their musket by reason of its 
weight. The officers at both places make it (very naturally) 
their one object to get away from their Regiments ; those who 
succeed clamour loudly for the reform of the Army, those who 
fail are equally urgent for a remodelling of the staff. The great 
distinction is between Regulars and Irregulars, and as every thing 
in the Punjab hasa tendency to run into extremes, so it-has been 
said that the former are somewhat too regular and the latter some- 
what too irregular. There is the real military man in the Punjab 
—the actual fighter, whose trade is war, and there is the Act of 

arliament military man who wears a red coat and dislikes ‘ shop.’ 
The former are a noble class. Their home is on the wild fron- 
tier; danger and discomfort are the elements in which they live ; 
stern war is the one subject of their thoughts, their studies, 
their conversation. These men are the salt of the Bengal 
Army ; their spirit animates more or less all the frontier troops ; 
and we would almost venture to say that were humanity put out 
of the question, and the matter considered only as one of profit 
and loss, the Indian Government gains more by the constant 
military training which a portion of its Army is always receiving 
in the neighbourhood of Peshawur than it loses by the expense 
ofa chronic petty warfare. These are the men who make us 
feel whenever we meet them how noble is the profession of a 
true soldier ; they make us think moreover how widely the 
idea of that profession thus realized differs from the model 
which obtains at the Horse Guards. So strong is the conserva- 
tism of Englishmen that even sensible men, nay the sensible 


men often more than the foolish, are disposed to believe that 
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the most apparent folly must have something good in it to re- 
commend it to a long usage, and official experience ; they will 
shrink from the most obvious reform with distrust, if the par- 
ties interested in maintaining the abuse which it is sought 
to alter, only shake their heads with sufficient gravity ; the y 
know that wisdom is generally with the few, ‘and suspect, 
therefore, everything to be folly which is de manded by the 
many. But these prudent scepties can hardly fail to be struck 
by the fact that the most root and branch re formers of our mili- 
tary system are those very men to whom the military profes- 
sion is most dear, and by whom that profession is most adorned. 
When such men as Sir Henry Lawrence, Edwardes, Jacobs 
and Chamberlain, are heretics, it is surely legitimate to suspect 
the solemn orthodoxy of Lord Hardinge and Sir George Brown. 
It is such men as we have named whom England might have 
called to her aid in the hour of her danger, to carry the expe- 
riences of a life-time into an analogous: service, to conduct a 
campaign in Asia Minor, or to raise and lead a Turkish Contin- 
gent. For these men England called loudly, but English Mi- 
nisters did not think fit to send them. They kept indeed the 
word of promise to the ear, but broke it to the sense ; they did 
employ Indian Officers, taken however not from the frontier 
of the Punjab but from the Clubs of Pall Mall and St. James’ 
Square. And this brings us to the other class of officers who 
exist in the Punjab; those men who while themselves making 
it their constant effort to get away from their professional 
duties, and considering it the first rule of polite life to ignore 
all thought or mention of those duties off parade, are yet so im- 
patient of criticism that we approach this part of our subject 
with great reluctance. And yet this impatience is unreason- 
able, for it is a system, and not an individual which is eriticised. 
No man denies that regimental officers are the finest raw mate- 
rial in the world; they are indeed that material from which the 
greatest soldiers, the eveatest politicians and some of the great- 
est rulers of India have been created. But the question is whe- 
ther the present system is not equally painful to the individual 
and unprofitable to the state. It is surely painful to the in- 
dividual, for what pain can be greater than to have in this coun- 
try to struggle not only against the necessary evil of climate, 
but against ‘the unnecessary ennui and tediousness of vacant 
hours. The nature of a European gentleman is capable of far 
higher things than an inspection parade i in the morning—a game 
of billiards in the forenoon and a ride on the mall in the ev ening ; 
and it is a cruel thing when a noble nature is abused. It is a 
grievance from which regimental officers themselves are the great- 
est sufferers, that they have nothing to do. And the state does 
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not gain by such an arrangement. It pays a multitude of men 
to be nothing else than military officers, and the great majority 
of the men so paid knows little or nothing of the military art. 
It is no reproach to the officers that they do not know what 
they are never expected to learn, but few candid men will deny 
the fact, which on the continent of Europe is a theme of con- 
stant amazement. Military men are indeed very Jealous of 
Civilians giving an opinion on military affairs, and yet it would 
be difficult to say what knowledge beyond that of Company’s 
Battalion Drill the generality of English oflicers have which 
Civilians have not. If the question be how to form square on 
the two centre subdivisions, the man who has learnt the goose-step 
may claim to be listened to as an authority; but if the diseus- 
sion turn on those branches of the military art which eall forth 
all the powers of the mind; shrewd observation; skilful cal- 
culation ; prompt decision; on the strategy of a campaign, or 
the fluctuations of a war,—we confess our inability to perceive 
any means of forming an opinion which are enjoyed by the 
Ollicer in virtue of his profession. Our continental neighbours 
have not been slow to observe in the present war that the Eng- 
lish officers are brave, but know little of their trade. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, for they never learn it. A lad gets a com- 
mission or a Cadetship, after learning a few chapters of Livy and 
a few pages of history, he joins a Regiment, he passes his 
drill, he enters the Mess where he must learn above all things 
not to talk “shop’—his military training is finished ;—is it 
not obvious that heaven may have made him a soldier, but hu- 
man means to such an end have been singularly wanting? The 
fact is that the army was long in England exclusively as now 
it is predominantly an aristocratic institution, and the Indian 
army was formed on the mould of that of England, Aristo- 
crats availed themselves of their aristocratic privilege of doing 
nothing in the army, as they would have done in whatever pro- 
fession they had chosen, and it became the fashion for an Eng- 
lish officer to be a brave accomplished gaily dressed gentleman, 
willing enough to fight but not willing to endure the drudgery 
of learning scientifically a very difficult profession, The aristocratic 
British Officer fought so wel and was reallysuch a fine fellow that 
his countrymen were long content to for give in him professional 
ignorance which they would not have tolerated in a lawyer or a 
physician, and searcely, to the same extent, in a clergyman. But 
the Russian war has come and taught the world, what we in In- 
dia were taught plainly enough, if we would only have learnt, 
hy the wars of the Sutlej and the Punjab, that the head is des- 
tined to beat the hand more and more as the world grows 
older ; that to trust to the hand only is dangerous even against 
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barbarous, fatal against civilized, enemies. And yet true as 
this is, and obvious as is the conclusion to be drawn from it, that 
conclusion will probably be resented by many as injurious, and if 
the Russian war is really succeeded by another long peace, it is 
little likely that a truth as obvious as that two and two make 
four, will receive during this generation any practical confes- 
sion. 

The Engineers occupy a marked and very honorable position 
in Punjab society. Those who will not admit our general 
theory that the Punjab is the country of extremes, must confess 
that in the matter of Public Works at least the theory is just. 
In Hindoostan for many years Public Works had been scanda- 
lously neglected, in the Punjab Public Works have absorbed 
the surplus revenue and forestalled he resources of the coun- 
try. The expenditure has indeed been enormous, and some 
will be so unreasonable as to complain that if we went 
too slow before we have been going too fast now. They 
hear indeed that these works are to be remunerative oul 
hope so, but they know that the present loss is certain, they 
know that hopes of future gain are not always realized. They 
do not fail to admire the vigor and energy and execu- 
tive skill employed on the ereat canal, but are embarrassed 
by economical scruples whether it is prudent to sink lakh 
after lakh in a work designed to stimulate production in 
a country ef which one of the greatest trials is that it pro- 
duces too much already. Still such grumblers are not so 
wanting in candour as to refuse their hearty praise to the man 
who designed stupendous works, and the men who in the short 
space of eight years have done so much to turn great thoughts 
into great facts. The traveller who is carried from Umballah to 
Jhelum at a rate little inferior to that of the Caleutta Railway, 
who views the noble triumphs won over nature in the neighbour- 
hood of Rawulpindee and Attock, will be foreed into a hearty 
eulogy of the Punjab engineers, and may even be provoked for 
a time to forget his antipathy to the Public Works loan. 

We are not aware of any thing that can be said to distin- 
guish the medical man of the Punjab from the medical man of 
India. The former only experience in a very aggravated degree, 
the evils which make the position of a Surgeon in this country far 
from enviable. If he is a zealot in his profession he feels hamper- 
ed by the narrow limit of a practice generally uninteresting : it 
he is a lazy ignorant man he cannot avoid being placed occasion- 
ally in situations where his laziness and i ignorance come bitterly 
home to his conscience, In England he would have lived with- 
out profit but also without responsibility : here his income is equal 
that of the most highly qualified of his brethren at the same 
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standing; and when a crisis occurs on which hang even the 
chances of life and death, it is Assistant Surgeon Smith in medical 
charge of the 100th Regiment who must be called in, though it is 
known to all parties concerned that if a cure ensue it will be the 
work of nature; whereas it will be impossible to say whether a 
kill is to be attributed to inevitable disease or the desperate re- 
medies of a bewildered Doctor. The practise of feeing Doctors 
in large stations, especially in the Hills, is, we think, becom- 
ing more and more prevalent. Old Indians who have tradi- 
tionally regarded the exemption from Doctor’s bills as one of 
the blessings of the gorgeous East, will bemoan themselves for 
the growing innovation ; but for our own part we think it is a 
matter of congratulation that the choice of the patient should 
be able to modify for his own benefit the arrangements made 
for the due medical care of the army by the Commander-in-Chief. 
We have great faith in the money test, and would rather risk 
our lifeon the result of a commercial transaction than ona lottery 
which contains so many blanks. Where the system of fees 
exists, the best Doctors with unfailing certainty rise to the 
surface, and the bad Doctors disappear. We even doubt whether 
it would not be for the benefit of society, and the only effectual 
mode of really reforming the medical branch of the service, to 
enact that all medical attendance on Officers Civil, and Military, 
must be considered as rendered by Doctors in their private capaci- 
ty, and must be remunerated accordingly. The state might then 
pay lower salaries to their medical officers ; the able and the learn- 
ed would soon find more than an equivalent for this reduction in 
their increased private practise; the ignorant and the dull might be 
well satisfied in a reforming age to receive a regular salar 
whieh would still far exceed what they could hope to make inde- 
pendently, were the crutch of a regular service withdrawn from 
them: while many sensitive and conscientious men would consider 
peace of mind bought at a cheap rate by a change which relieved 
them from a great part of a responsibility than which it is difficult 
to conceive any thing much more painful,—a responsibility how- 
ever which under existing circumstances must be frequently incur- 
red, when an incapable man stands by the bedside of a patient, 
whom art could save, but gentle dullness cannot, and feels for a 
time with bitter anguish, that in spite of his salary, in spite of his 
Assistant Surgeonship, in spite of his Diploma, he stands then 
and there a self-convicted impostor. 

The life of a good Doctor when such is to be found, illustrates 
our position. The life of a good Doctor in the Punjab is some- 
thing like this. He goes out at sun-rise, and with the help of a 
Buggy and a good horse cannot get his round of visits well 
finished till twelve. From then till one he breakfasts—this is his 
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private oasis out of aday given without a grudge to the public. 
After that he will write professional notes ;—prepare or deliver 
anatomical or physiological lectures to the apothecaries and 
other subordinate medical offieers of the station. This is not a 
fancy light in the picture, but a copy from nature ; we have our- 
selves heard of men suffering from a plethora of work occasioned 
partly by their own professional excellence, partly by that serious 
dearth of officers which exists in no ‘department more in- 
juriously than the medical branch of the army, and in no part 
of India more than the Punjab ; yet still making leisure—as they 
can always make who fail to find—to develop and assist their own 
knowledge to encourage and promote the knowledge of others 
by such lectures as we have described. At three the work of phi- 
lanthropy is ended, and the regular course of duty not less pli- 
lanthropie begins again ; and it is eight or nine or ten at night be- 
fore the weary Doc tor has completed ; ‘all those angels’ visits where- 
by he has relieved so many anxieties and assuaged so much pain ; 
before he ean retire to his own quarters and after a day spent in 
the service of others feel that thus only can a man live truly to 
himself. This spirit of devotion and work is nobly characteristic 
of the Punjab. Civil officers pacifying and ruling districts, military 
officers on the frontier giving themselves up heart and soul to 
their profession, medic: al’ men making up for the deficiency of 
staff by multiplying themselves into three—all have learnt and all 
have practised what has been well called the motto of civiliza-- 
tion, Order and progress—to live for others.” It may be true 
that the love of hard work has been occasionally carried to an 
extreme of which wisdom cannot altogether approve, but this 
is a fault which society may well afford to forgive, and indivi- 
duals may be eager to imitate rather than condemn. . 

The Chaplain’ holds the same position in the Punjab as in the 
provinces: what that position is, is well known. It is remarka- 
ble, though by no means inexplicable, that whereas in England 
no body of men has so predominating an influence over the higher 
middle class as the clergy, in India there is scarcely any one of 
its constituent parts by which the general tone and aspect of 
society is so little affected. 

By professional men the world generally understands soldiers, 
clergy men, and doctors. We have spoken of all these, and yet of 
the real professional men of the Punjab we have hitherto said 
nothing. For the profession of the Punjab is pre-eminently and 
emphatically that of government. What the Political was, that 
and much more the Civilian now is, It is indeed significant of 
the revolution which has of late years been silently going on 
in our system of Government, that the word Political once so fa- 
miliar to us all, is now so seldom heard. That select band, to 
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be admitted into which was the chief ambition of aspiring youth 
in the North West ; of the continual object of Lord Ellenborough’s 
taunts and Sir Charles Napier’s jealous invective—provokes no 
longer ambition, ridicule, or envy. Its occupation is gone : 
where Sir Henry negotiated Sir John rules ; and a few blue coats 
with gilt buttons now rapidly growing old, are the only remain- 
ine witness of the byegone age of the Punjab Political. The Politi- 
cal is gone, and the Deputy Commissioner has more than sup- 
plied his place. 

As the prominence of Government over society in the Punjab is 
strongly marked, so the corner stone of society in every district is 
the Deputy Commissioner. He is emphatically the first man 
within his jurisdiction, the man whom everybody knows, criticizes, 
praises or condemns. In England a man may live on thirty 
or forty years without knowing the names of any of the Magis- 
trates of his county. In Lower India English residents are ra- 
pidly losing that dependence on the Government which has long 
been a habit rather than a necessity, and the Magistrate is but 
one of many officials scattered up and down a mixed community. 
In the North West, the attention paid to the Magistrate is di- 
minished by that which is bestowed on the Collector and the 
Judge. But the Punjab Deputy Commissioner is obliged to be 
all things to all men. Does an officer wish to prosecute a ser- 
vant ?—he applies to the Deputy Commissioner. Does a trades- 
man want to remit money ?—the Deputy Commissioner has charge 
of the treasury. Is a Subaltern anxious to borrow from a Bank ? 
—the Deputy Commissioner must first attest his affidavit. Is a 
father of a family sending his wife and children to the Hills ? 
let him write a civil note to the Deputy Commissioner, or he is 
likely to wait long for carriage. Does a clerk run into debt ? he 
will do well to compromise it before he is compelled to pay in the 
Deputy Commissioner’s Civil Court. Do a grateful community 
drive on good roads or wander in pleasant gardens ?—they praise 
the vigour of their excellent Deputy Commissioner. Is a Buggy 
broken in a cart rut ?—the Deputy Commissioner must bear the 
blame. Are two young people longing to be made happy ?—the 
absence of a clergyman occasions no inconvenience for the Deputy 
Commissioner will marry them. Does some poor exiled English- 
man yield to a baneful climate in some remote corner of the Pun- 
jab, sicken and sink and die ? the Deputy Commissioner visits him, 
the Deputy Commissioner buries him, and even beyond the grave 
the same all powerful influence is exercised in his behalf—and 
it is the Deputy Commissioner who winds up his affairs. 

But important as is the relation of the district officer to 
Europeans, it sinks into insignificance compared with the place 
Which he occupies in the eyes and thoughts of the natives. To 
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the native he represents the Government, and Government to the 
native represents Providence. He is Judge between man and man ; 
he interprets the law, he administers the law; he executes the 
law. To the criminal he is at once detective, jailor, prosecutor, 
Advocate, Judge and executioner ; he hunts him from his haunt 
of refuge—and quits him only at the foot of the gallows. To the 
defrauded creditor he is the friendly attorney who guides the 
suit, the just Judge who makes the decree, the vigorous sheriff 
who carries that decree into execution. To the oppressed debtor 
he is the guardian angel who rescues him from an unjust claim 
which he was faim to satisfy because he could not understand the 
cruel craft of usury, and knew that he had borrowed a little and paid 
much, but could not answer though he could instinctively re- 
sent the eloquence of the money-lender who clamoured loudly 
that principal paid three fold with interest at fifty per cent., 
still left a balance due. To the agriculturist he is the tax 
gatherer who collects the revenue, but also the not unindulgent 
steward who makes allowances for accidents or bad seasons, 
who grants advances to make wells, but who can assume a 
sterner attitude and exact revenue with unyielding mgor from 
the indolent or the fraudulent. To that numerous class which a- 
bounds in all parts of the world, but more in India than else- 
where, and more in the Punjab than in the rest of India, to those 
who are technically known as hopers, waiters upon Providence, 
Mr. Micawbers ever expecting something to turn up, he is the 
fountain of riches and honor, of the coveted salary and the yet 
more coveted distinction which accrue to the successful candidate 
for Government employ. It may be supposed that a man whose 
functions have been only half described, when all is said has 
few vacant hours. And the supposition is correct. From the 
time when the Deputy Commissioner puts his foot in the stir- 
rup to ride to the gaol in the morning, till he goes to bed at 
night he is involved in a miscellany of never ending work. The 
district. officers assert, sometimes with anger, sometimes with self 
complacency, that they perform duties which in the North 
Western Provinces it takes three men to discharge. The old 
boast that one Englishman is worth three Frenchmen is _ re- 
peated more by some injudicious eulogists in a form more offen- 
sive and far less true as applying to the respective capaci- 
ties of the Civilian of the Punjab and his contemporary in the 
North West Provinces. It is even demanded somewhat between 
jest and earnest that treble salaries should be paid to those who 
do the work of three men. This extravagance naturally provokes 
some caustic observer to draw a very different conclusion from 
admitted facts. It is true, they say, that one civil officer in one 


part of India professes to do the work which three Civil officers 
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are considered not more than competent to do in another, but 
to say that he does it, is an apparent absurdity. Unless we really 
believe that “ man does acquire another nature by coming to the 
Punjab,” that he takes in the strength of three mortal men by 
the mere fact of crossing the Sutlej, is it not obvious that his 
professions must be absurd ; and is not the existence of a Magis- 
trate, a Collector and a Judge at Agra a constant reproach to 
the arrogant Deputy Commissioner at Lahore ? 

Both parties forget that there is a third solution of the pro- 
blem ; it is possible that the Deputy Commissioner may really do 
the work which he professes, and yet not be entitled to treble pay 
on that account. It is monstrous indeed to think that one man 
should do the work of three, but there is nothing shocking to 
reason or very foreign to experience in supposing that three men 
are sometimes employed to do the work of one. Our own opi- 
nion combines a little of all three of the explanations given ; 
we believe that the Punjab Deputy Commissioner is underpaid ; 
we believe that he is overworked ; and we also believe that the 
combination of three offices in one person is a great gain to the 
State and to the public. 

Had this mean been observed, we should have witnessed a still 
greater reform in the machinery of administration than that 
which has been actually effected ; the service would have been 
strengthened, and there would have been no cause for those com- 
plaints of hard treatment, of unrequited toil, of broken faith, which 
now are now so frequent among the Civil officers of the Punjab ; 
complaints which are heard with more regret because it cannot 
be said that they are utterly without foundation. These com- 
plaints are indeed often exaggerated, and unreasonable expecta- 
tions are mixed up with just demands : the manner in which just 
demands are urged is not always perhaps calculated to enhance 
the dignity or promote the interests of the parties concerned ; re- 
monstrance is too frequently petulant ; the advocate of a principle 
is too apt to degenerate into the mere selfish grumbler. If the 
pages of a Review were open to every official who considered his 
salary too small, Reviews would grow and multiply without any 
assistance from able editors. But the general question of salaries 
in the Punjab involves some points of great public concern. In 
the first place it is said that those officers who in 1848 were 
induced by large promises to leave the settled province of the 
North West for the howling tracts of the Central Doabs of 
the Punjab have not been fairly dealt with. The promises were 
given, the service was rendered on the faith of those promises, 
and now when payment is demanded it is refused almost with 
derision. It is true that this language of bargain must induce 
us to make some abatement of the praises which eight years 
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ago were bestowed on the Civil Service for the noble zeal with 
which they volunteered for an arduous service. The volunteer 
who demands substantial compensation for his sacrifices may 
indeed make a just claim, but forfeits his right to exceptional 
honor. If we pay his bill we must modify our praise of his dis- 
interestedness. Still there seems no special reason why civil 
officers in the Panj ab should be expected to be more disintcrest- 
ed than elsewhere; and when a man says “I have worked for 
eight years far harder than I need or should have done in the 
provinces, I have endured far greater hardships, I have said no- 
thing, for I looked forward to the promised reward, but now I 

find that those of my contemporaries who have lived on in their 
comfortable houses at Meerut, and Bareilly are Magistrates or 
Judges while I am still a Deputy Commissioner, and all that 
I have gained by coming to the Punjab is a rough life, small 
thanks, and an income less by nearly one-half than I should 
have enjoyed in the Provinces,” it is impossible not to feel that 
there is some force in such language, it is impossible to wonder 
that no Civilian who leaves the Punjab ever comes back to it. 
Men will prefer 2000 to 1000 rupees a month ; but the result of 
this is clearly detrimental to the public service. There is a con- 
stant change of officers, in itself a great evil, and districts are 
frequently in the charge of men who however able are young and 
inexperienced, 

The impolicy of allowing such a difference to exist between 
the salaries in the North West Provinces and the Punjab— 
of setting up a lodestone at Agra which should draw all men 
Eastward,—was so obvious that the Government of the latter Ter- 
ritory gabmitted to the Supreme Government a plan of reform. 
The plan was simply a compromise. The North West Officers 
were to be paid less, and those of the Punjab more. There could 
be no doubt that this was the proper remedy for a confessed 
evil, and the plan was forwarded to England for sanction. 
In England it is well known that there is a man called Smith, 
to whom, by one of those freaks of our constitution which occa- 
sionally stagger the conservatism of the most prudent and con- 
stitutional politicians, is entrusted the supreme veto in all matters 
affecting the interests of a country of which it is not pretended 
that he’ possessed the smallest knowledge before the month of 
February, 1855. All that a man in such a position ¢ can do 1s, 
like a prudent incapable Chief Justice who ‘concurs’ with the 
ablest Puisne, to give a tacit assent in all matters involving 
knowledge of det: \ils seizi ing the opportunity of any intelligible 
question of principle being raised, to maintain his character for 
independence by deciding according to the light of nature. Such 
an opportunity seemed to present itself when the plan for the ad- 
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justment of salaries made its appearance in Cannon Row. It 
was true indeed that the plan seemed plaus ible; it was backed 
by the Chief Commissioner whose officers it would have benetit- 
ed; it was not opposed by the Lieutenant Governor whose officers 
it would have reduced; it was recommended by the Governor 
Crener: al Ww ho had ho ties of e spirit de corps or fe llow ship with the 
members of a common service to influence him, and who was not 
likely to squander in excessive salaries the revenue which was not 
sufficient to save him from the inconvenience and discredit of a 
financial deficiency. But Mr. Vernon Smith was a Cabinet Mi- 
nister, and what is the use of a Cabinet Minister if he does not lay 
down large principles, leaving details to men of smaller mould ? 
Mr. Vernon Smith had heard of the Punjab ; there had been 
a war there some years ago,—and it was always the right thing 
to refer to in the house when Bright and Sir Erskine Perry began 
talking nonsense about India. Lord Dalhousie had invented 
some new cheap plan of governing the country; a thousand 
rupees was paid to one man, instead of two thousand ru- 
pees to three men, and still the Punjab system worked so well 
that it was called the model province. What could be better ? 
So far from raising salaries in the Punjab, he should suggest their 
reduction in the North-West. We can well conceive that the 
President of the Board of Control is much pleased with his states- 
manlike solution of a difficult problem. Individuals will sufier 
but that cannot be helped; the State will effect a large a retrench- 
ment and be better served in consequence ; what a charming 
arrangement to have to announce to the House of Commons ! 
Most sincerely do we trust that the enquiries now being 
‘made by Mr. Rickett’s Commission will lead to the abandon- 
ment of this profound scheme of statemanship. We trust so 
not only for the sake of individuals, not merely for the sake 
of putting an end to that just but tedious grumbling which 
gives somewhat of a sombre complexion to life in the Pun- 
jab, but far more because we sincerely believe that the 
lowest point of salaries for the Civil Service which is con- 
sistent with safety has been reached if not transgressed al- 
ready ; that the institution of Deputy Commissioners will have 
been an evil rather than a good if it is only to be made a pre- 
text for parsimony. Such was not the intention of its authors, 
The idea of Deputy Commissioners was concel ived in wisdom and 
has been the cause of the successful administration of the Punjab, 
It was desired to obtain the advantages of centralization, and 
yet avoid the evils of a satrapy. And most happily was this idea 
carried out. That strong paternal authority which it is so essen- 
tial that the Governor of Asiatics should possess, was in the case of 
the district officer combined with a complete responsibility which 
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afforded ample security against the tyranny of indolence, eccentri- 
city, or oppression. It was an incidental advantage of the new 
system that it was economical ; perhaps this economy was in some 
degree unfairly, and so far therefore only apparently, eflected by 
entertaining too few officers ; admitting however that a system of 
government which is founded on a just appreciation of the wants 
of the governed is pretty sure to be cheap, still the saving ef- 
fected was, we repeat, only an incidental gain. In Cannon Row 
it has been regarded as the exclusive advantage of the Punjab sys- 
tem. The Board of Control does not perceive the real fact which 
has been proved, viz.: that the mixture of criminal, civil, and 
revenue functions in one person, odious as it may be to the prime 
theories of the benevolent but very ill-informed Otways and Roe- 
bucks of the House of Commons, is the secret of successful Govern- 
ment in India: all which they gather from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
experiment is that a Deputy Commissioner gets only a thousand 
or twelve hundred Rupees a month, yet does not find it worth his 
while to strike. 

The long suffering body of Assistant Commissioners go to make 
up the complement of Punjab society. There was a place and there 
was a time wherein the title of an Assistant was suggestive of a 
gaily dressed, easy-working young fellow—full of self importance, 
but transacting little public business beyond signing his name and 
drawing his pay. But that place, be it what it may, is not the 
Punjab, nor is that time 1856. “The youth who travels far- 
ther from the East,” finds as he leaves the tutor, the public 
School, the College or the University successively behind him, 
that his troubles do but multiply, and examinations still reeur 
in a perpetual order. But when at last he has attained the man- 
ly age of twenty-five, when he is married and settled, and with 
all the dignity of the father of a family begins to look forward 
to the education of his own children, he may well suppose that 
his schoolboy days, withy their painful but wholesome examina- 
tion tests are at least over. But the youth who travels to the 
East with such an opinion will find himself unspeakably deceived. 
He is appointed after due examination in the languages, an As- 
sistant Commissioner in the Punjab. He assumes the charge 
of his office, and instantly eight hours of every day are claimed 
from him by his public duties. Presently he finds that he must 
be once more examined; he is annoyed, but it must be done: 
he reads before office and after office, beeomes once more a school- 
boy and passes the lower standard. But a vigorous Govern- 
ment has not done with him yet. A race of officers who passed 
no such examinations themselves, and yet appear singularly well 
satisfied with their own competency, suddenly make the dis- 
covery that with them the race of mortal men qualified to ac- 
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quire knowledge spontaneously, did suddenly eease and deter- 
mine, and that it is utterly impossible for any man of a later day, 
to discharge civil duties in the Punjab without passing a lower 
and a higher standard, to be fixed by those who have themselves 
passed no standard at all. Again the labor out of office is added 
to the increasing labor in office: again the full grown man has to 
appear as a schoolboy before his equal in rank and intelligence, not 
unfrequently his inferior in age; is put upon his honor not to 
cheat, and has to trust his position and his prospects to the tender 
mercies of young men who have never undergone a similar ordeal. 
Now we are far from denying the benefit and the necessity of 
examination tests. But we do not hesitate to say—even now 
before the tide has turned—that the age has a tendency to be- 
come examination mad. In the Borough of Marylebone it was 
lately proposed to establish an examination test for the medi- 
cal officers to be appointed to carry out the new Metropolitan 
Improvement Act. Had not the Times exposed the absurdity, it 
is probable that experienced practitioners would have had to steal 
hours from their daily labor to cram subjects, and then to appear 
in statu pupillari betore a board of smart young gentlemen fresh 
from the Universities, to be examined. The Punjab is, as we have 
often repeated, the country of extremes, and there is a strong dis- 
position to work an excellent principle to death. For such will 
surely be the fate of the pet principle of the administrative refor- 
mers, if those reformers do not moderate their pace. Examine a 
boy as much as you please: it is the portion of the common human 
suffering which falls naturally to the age of boyhood. Examine 
the youth who enters on a profession, but once entered let his 
work teach him ; let the sure law of supply and demand test him ; 
let a real honest love of efficiency on the part of Governments sup- 
ply the action of that law, should the profession adopted be that 
of the public service. But let the man alone, nor add artificial 
burdens to the many which, in India especially, he is only too sure 
to find. Once commence examining men up to the mark of this 
and that standard, and there is no absurdity short of which you 
can logically stop. If the Assistant Commissioner is to be examin- 
ed again and again up to a certain standard, why not the Deputy 
Commissioner; why not the Commissioner, why not, pace tanti 
viri—a Chief Commissioner ? A line drawn between boyhood and 
manhood is natural and intelligible, but all other lines are arbi- 
trary and unjust. Let us not deceive ourselves in this matter, nor 
sacrifice the real value of the examination test by stretching it too 
far. If we do, we may attain for a moment apparently favorable 
results, but the reaction will surely move. The test will be made 
tighter and tighter; extended farther and farther, till life will be 
made intolerable,and then some proved abuse, some partiality, some 
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undue severity such as must sometimes oceur, will be the last straw 
to break the camel’s back, and the Government which tried to be 
righteous overmuch, the system which it was sought to wind up 
to too high a pitch, will both pay the penalty of artificial pressure, 
As surely as an age of Stewarts, Rochesters and Nell Gwynnes sue- 
ceeds an age of  Praise-God Derchanes and Habbakuk Muckle- 
wraths, so surely will an age of careless appointments, of unblush- 
ing nepotism, of official idleness, if not official corruption follow 
upon an age of these perpetual examinations. An utter abandon- 
ment of society to the lawless indulgence of its unchecked hu- 
mours is the inevitable consequence of the attempt to check those 
humours at once and for ever, by the zealous but ill-judged appli- 
cation of a quack universal remedy. 

So working, so enjoy ing, so grumbling, SO applauding, societ y 
holds its course, and life in the Punjab goes on. It is the land 
of extremes ; the land of great heat and great cold, of great 
physical beauty and great physical hideousness : it contains some 
of the best soldiers in the world, together with others whom we 
are unwilling to call the worst : it contains men who are over 
busy, and men whose greatest misfortune it is to be perfectly 
idle: it is ruled by a Government of rare honesty, of rare energy, 
of rare ability, but of which the tendency is perhaps still to ex- 
tremes; in honoring strength to override weakness, in abusing 
technicalities to overlook what ¢echne meant at Athens ; in 
commanding rough apd ready justice to forget that a heaven 
born Judge never really trod on the mortal ‘side of the H yper- 
borean mountains ; in nobly discarding favoritism to rush into a 
less offensive but equally dangerous politic ‘al puritanism. 

Besides contracts which may be called its own, the Punjab has 
a full share in the great contrasts which are common to hu- 
manity, which belong to the past, the present and the future. 
What the past of the Punjaub was the historian will one day re- 
late; we say will relate, not has related, for the history of the 
Punjab like the history of India has yet to be written. The man 
of this age who showed by two marvellous fragments that he 
could have written it, has taken up what Englishmen at least may 
be allowed to call a nobler subject. ‘To revive the past of Hin- 
dostan, to represent the Brahmins not as eccentricities of human 
ni ture, as strange incarnations of bigotry and cunning, but as a 
living acting people predominating over their countrymen by 
some intelligible ascertainable exercise of moral, intellectual, and 
physical power, to discard the stupid monotonous revolting de- 
tails of successive assassination which so confuse and disfigure the 
existing accounts of early Indian history and reduce out of all one 
perspicuous consistent narrative; to paint the youthful world 
conqueror possessed of that frenzy of vitality which he easily per- 
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suaded the vulgar to recognize as a liberal divine afflatus, consei- 
ously bent on a conquest not yet to be achieved by Europeans for 
2,000 years, unconsciously casting out a great anchor to hold the 
drifting chronology of Asia, and the world ; to bring back that 
army of Alexander, to the hght of day, to set straight featured 
Greeks standing before the shop of a Punjabee Bunnean ; to hear 
the language of Demosthenes on the banks of the Jhelum ; to see 
those coins passing freely from hand to hand, some of which were 
destined after a rest of twenty centuries to be dug up as curiosities 
by British Engineer officers on the Grand Trunk Road ; to make us 
feel as lively an interest in the Court of Akbar as we do in that of 
William the Third, to redeem the glowing story of Anglo-Indian 
progress from the repulsive dress of uncouth names and barbarous 
phraseology, is awork reserved for some future historian distinguish- 
ed by no less diligence in research, no less fervor in imagination, no 
less eloquence in description, than Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

What the Punjab is in these its critical years of transition 
from the fatal picturesqueness of anarchy to the dull level of 
civilization and order, we have endeavoured faintly to delineate. 
What the Punjab will be, let a seer or a prophet say. But an 
ordinary, thoughtful observer of the present may perhaps venture 
to say so much as this, that the present of the Punjab does, in 
some slight degree, foreshadow the future—not of the Punjab 
alone but of all British India. It is not without its significance 
that we have seen the Political Resident give place to the Civil 
Chief Commissioner ; that we have seen the Magistrate, the Col- 
lector and the Judge superseded by the Deputy Commissioner. 
These are the gradual but sure approaches of a strong Govern- 
ment towards that system of centralization to which by the law 
of its nature it instinctively aspires. Eight years only have 
passed since the Sikh Durbar were sitting in the Hujooree 
Bagh, and yet the British Province of the Punjab is old enough 
to have afforded a model for the administration of Pegu and 
the administration of Oude. Other agencies are working 
in the same direction ; the Railway will soon bring the sys- 
tem of Bengal and the system of the Punjab into a state of 
contrast too apparent to be tolerated by a Central Government, 
The Telegraph is a fellow worker with the Railway to the same 
end. The school-master is abroad, employed in removing that 
Babel of vernacular tongues which is so hostile to progress, in 
reducing popular language to a centralizing system. The /e/os of 
the English in India begins to be visible amid the mists which 
have so long concealed it ; and we may trace the first faint out- 
lines of a vast. homogeneous empire founded and governed by the 
descendants of those men who once were glad to receive Asiatic 
protection for their rising factories on the banks of the Hooghly. 
JUNE, 1856, EE 
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Art. VIII.—1. The Asiatic Researches and Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 
2. Pritchard’s Natural History of Man, 
3. Percy’s Northern Antiquities. Edited by Blackwell. 


THERE are not many amongst us who have not, oftentimes, 
looked up from the page of ancient history, and longed earnest- 


. ly to realize, even for one single hour, those strange pictures of 


quaint pageantry, knighty prowess, feudal state, religious mum- 
mery and bloody superstitious rite lying scattered there like 
faded blazonries which the rude art of the limner made insub- 
stantial enough at first, and over whese colours the dust of ages 
has thrown so many stains that the gold and the vermillion can 
alone struggle through to the light, while every dimmer colour of 
the illumination is lost beyond all restoration by art. 

Who would not give all his knowledge of the lore of the early 
Chroniclers, of Paris, and Fabian and Holingshed ; of Lingard and 
Mackintosh—nay even of Strickland and Macaulay, for half a 
dozen actual glimpses of London in the fifteenth century ? To 
see the bodes spur up to Eaorlder’s Gate, with dusty tabards and 
foundered steeds, shouting that the field of Bosworth was 
lost and torn. To see John of Lancaster prick down Chepe 
to the maying in Hainault chase, with poursuivants before and 
Cheshire archers in arriere, the peaks of his boots chained 
up to the knees of his parti-hose. To hang over the draw- 
bridge by Southwarcke Gate and see the vintners’ swans 
stemming up against the, then, green and sparkling waters 
of the Thames, seething past between the sterlings; and to look 
up at the kites billing at Richard Fitz Alaine’s head, par- 
boiled, spiked, pitched and iron bound for the edification 
of his Grace’s lieges in general and of traitors in particular. 
To see a genuine and unmistakeable wizard swum by a discri- 
minating rabble of commons in Perilous Pool. To take a single 
peep at the cell Little Ease, in the Tower ; making up one’s own 
opinion upon the moral and physical good resulting from 
squeezing a stubborn conspirator in the clutch of the Duke 
of Exeter’s Daughter. And, still again, to take one’s stand on 
the steps of the Chere Reyne’s Cross ;—to harangue the crowd 
of Miles Cordwainers and Hob Pewterers who would gather 
there, gazing at the outlandish stranger with his grossly absurd 
dress and Latinized Frenchified cant, well nigh past the under- 
standing of good Englishmen ;—to tell them of the wonders of 
Steam and Gas, the Loadstone, Electric Telegraphs, and Sun Paint- 
ing, and to hold forth to them upon the advantages of Politica! 
Economy and Sanitary Reform, the Errors of Puseyism and the 
blessings of the Protestant Faith ; to be grinned at, and scoffed 
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at, and then to be pounced upon and pelted as a Lollard and a 
Sorcerer ;—to turn at bay and deal out upon the numbskulls first 
in attack half adozen straightforward illustrations of the 
“manly art of self-defence” as we learned it in the misty dawn of 
the nineteenth century :—and then, in an instant, to emerge again 
from the dark age, into one’s own good new time, amid the din of 
omnibuses, under the happy security of the Metropolitan Police 
Act. 

Any one who really entertains a wish of this kind seriously, 
and who desires to judge for himself how men thought and 
acted in the Middle Ages, and in many ages preceding them, 
should come to Calcutta and cultivate a little acquaintance with 
the Natives under our auspicious guidance. We would shew him, 
packed together, in the quarters of Shoba Bazar and Sham Pookhur, 
as closely as were stowed the denizens of the Cité in the time of 
Henri III., a class of nobles as haughty and as truculent, aye 
and as crafty and as cowardly too, as were the Orsinis and the 
Colonnas of the twelfth century ; as rooted and as bloody in 
their hellish idolatries as were the first Druids who placed 
their Llwyn stones on English greensward : a common people 
who speak word for word, think thought for thought, perpetrate 
crime for crime, work stroke for stroke, wear garment for gar- 
ment, and cling pertinaciously to every superstitious fancy and to 
every error of an evil faith, even as they talked, imagined, sinned, 
toiled, dressed, and believed at the time when Solomon trafficked 
in gold from Ophir and brass from Tyre, and all the richest 
products, alike of the far East and of our own Cassaterides* 
were poured into the store-houses of Ezion-Geber. 

A few glances at men and things in Calcutta of to-day may 
well satisfy the most curious enquirer after the realities and 
fancies of pre-historic times ; and will furnish the deeper searcher 
with facts which are beginning to be recognized as the foun- 
dation stones of the history of Europe. It is, assuredly, no 
accidental coincidence of manners and modes of thinking which 
forms the link between the Asiatic of to-day and the Northman 
of remote antiquity. 

We have spoken of the Druid, the Italian of the Middle 
Ages, and the Englishman of the days of the Plantagenets. 
Here, as examples of some of the strongest peculiarities 
of all, are—First, a tawny skinned gentleman in shot-satin 
and pearl ornaments. He is decidedly better educated and 
more generally well acquainted with Mathematics, Astronomy 


* Dr. Daniel Wilson infers, apparently upon strong probability, that, long 
before Solomon began to collect his on | stores for the temple of Jeru- 
salem, the Pheenician ships had passed beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
and were familiar with the inexhaustible mineral wealth of Britain. 
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and Geography than any Moyen Age Roman or Florentine whom 
we could name before the time of Cosmo de Medici. He is 
quite as sensible and as courtly a parsonage as Cresar Borgia ; 
understands the whole art and mystery of slow poisoning as ab- 
solutely, and is more than suspected of employing it well nigh 
as unscrupulously : is master of a narrow craft which, in its 
paltry way, holds the same relation to pettifogging that the art 
of Machiavelli does to policy—but which is daily frittered 
away upon puny rascalities -and childish intrigue. He has 
fully Borgia’s share of galanterie without any of his chivalry,— 
the current of his vice, it is true, runs in a-different direction ; 
still his abandonment, inthis respect, is so utter and abominable 
that decent language has no words to express it. Nothing but 
the frown of the Law and a timid nature prevent him from 
imitating his ancestors (from whose type he has somewhat 
degenerated under the stern pressure of British rule ) in the 
perpetration of atrocities which would disgust a Carib, and 
be altogether beyond the comprehension of an Ashantee. One 
failing is generally attributed to him—it is, however, to be 
counted only among his milder peccadilloes—having somewhat 
of the judicial in its character. Whenever one of his servants robs 
him, that wretch suffers death,—not by the cord, the hammer, the 
scourge or the flame,—but by a carefully graduated, slowly meted- 
out, scientifically maintained system of lashing, crushing, binding, 
searing, twisting, racking and pounding—extended not over 
hours, but days,—which leaves no single sensitive fibre in the 
wretch’s frame untouched ; until his entire carcase is one wound, 
and life goes out because the nerves are weary of quivering. 
Our noble friend is, in truth, very nearly the cunningest physio- 
logist of his time. 

A fair realization of the Druid will be observed, at 
the next turn, in a smiling, sleekly fed, well anointed Cau- 
casian, professing the Hindoo faith, (as it is observed in Cal- 
cutta.) He is not so prejudiced, or, indeed, in any way so 
orthodox a person as our friend in the pearls and shot-satin,— 
having fallen away somewhat from his ancient Brahminical creed 
in favour of the heresy involved in quiet symposia enlivened by 
the sparkling juice of the grape and the flavour of the brown 
surloin. He would, indeed, have been very much of a Christian 
by this time, had he not placed himself under strong obligations 
to a divinity of the Hindoo pantheon with whom hc is, conse- 
quently, too conscientious to break fealty. Having, some years 
since, become a little uneasy in a matter of highly ingenious for- 
gery, which his modesty was unwilling to have divulged, he cut 
off the heads of two of his ryots, (convincing them first that the 
step was greatly to their own temporal and spiritual advantage— 
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for he is systematically humane on principle), and presented the 
gory offerings, decked with flowers, at the shrine of Chiddreswaree 
—who has since given him better luck. _ He, also, is a very cour- 
teous personage ; has a smile, a wave of the hand and a civil word 
for every one ; and is so sensitively regardful of the value of 
life he never dreams of slaying his own ancestral fleas. 

The ancient nobility of the Mussulmauns and of the Hin- 
doos are represented in the persons of these two men. If mere 
antiquity of descent can give respectability, their family trees 
must be venerated as peepuls and banians of the first magnitude. 
The ancestors of the one rode first in the train of the Prophet 
the forefathers of the other were among the sagest of the council- 
lors, if not the bravest of the warriors of Ram,—(there never could 
have been any “ fight” in this race),-—whose soldiers have certainly 
not degenerated into Bengalees. The glory of their houses has 
departed. An effete and degenerate stock, they are rapidly dying 
out as civilization wins on. <A hundred years hence, it will be as 
vain to seek for a specimen of either, through all India, as it would 
now be to search for a feudal Baron, with right to head and hang, 
in Northumberland ; or a Grand Inquisitor in the cloisters of 
Lisbon or Seville. Already—Providence be thanked—they are 
well nigh as rare here as are the wild cats in New Forest and 
the white bulls in Chillinghan’s brakes and Chartley’s glades, 

Although by no means enthusiastic admirers of Young 
Bengal, or at all inclined to gloss over the many errors 
and shortcomings which are, of necessity, inseparable from 
the transitional, social and moral status which he now holds,— 
we, assuredly, do view him with heartly good will and with some- 
thing little short of triumphant exultation as we watch him 
slowly, but constantly and manfully struggling up towards the 
light from the slough of crime and superstition in which his 
neighbours of the shot-satin and the primeval fleas are 
still hopelessly plunged. We are disinclined to over-estimate 
him or to flatter him ; or, above all things, fo hurry him on 
loo rapidly upon ground were his footing is still insecure ;—but 
it always rejoices us to lend him a hand, and to.cheer him for- 
ward in his difficult advance towards that position in which, we 
confidently believe, his descendants. will render. India honorable 
among the nations. 

Another sketch from. nature,—faithful even in its minutest 
detail, still by no racans revealing all the truth, which would ap- 
pear too wild and ghastly for credence,—may be drawn, in illus. 
tration of the almost universal prevalence and absolute indestruc. 
tibility of the combined vice and superstition of the dark ages, 
from yonder old Bengalee woman, of frightened aspect, who 
scems to haye no other care jn life than that.of the obstinate 
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looking fish, with a string round its neck, which she is taking home 
for supper. She has scarcely passed the term of middle life, but 
is withered and sapless like a galy anized mummy which has leap- 
ed up and escaped with its grimy swathings half on and half off. 
She was a beauty in her day. She was marricd at nine to a boy 
of six, who died in a year or two, leaving her widowed for life. Her 
people,—who were common busteewallahs, but were rather better 
off and, therefore, much more conceited than their neighbours,— 
would not permit her to contract a nika marriage, (the best 
arrangement under the circumstances) ;—for nearly thirty years, 
thenefore, she led a life of intrigue, the almost daily perils of whic h 
would startle the imagination of a French romancist. No 
relation or neighbour ever doubted the real state of the case ; 
but actual discovery had to be avoided with a degree of 
caution which, by practice, became a kind of anti-detective 
science, Every year, the fruit of her crimmality was des- 
troyed. Every clandestine meeting, throughout all those 
eventful lustra, was embittered by the terror of instant death. 
On one occasion, this dread was realized. Her lover was, to all 
intents and purposes, her husband ; they had secretly associated 
for years, although passing each other at the ghaut and in the 
bazar without a sign of recognition ;—now, however, his time was 
come. In one of their stolen interviews, she heard her father 
and brothers approaching. She had always s been prepared for such 
an exigency. Finding that detection was inevitable, she shriek- 
ed that a thief had entered her room. Ram Singh was at once 
pounced upon and strangled, she assisting activ ely i in the murder 
and in conveying the body to the river. In the village, Ram 
Singh was considered to have gone on a pilgrimage to Juggernath, 
—whence he could scarcely be expected to return. She soon se- 
lected a new lover, and matters went on as before ; until, with ad- 
vancing age, she found it necessary to adopt a profession for her 
support. The trade she chose was the only one open to her— 
that of an Abortionist ;—in the steady exercise of which she has 
long murdered systematically at the rate of eight annas (or 
a shilling) for each crime. ‘To this profession she has, of late, 
added the practices of Physic (her skill lying chiefly in the use 
of poisons) and of Witcher aft. Here it is that she finds most inter- 
est with us. A more systematic night hag never revelled in the 
Brocken vallies on Walpurgis Night, or shrieked amid the roaring 
faggots on North Berwick Law. She is a perfect Locusta, a 
genuine Venifica, one whom Walter Scott would have doted on ; 
and whose every word and act would delight the heart of Har- 
rison Ainsworth. Filtres, charms, exorcisms, specifics, are all at 
her fingers’ ends ; when medicine fails, muntras have their 
turn ; and, when these are unsuccessful, dhatoora or arsenic will 
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do the work. Considermg her opportunities, she is 2 woman 
of some ability, and the Law will never place its grasp on her. 
But popular opinion will, eventually, turn to her prejudice ; she 
will fail to cure the Cutwal’s child of an incurable distemper. 
She will be seized and nearly torn and pomelled to death ; and 
then her frail carcase will be thrown,—as the Ordeal of Sorcery— 
into some shaded tank; out of whose dull waters it will be 


carefully provided that it shall not rise again. 





We do not recollect that any writer, in the First Series 
of the Calcutta Review, has taken up that task, of all others most 
interesting to the English Archeologist in India,—an analysis of 
the Asiatic Element which still, in a very marked degree, exists 
intimately blended in with the national characteristics of the 
people of Europe. We shall not pretend to hope that the demon- 
stration of this elsewhere often-mooted problem will rest with 
us ; we are, however, desirous that the whole question should 
be again carefully reviewed ; and we trust to be able to show that 
the researches of modern philologists and antiquarians, in this 
country and at home, have gone far to clear away the difficulties 
which stood in the way of Vallancey and other early investigators 
of the subject. Our object will be fulfilled if we succeed in 
illustrating the question to that point at which more learned 
Archzologists may be provoked to take it out of our hands. 
In the present article, we shall do little more than give a brief 
sketch of the history of the Arian, or Indo European race ; and 
then indicate the close relation, almost amounting to identity, ex- 
isting between a large proportion of the Superstitious Beliefs, Folk- 
Lores, and Usages which have, from the earliest historic periods, 
been entertained alike by the people of India and by the inhabi- 
tants of Northern Europe. 

Nearly all historians have agreed that, at a very early epoch of 
the world’s history, Asiatics entered and colonised portions of the 
South and North of Europe. Whether it was,—as most of the au- 
thorities of last century hold, that a section of that multitude which 
scattered far and wide from the land of Armenia entered Europe 
and there established Polytheistic Worship in Stone Temples, In- 
cremation of the Dead, Augury, Sorcery and an infinite number of 
superstitious customs and national usages the vestiges of which are, 
up to the present day, equally observable throughout Europe and 
India ;* or whether,—as is more generally believed by modern 


* “ Antiquity recordeth andthe consent of nations celebrateth the sons of 
Japhet to have been the first planters of Europe. Our commonly receiv- 
ed stories make our Britain to be peopled by these men, and soon after 
the flood. But it is not easy to imagine how so large and remote a terri- 
tory should become thoroughly planted and peopled in so short a time, 
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authorities, wave after wave of Eastern immigrants continued to 
pour into Europe from the epoch of the original Japhetan migra- 
tion up to a comparatively late period which is merely pre-historic, 
—we must not attempt to argue here. We can merely state our 
belief that the facts before us appear to prove, almost to de- 
monstration, that, with the gradual development of man’s resour- 
ces, Eastern tribes, differing in physical characters, in national 
strength, in customs, in civilization, and in resources, pressed for- 
ward, age after age, towards the North ;—the more civilized and 
the better armed displacing the earlier and ruder settlers; the Cau- 
casian expelling the Mongolian ; the master of the bronze sword 
driving before him the wielder of the granite Celt. 

“Scythia” is, by almost general consent, referred to as the 
country whence these Eastern nations spread towards the North.* 
In our present enquiry, we have merely to consider Scythia as 
the high road from the Far East to Europe,—as a debatable 
ground, of uncertain Northern, Eastern and Southern limits, out 
of which the Oriental Immigrants advanced into Europe. 


For though eight persons did then multiply, in a small time, to an in- 
credible number ; yet, considering the great distance of this place.” 
[ England] ‘* from the middle point or centre of mankind’s progression, viz. 
Armenia, or Caucasus, and the tedious difficulties those persons met with 
in extending their colonies through huge deserts and over dreadful rocks 
and mountains ; and having two seas to pass over, if they did not march 
about the Euxine and Palus Meotis, together with their continual toil 
of hewing down the wood and hunting of beasts, all the land before them 
being one great continued waste or wilderness : considering these things, 
I say, all which they must have done, except passing round the Euxine, 
we cannot but conclude that they must have consumed a long space of 
time before they could fix and establish themselves here, a distinct set- 
tled nation”.—Rowland’s Mona Antiqua Restaurata. 

* The Scythia of Herodotus is supposed to have been wholly 
European, and appears to have comprised the South-castern part 
of Europe between the Carpathian Mountains and the Tanais or 
Don. Subsequently, the Scythia Proper of Strabo included the whole 
North of Asia. Ancient Scythia had, in his time, become Sarmatia. 
The learned Editor of the latest edition of M. Mallet’s ‘“ Northern 
Antiquities,”—Bohn’s edition, 1847, page 55,—justly remarks that there is 
not a vaguer term in ancient Geography than that of Scythia. Taken in 
its most extensive signification, it would embrace all the countries lying 
between the present river Don in the west, the great desert of Cobi in the 
East, the Hindoo Kosh Mountains on the South, and the plains of Syberia 
on the North, in which direction the boundaries might [ limited or ex- 
tended to suit an particular theory, this region being, for the ancients, 
terra incognita. This writer would venture to say that there is scarcely 
a nation or tribe known in European history that has not, by one writer 
or other, been called Scythian. Works could be cited in which Peiasgi, 
Thracians, Celts, Goths, Saxons, Finns, Huns, Maygars, Turks, Tartars, 
and various other nations are respectively ioclgnalod as “Scythians,”’ or 


of Scythian origin. The confusion of ideas that long prevailed on this 
subject. gpose from writers applying the term “Scythians” ethnographi- 
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There are strong grounds for the supposition that the earliest 
emigrants to Europe were Northern Scythians,—Mongolians. It 
is a matter of almost demonstrable certainty that the later 
waves were principally formed by Western Indians or Indo 
Scythians,—people of Caucasian type. The Celtic and the Germa- 
nic or Teutonic races are, however, the first whose advent from 
the East has hitherto been at all clearly traceable by historic data. 
Dr. Daniel Wilson has arrived at the conclusion, doubtless the 
true one, that the Celts were preceded in the North by other 
races. In this he follows Pritchard who terms the aborigines 
of Europe the “ Allophylian” race, whom he considers to be 
represented by the Finns and Esquimaux of the present day. 
At present, however, we shall speak only of the ‘“‘ Moderns” or 
Arians. The Celts, we are told,* came first in point of time ; and, 
making their way apparently through the districts bordering the 
Mediterranean, spread over all Western Europe. The German 
nations, entering Europe from the shores of the Black Sea, ad- 
vanced through its central parts, till, coming in contact with the 
Celts, they gradually drove them to the West and South-west.+ 
The Germans themselves, it is held, were, in turn, urged West- 
ward, by a new migration which was pressing upon them from 
behind,—that of the Sclavonic or Sarmatian race, which, as ear] 

as the time of Herodotus,—that is in the middle of the fifth 
century before Christ,—had already established itself on the 
eastern borders of Europe. The Celts are the earliest inhabitants of 
Britain of whom any distinct traces have yet been found ; they, 
however, were, in great probability, by no means one of the first 
of those successive waves of colonists of whom mention has just 
been made. The Welsh and Danish traditions, we are told,} in- 
dicate on immigration from Jutland and the name of Cymry 
given to the immigrant people, has been supposed to in- 
dicate their probable identity with the Cimmerians, (the 
Cimbri of the Roman historians)§ who, being expelled 


cally instead of geographically, applying it to designate a distinct race, 
like the terms Pcmtene Maiewutiane, belts, &c. and not an assemblage of 
nations of various origin, such as we comprehend under the terms Euro- 
peans, Africans, Asiatics, &c. It is only in the latter signification that 
the word can be tolerated in the present day. He, therefore, holds that 
M. Mallet, inspeaking of “a nation issuing from the forests of Scythia,” 
must be understood to mean the various races of Asiatic origin, some of 
them remotely cognate, that spread themselves over Europe at an epoch 
far beyond the bounds of authentic history, as well as others who may 
have “ trod upon the hills of their fathers ’” at a more recent period. 

* “The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon”, by Thomas Wright. 
i See also Daniel Wilson’s Archeology and Pre-historic Annals of Scot- 
and, p. 10. 

Penny Cyclopeedia, Article Britannia. 
$ Pritchard has, however, clearly shewn that the Cimbri who overran 
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by the Seythians from their more ancient seats North of 
the Euxine, traversed Europe in a N. W. direction, and found 
new settlements near the Baltic and the mouth of the Elbe. 
These barbarians then reached Britain by the same route which 
was afterwards traversed by the Saxons. The Celts crossed 
over from the neighbouring country of Gaul; and Welsh 
traditions speak of two colonies, one from the country since 
known as Gascony and another from Armorica. At a later period, 
the Belg (a branch of the great Teutonic family) assailed the 
South and East coasts of the Island and settled there, driving 
the Celts into the inland country. ‘‘ We can trace,” says Da- 
niel Wilson, “ by unmistakeable indications, the gradual migra- 
tions of this people, until we find them hemmed in between the 
younger races and the sea, on the North-west coast of France and 
among the mountainous regions of the West in the British Isles 
where the invaders of the more fertile regions of the low coun- 
tries have not cared to follow them”.* It is generally held 
that, at some pre-historic period, an Asiatic people, commonly 
designated by the older historians as the Ase, entered Nor- 
way, Denmark and Sweden, displacing the Finns who were 
themselves, as Pritchard has shewn, a people of Eastern origin, 
but immigrants of an earlier age, now designated as the Allophy- 
lian race, in contradistinction to those of the Arian race who fol- 
lowed and displaced them and became the founders of the 
Scandinavian system,—that wild creed in which so large a 
mass of oriental and classical superstition is inseparably bound 
up that it is almost impossible to doubt that the Norman and 
the Greek obtained their mythology and their fables from a com- 
mon Eastern source. U]timately, the Norse, under Angul, from 
whom England derives its name, took possession of the Isle of 
Man,—still (as Waldron has shewn) a great stronghold of ancient 
Northern Superstition,—and chiefly spread through the Southern 
parts of England. It scarcely appears, however, to be a matter 
of great importance that we should here attempt to trace thie 
period at which the first Scandinavian conquerors entered Bri- 
tain, as we have shown that those Celts whom they displaced 
and among whom they propagated their superstitions were 
themselves a people of Eastern stock. Still it is unquestionable 
that the Northmen may have introduced into Britain certain 
Opinions, customs and arts of Oriental origin, but which were 
unknown in Asia when the first Celtic wave broke upon Europe :— 
Southern Germany, Gaul, and Italy in the time of Caius Marius were 


a Po. altogether distinct from the Cimmerians. He concludes that 
the Cimbri were a Celtic people, allied to the inhabitants of Britain ; 


and believes it to be by no means improbable that they were the people 
who first colonized North Britain. 
* Op. Citat, p. 10. 
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although the researches of modern archeologists * appear almost 
to demonstrate the fact that Britain long preceded the Seandina- 
vian invaders in civilization, and that it was only when she had 
become enervated, alike by Roman luxury and by the succeeding 
intestine feuds of native tribes, that “ Scandinavia, fresh in 
young barbarian vigour, made her a spoil and a prey.” 

It is now a point scarcely questioned by philologists that one 
of the earliest of the bands of Eastern emigrants colonized the 
territories which were afterwards famous as the land of the Spar- 
tan and the Athenian, introducing a multitude of customs and 
superstitions equally familiar to the Orientalist and to the clas- 
sical scholar, and giving the Sanskrit element to the language in 
which Homer sang and Demosthenes harangued. This Sanskrit 
element has afforded the surest guide to the archeologist in his 
enquiry for the source whence the Asiatics spread into Europe. 
What was the condition, as regards divisions of races and nations 
of the great Asiatic tract already designated as Strabo’s Scythia, 
half a dozen centuries previous to the Trojan War, it is probable 
no antiquarian enthusiast would attempt to demonstrate ; it, how- 
ever, appears to be nearly certain that, throughout a large por- 
tion of that region, the Sanskrit language was then diffused, in 
association with certain superstitious opinions ; and that, hence, 
the emigrants who afterwards became Pelasgi, Teutons and Celts 
carried fragments of that great primal language and of that fan- 
ciful mythology into every corner of Europe.t 

It is this Sanskrit which throws the first ray of light upon the 
obscure origin of the Caucasians who spread from “ Scythia’ in- 
to Europe. It is in Southern India only that this language and 
these superstitions remain, with but little modification as the root 
of the vernacular language and the basis of the popular belief. 

We would gladly give, for those of our readers who have 
not already studied it, Pritchard’s admirable Section on the 
Arian Race,—who are now believed to have formed the 
later, or Caucasian, wave of immigrants from Scythia. We 
can, however, only afford an abstract of his facts, strongly 
recommending all who are interested in this important en- 
quiry to peruse the beautifully clear details of the original 


* Wilson, Op. Citat, p. 355. ' 
t According to Strabo, the old, but not the earliest Greek writers 


gave the name of Scythians and Celto Scythians to all the inhabitants of 
the Northern countries. Professor Rusk, following this authority, has 
designated as “‘Scythians” those early or “aboriginal” races whom the Arian 
invaders are supposed to have found occupying the various countries of 
Europe. Pritchard finds it uncertain whether many of these nations were 
Scythians ; and, as we have already seen, applies to them the term Allo- 
phylian. Who, however, can say when and whence the first Eastern wave 


surged into the lands of the West ? 
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carefully for: themselves.* This emment Ethnologist has 
shewn that nations who speak languages of cognate origin 
and who are proved, by that connecting bond, to be the 
descendants of one original stock are spread from the mouth 
of the Ganges to the British Islands and: the Northern ex- 
tremities of Scandinavia. These are termed, collectively, Jn- 
do-European nations. The great branch of this stock which 
has peopled some of the finest countries of Asia and which, by 
itself, is sufficiently extensive to be termed a family of nations is 
divided into two principal stems. Tradition falls short of the 
cra of separation, and we cannot trace them to one centre; but 
we find them both arising, in the earliest periods and in the 
very infancy of nations, from two principal foci, at no great dis- 
tance: from each other, and situated to the Eastward and West- 
ward of the river Indus. Pritchard calls attention to the fact 
that they have both one common name,—Arians, or Aryas, is the 
ancient national designation both of the Persian and Indian 
branch. The ancient Medes called themselves Arit a name 
which survived in the Aria and Ariana of the Greek Geographers. t 
Aryavarta was the holy land of the Brahmins, the country 
lying between the Himalaya and the Vindhya Mountains which 
was the ancient abode of the Hindoos. In the North-western 
part of that region, in countries watered by the Surussutty, the 
earliest traditions of the Brahminsplace the ancestors of the Indian 
race,§ and “Surussutty Bala Bani” or “the language of children 
on the banks of the Surussutty” is the distinguishing term of 
the Prakrit dialect,— a spoken language and the oldest popu- 
lar modification of the written Sanskrit. There the Hindoos had 
the seat of their early national existence five and twenty cen- 
turies before the Christian era, and there they appear gradually 
to have spread, under the hierarchy of the Brahmins and their 
two royal dynasties, over the provinces of Rajputana, Ayodhya, 
Saurashtra and further Eastward to Indraprestha, or Delhi, and to 
Magadha and the Gangetic provinees. To the Northward, they 
advanced into the celebrated valley of Cashmeer. Pritchard 
then goes on to shew that, tothe Westward of the Indus—not far 
from Bamian, or from Balkh, in the ancient Bactria, accord- 
ing to Lassen and Burnouf—was the country which the ear- 
liest traditions of the Persians point out as the primeval 
seat and paradise of their race. Eeriene Veedjo, or the pure 
Iran, was the region of all delights till Arriman, the evil 

* The Natural History of Man, 1845. 

+ Herod. lib. vii. c. 62. 

i Strabo Geog. p. 24, Ed. Casaub. 

S “ Institutes of Munoo,” Book 2, 17, 18.—- Wilson’s “ Preface to 
Vishno Purva”.—Elphinstone’s “ History of India”, Vol. 1. p. 388. 

* Colebrooke’s “ Essay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages.” 
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one, made in the river which watered Eeriene the serpent of 
winter. The people of Ormuzd abandoned their first habitation, 
and they were led by their patriarch Djemshid through dif- 
ferent regions, first to Cughda or Sogdiana, and at length to 
Verene, or Persia. The most accurate analysis of ancient his- 
torical documents thus coincides with the results of philological 
research, in bringing the two great Arian races, if not from a 
common point, at least from almost contiguous regions, whence 
the Indian branch extended itself towards the East and South, 
the Persian, or rather the Bactrian, towards the West. Prit- 
chard finds the main proof of this conclusion in the history of 
Languages. The Zend, the earliest idiom of the Medes and 
Persians and Bactrians, who, as we learn from Strabo and Near- 
chus, all spoke dialects of one tongue, is well known to be in- 
timately related to the Sanskrit and the Prakrit ; or the ancient 
language of Hindostan. So intimate is this relation and so well 
established, that nobody now doubts the affinity of the nations 
to whom these languages belonged. At the same time, the 
Zend has been shewn by Burnouf to make a notable approach 
towards the German and other languages of the same stock 
spoken in Northern Europe.* Pritchard then goes on to show 
that the collective body of the European nations are, as is now 
almost universally admitted, a great colony, or series of colonies, 
(waves is the term generally employed), of the Arian or Indo Eu- 
ropean race, With this authority, the proof turns mainly on a com- 
parison of languages,—a subject to which we shall presently revert. 
We trust to be able to show that many other strong, though 
certainly less absolutely demonstrative existing evidences of this 
great historic truth may be adduced. Upon philological data 
solely, however, Pritchard holds the conclusion to be irresistible 
that the nations of Europe are colonies from Asia, and originally 
of the Arian stock, which, in an age long preceding our earliest 
knowledge of European history, spread its branches from the 
East towards the West and North. 

Under what circumstances, and by what path they originally 
passed into Europe can only be matter of conjecture. He, how- 
ever, holds it to be most probable that the Northern nations of 
Europe came into these countries by making their way through the 
regions which lie to the Northward of the Caspian. From Bactria, 
they must have passed through Turkistan, and advanced between 
the Southern extremity of the Uralian chain and the Euxine towards 
the mouth of the Danube, whence they spread themselves through 
Sarmatia towards the North. The nations of Southern Eu- 


* We have here followed Pritchard’s abridgment—The Natural His- 
tory of Man. The evidence upon which the above conclusions rest is 
much more fully given in his “ Physical History of Mankind.” 
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rope, the Italian, the Hellenic and the Illyrian races may be sup- 

posed to have passed into the West by a different route, namely 

through Asia Minor and across the Hellespont or the Bosphorus, 

If we attempt to enumerate the different nations who are 

to be considered as ramifications of the Indo European 
stock—viewing those as the most ancient which are farthest 

removed from the centre or fromthe path of migration—Prit- 

chard shews that we must begin with the Celtic nations in 

how the West of Europe, including the two branches which are re- 
if presented, in modern times, by the Irish, Scots, and Manks, and 
ia the other by the Welsh and Armoricans, or Bretons. Next to 
them, in the North of Europe, is the Germanic family. It con- 
sists, according to the latest and most accurate philologers, of 
two principal divisions ; of the Northmen, ancestors of the 
Icelanders, Norwegians, Swedes and Danes ; and secondly, of 
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| the Proper Teutonic stock, in its three subdivisions, which are the 
Pa Saxon, or Western German ; the Suevians or High German ; and 
ra the Gothic, or Eastern Clan. The next branch of Indo European 
| e stock are tribes who speak the dialects of the old Prussian or 
| Pruthenian language. These dialects are the Lettish, Lithuaman 
in and the Proper Pruthenian, which, of all the languages of Europe, 
bear by far the nearest resemblance to the original Sanskrit. 
The people who spoke these dialects had a peculiar mythology, 
and an ancient and very powerful hierarchy, as famous in the North 
as were those of the Brahmuns and the Druids in the East and 








| West. The Sclavic or Sclavonian race, is a fourth Indo Europe- 
nt an family: its two great branches are the Western, or Proper 
t j Sclavic, including the Poles, Bohemians, Obotrites, and the tribes 
i near the Baltic.* Secondly, the Eastern branch, comprehending 


a) the Russians, the Servians, and other tribes nearly related to 
them. ‘The Southern nations of Europe maintain their relation 
to the same stock. With the exception of the Rasennian, or Tus- 
: can people, all the Italian nations belonged to one race ; and 
their dialects, the Umbrian, the Oscan, or Sabine, the Latin, and 
the Sicilian, or Hnotrian, are but variations of one speech These 
Italians are not, as has been supposed, descended from a mixture 
of Greeks, or Pelasgi, with aboriginal barbarians, but form, 
collectively, one particular branch of the Arian Race ; and, in 
respect to the era of their migration from the East, they must 
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* The Maygars, or Hungarians, are considered to be descended from the 
: Vogouls of the Uralian Mountains, an Eastern branch of the Ugorians— 
\ a people of Mongolian type. The Maygars of the tenth century, accord- 
ing to the description of them by contemporary writers, presented all the 
| physiological characters of the Mongul variety —( Blackwell.) 
8 In a report of the death of Mr. Csoma de Koros, published by 
ie Dr. Campbell in the eleventh volume ofthe Journal of the Bengal 
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he considered as the most ancient of this division. The other races, 
in Southern Europe, who belong to the same great stock, are the 
Thracians, the Arnaouts, Albanians, or, more probably, the 
Skipetari, descended from the Epirots and Illyrians : lastly, the 
more celebrated Hellenic race.* 

Alexander, then, and Dalhousie when, at an interval of twenty- 
one centuries, they carried their power across the Land of the 
Five Rivers did no more than assert the claim of the younger 
sonsto share with their elder brethren in the division of their 
common fatherland.t+ 

At whatever periods these Arians, or Asz, spread through Eu- 
rope, it was, almost demonstrably, they who introduced the main 
features of the Druidical system, Polytheistic Worship in Groves 
and in Stone Temples ; the belief in Dryads or Tree Spirits ; who 
taught their progeny to erect the Stone Circles, the Devil’s Ar- 
rows, the Cromlechs, and the Cyclopean Bridges, who introduced 
to the North the adoration of the Phallic Emblem, Human Sacri- 
fice, Polygamy, and Polyandry, and Incremation of the Dead; 
brought into common use their weapons and their ornaments, the 
bow, the brazen leaf-shaped sword, the armlet and the torque, were 
the founders of Augury and Sorcery, and established permanently 
in the North a multitude of superstitious practices and fancies 
which are still traceable, detail by detail, amongst many of the 
remotest and least sophisticated nations of the East. 

The patient Archeologist will encounter no very difficult task 


Asiatic Society, some curious hints are thrown out regarding the opinions 
held by that remarkable traveller and philologist. He appears to have 
observed that several existing places and hill ranges in Hungary still have 
names of Sanscrit origin. When attacked by the illness which cut short 
his labour, he had advanced to Darjeeling on his way to Thibet, ap- 
ag ed in search of the country and language of the “ great nation” who, 
1e believed, passed from Asia and became the progenitors of the Hun- 
garians. As far as Dr. Campbell could gather from his remarks, he ap- 
pears to consider that, in the Sclavonic, Celtic, Saxon, and German dia- 
ects, the people who gave their name to the country now called Hungary, 
were styled Hunger, or Unger, Oongar, or Yoonger ; and, in Arabic, 
Turkish, and Persian works, there are notices of a nation in Central Asia 
resembling, in many respects, the people who came from the East into 
Hungary. In these languages they are styled Oogur, Woogur, Voogur, 
or Yoogur, according to the pronunciation of the Persian letter ; and from 
the same works it might be inferred, he said, that the country of the 
“Yoogurs” was situated to the East and North of Lassa and the province 
of Kham, and on the Western confines of Chiné. To reach this was the 
goal of his most ardent wishes, and there he fully expected to find the 
tribes he had hitherto sought in vain—His hope was destined never to 
be realized. 
* Page 183. 
+ For this idea we have to thank Mr. Pococke, to whose learned, but 
roy for) safe speculations on “ India in Greece,” we shall presently havo 
0 refer, 
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in undertaking to trace an affinity between the present inhabi- 
tants of Europe and the Persian Branch of the Arian Race. A 
far more arduous labour wil] be placed before him who, guided 
alone by the faint lights of scattered antiquities and of cognate 
words, strives to prove,—what we fully believe to be the fact,— 
that the Indian Branch has been engrafted in Europe, and has 
spread widely throughout most of the Northern Countries, 
We have not time, space, or will, to encounter this latter 
task ourselves ;—we shall merely point out to our readers a few 
of the leading sources of the information available to those 
who may be disposed to grapple with it ; premising that the en- 
quiry is by no means a novel one, and that it has engaged much 
of the attention of Antiquarians and Philologists since the mid- 
dle of the last century ; when the advancing power of the Eng- 
lish in India began to excite in the minds of European literati 
an interest in the customs and languages of the East. Although 
touched by the contagion ourselves, it would be uncandid and use- 
less to deny thatthe European antiquaries of that period,—sudden- 
ly discovering, in the stores of Eastern learning then first display- 
ed before them, a new and abundant source of illustration,—ea- 
gerly mounted the Indian hobby,—and rode it rather hard. Still 
we trust we shall be able to show that many of the facts clicited 
by these enthusiasts were of great historic value and suggestive- 
ness. 

Let our readers, therefore, be well advised before they follow 
us further in our quest. We shall not pretend to have power 
to delve into the hidden truth ; we shall merely promise to lead 
the searchers hither and thither, shewing the manifest out- 
croppings of its buried mass. 

One great and self-evident source of doubt and fallacy 
meets us at the threshold of this enquiry. During six cen- 
turies, the Mussulmauns and the Hindoos have been inextri- 
cably associated with each other throughout the entire Plain coun- 
try of India. Either race, abhorring the leading tenets of the 
other’s belief, has listened to and imbibed, with keen avidity, a 
very large proportion of the other’s fanciful superstition. In 
many parts of the country moreover,—espcecially in Bengal, the two 
races have become so closely intermingled, by illicit unions and 
still more by the forcible system of conversion which the Maho- 
medan conquerors unceasingly maintained, that it is considered 
probable that there are scarcely to be found, in Southern India, 
any Mussulmauns of the inferior classes in whose veins there 
is not a considerable intermixture of Hindoo blood. Hence 
the Mahomedan wears the amulets of the Hindoos on his 
arm and holds more of their superstitions than he is generally 
willing to confess in his heart ; while, as we shall presently shew, 
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some of the most prevalent national beliefs in supernatural 
agencies and not a few of the most popular usages of the Black 
Art, although probably of Moorish origin, are practised equally 
by the low class natives of both sects. 

* On the other hand, it will be borne in mind that, from the Sht 
to the 15th century, the Moorish race were rooted strongly and 
broadly in the South of Europe. With them originated all that 
deserved to be called the Science, whether natural or occult, of 
those times. ‘There was scarce any of the learning and very 
little of the superstition, jugglery and quackery of the age which 
might not be traced to the Arabic lore taught in the schools of 
Padua, Toledo and Salamanca. Doomsday makes mention of the 
Moors who were sojourners or settlers in London. The Saracens 
being, at that time, among the great merchants of the world. Mar- 
seilles, Arles, Avignon, Montpellier, Toulouse, were the chief em- 
poria of their active traders.* It will also be remembered that, 
from the eighth century, constant tides of pilgrims, out ofall parts 
of Europe, were passing through the Holy Land, gaining more or 
less acquaintance with the Moslem possessors of the country on 
their way. Many of these pilgrims lingered on their homeward 
route, and took service with those potentates whose territories lay 
adjacent to the great highway. Thus the famous Veeringers or 
Verangians, the body-guard of the Byzantine Sovereigns, were, 
for the most part, Northmen ;—many of whom, returning to their 
Scandinavian and British homes, must have introduced various 
ideas and customs of Eastern origin.t It needs not, therefore, be 


* Bulwer.—They it was who, according to William of Malmesbury, in- 
troduced into Saxon England the abominable custom of selling female ser- 
vants either for prostitution or slavery abroad ;—a practice which is (as 
almost every fourth page of the Printed Reports of the Courts of Nizamut 
Adawlut of Caleutta and Agra will shew), at the present moment, one of the 
greatest curses entailed by Mussulmaun rule, Up-Counter, upon the sur- 
rounding districts. 

+ We read, in Thomas of Walshingham, of a Saracen physician who had 
possessions at the village of Bromfield on the Welch marches in the year 
1344. Many of the stories most popular in Europe during the Middle Ages 
were derived, through the Arabians, from India. The —_— at which 
the transmission of these stories from the East appears to have been going 
on most actively was the twelfth century. Some very curious information 
on this subject, will be found in “ Besays on Subjects connected with 
Literature, Popular Superstitions and History of England in the Middle 
Ages,” vol. 2, p. 59, te Wriaent, who gives two Brahminical stories, 
from the Vrihal-Katha und Pantchatantra, which were considered good 
jokes by the medieval Barons. 

Olaus Magnus reports (lib. v. ¢. xxi.) that Harald had been in Con- 
stantinople ; it being then a custom of the Northerns to send their sons 
to learn the art of war in foreign armies of renown.—Neniz Britannica, 
Byzantine Coins have been frequently discovered in Anglo Saxon 
graves (Wright). The Game of Chess was commonly played by the Anglo- 
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considered that every Oriental practice and superstition of which 
trace may still be found in England or Norway was necessarily 
brought into Europe so recently as the time of the Croisades ; 
neither is it safe, at once, to entertain the idea that such Orien- 
talisms are relics of the primeval Arian Colonists. One of the sur- 
est modes of avoiding the latter source of fallacy is to compare the 
antiquities and superstitions of the North with those which still 
prevail among the smaller Hill Tribes of India ; of whom the 
Kolis or Coolies in Guzerat, Orissa and in the Goomsur Hills, 
the Coles or Kols of Smgbhoom, and the Kassias,—inhabiting the 
ranges to the N. W. and N. E. of Bengal Proper,—may be taken 
as types. The best authorities regard these now obscure tribes 
as the representatives of the nations who inhabited India previ- 
ously to the Hindu Invasion. Their physical characters appear to 
be distinctly Mongolian. In a large measure, the customs of 
these people,—although, according to the respective geographical 
positions of the races, partaking more or less of the characters 
of Bhuddism or Hinduism,—have remained, up to the present 
moment, almost entirely free from Mussulmaun intermixture and 
innovation. We believe that, hereafter, a rich mine of compa- 
‘ative research may be worked, with highly interesting results, in 
this direction. In the present enquiry, we shall draw as many 
illustrations as possible from the customs of these Paharis, or ear- 
ly, if not aboriginal, Hill Races. 

Most of our readers have, probably, heard of King Cole, 
or Coil; and have, doubtless, learnt to regard him as a 
mythical personage, as little to be believed in as Sir Tristram 
or Bevis of Hampton. Although generally but little in- 
clined to found historic fancies upon slender philological 
data, we have long speculated that Cole was, in fact, a very 
substantial reality. In a “Comparative Essay on the Ancient 
Geography of India,’ published from a manuscript by Col. 
Wilford in the 20th vol. of the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, we are told that—“ The oldest name of India that 
we know of, is Conan, which prevailed till the arrival of the 





Saxons, who are stated, by the writers immediately after the Conquest, to 
have learned it from the Danes (Wright’s Domestic Manners_of the 
English), Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of England ; Hone’s 
Ed. p. 21; and Sir F. Madden’s Historical Remarks on the Introdue- 
tion of Chess into Europe, in Archeologia, vol. xxiv. p. 303.) In his 
learned observations on the Origin of Chess, Dr. Duncan Forbes has de- 
monstrated that the Chaturanga of the ancient Hindoos gave origin to the 
Shatranj or Chess of the Arabians of the Middle Ages. A fact which has 
lately gained additional corroboration in the discovery, by Mr. A. F. Bella- 
sis, of beautifully carved ivory Chess-Men in the almost pre-historic buried 
city of Brahminabad,—the “ Pompeii of Sind.”—Whether the Ase, or the 
Veringers brought Chess into Europe is a question worthy of attent1on. 
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followers of Brahma, and is still preserved by the numerous 
tribes of Aborigines, living among woods and mountains. 
These Aborigines are called in the peninsula to this day, Colaris 
and Colairs ; ‘and, i in the North of India, Co/es, Coils and Coolies ; 
—thus it seems that the radical name is Cola. This appellation of 
Colar was not unknown to the ancients, for the younger Plu- 
tarch says that a certain person named Ganges was the son of 
the Indus and of Dio-Pithusa, a Calaurian damsel. He through 
grief, threw himself into the river Chliarus which, after him, was 
called Ganges ; and Chitarus 1 is probably a mistake for Ca laurius 
or the Colarian river.” “The etymology of Colar is probably 
out of our reach; but it is asserted by some that Cola, Coil or 
Cail signifies a woodlander, exactly like C’hael, Gal, in Great 
Britain, and the ety mological process is the same. In several di- 
alects of the peninsula, Cadu is a forest and its derivative is Ca- 
dil ; from which, striking off the d, remains Cail.—Coed, Guedh in 
Welsh Coet, in Galic, is a forest, and from them come Guidhil 
and Gathel, Guyth, Coil, Gael, and Cael.’”’ [ So also we find the 
following, from a writer who is not likely to have been acquaint- 
ed with these speculations of W ilford’s—“ Celte the Gauls, 
Cedil, Cadil, or Keill, and in the plural, according to our dialect, 
Keiliet or Keilt (now Guidhelod) Irishmen. The word Keilt could 
not be otherwise written by the Romans, than Ceilte or Celte.”’* | 
“This Etymology,” adds Wilford, “ is certainly | curious ; but, as 
they call themselves Coles, Coils or Cails, the origin of that name 
is to be sought for in their own language, which does not, as far as. 
my enquiries go, admit of such a derivative.’ + 
Whoever will take the trouble torefer to the carlicr volumes 
of “ Notes and Queries” will find that English antiquarians 
have never yet been able to make up their minds with regard 
to the true derivation of the name “ Cold Harbour’ which has been 
borne, from time immemorial, by several places in nearly every 
county of England. One ingenious guesser appears to us_ to 
approach the true explanation when he says that—‘ The fact 
probably is that this spelling” (Cold) “is a corruption of 
“Col.” Colerna in Wiltshire, fortunately, retains the original 
orthography ; and, in Anglo-Saxon, literally signifies, the 
habitation or settlement of a colons Sg This writer cites Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s observation that these “ Harbours were generally near 
some Roman road or Roman settlement.” He, therefore, consi- 
ders it wonderful that it should not at once occur to every one 
conversant with the Roman occupation of England that all ‘these 
“Col-harbours” mark the settlements, farms, outposts, or gar- 


* Bishop Perey’s Preface to Mallet~quoting Lloyd's Irish Preface 


p. 107, in Nicholson's Irish Historian. 
+ pp. 227-28, 
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risons of the Roman colonies planted here. We are not so cer- 
tain of this. Mention is made in Brand’s Popular Antiquities* of 
a Manor in Worcestershire now called “ Coles Place,” or “ Cold 
Place,” after the family of Colles who possessed it in the reign of 
elizabeth. 

Looking further back for the employment of the word 
Harbour or <Arber, we find it 1s mentioned, in Rhodes’s 
Peak Scenery, that, near Middleton by Youlgrave, is to be found 
the celebrated “ Druidical monument of Arber-Low’—a “ circle 
including an area of from forty to fifty yards’ diameter formed 
by a series of large unhewn stones not standing upright, but all 
laid on the ground, with an inclination towards the centre: 
round these the remains of a ditch circumscribed by a high em- 
bankment, may be traced.” This quotation will sufficiently prove 
that the term Here-burh—harbour, (an inland, as well as a mari- 
time stronghold or military station,) was applied by the Anglo- 
Saxons—doubtless upon traditional data—to spots which were, 
certainly, of date antecedent to the Roman Invasion. To us, 
then, Cole-here-burh or Col-here-burh appears susceptible of 
translation into the stronghold of the Cores or Inpv1an Co- 
lonisis. Coel, or Coil was a famous name among the kings of 
Britain. In Coel Godhebog, (or Guidhelog—i. e. the Irishman ?)+ 
centred the united rights of the greatest British monarchs; on 
which account the emperor Constantius, to secure himself on 
the British throne, married his daughter Tiboen, called by 
the Romans Helen, who became the mother of Constantine the 
Great. Coel Godhebog’s eldest son was named Cenan ap Coel, 
who gave up his right of sovereignty to his sister Tiboen. 
Coel Godhebog is sometimes spoken of as “ King of Colchester.” 
His history is now considered to be apocryphal. Camden, Usher, 
ait Stillingfleet, however, believed in him. We must admit 
that, unless he could be proved to have been one of a race of Coles, 
or Coils or to have been an Irishman (which is very possible, as 
he appears to have been a man of the people, elected king on 
account of his valour and counscl),—he is rather too much of 
a modern for our argument. Those who are willing to sift 
out this really curious philological question further, will do 
well to consult an account of some antiquarian researches at 
Coilsfield, in Ayrshire,—the spot at which Heetor Bocce re- 
cords that—“ King Coyll, unwarly kepit be his nobilis, was 
slane, in memory whereof the place quhare he was silane 
was namit efter Coyll; quhilk regionn remanis yit under the 


* Bohn’s Ed. vol. 3, p. 88. 

+ Good, (quoted by Wilford) says that the modern Irish believed that 
the souls of the departed went into the Elysium of Trenmor (the deified 
grandfather of Fin Gal) and Mae Cowal. 
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same name, or litill different thairfra, callit now Kyle’—(Wil- 
son’s Archeology, &c. of Scotland, p. 333.) It is well known 
that General Vallancey and several more recent antiquarians 
have considered the Round Towers of Ireland to be Budhistic 
or Brahminical fire temples, or Phallic emblems. One of Val- 
lancey’s modern followers, Mr. Windele, in his remarks on these 
structures, observes—“ Fire temples also constituted part of the 
Brahminical worship, they were called like ours” (the Round 
Towers of Lreland) “ Cot/, from Chulana, to burn.” 


We shall now glance,—we can do no more, —at the evidence of 
the Eastern origin of the Nations of Europe—especially as dis - 
played in their Lanevaces, Puysica, Cuaracteristics, Reicion, 
SUPERSTITIONS, CusTOMS AND ANTIQUITIES. 


We have already seen that, hitherto, Philological data 
have been mainly relied upon. in the illustration of this ques- 
tion. The writings of General Vallancey, on the Antiquity 
of the Irish Language and on the Eastern Origin of the 
Irish Druids, first published in 1772, and reprinted in the 
eighth number of the Collectanea de Rebus Hibern, in 178), 
opened up this interesting question.—Rowland’s “ Mona Antiqua 
Restaurata, an Archeological Discourse on the Antiquities, &e. 
of the Isle of Anglesey, the ancient seat of the British Druids,” 
published in 1766, contains an essay on “ the affinity, both in 
sound and signification, of many words of the ancient languages 
of Europe with the original Hebrew Tongue.” In the copy of 
this work, in the Caleutta Public Library, several of the Sanskrit 
synonymes have been inserted, in an old hand, opposite to the 
Hebrew and English. This, however, may probably have been 
done subsequently to the publication of Vallancey’s researches. In 
1831, Dr. James Cowles Pritchard brought out his learned Essay 
on the “ Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, proved by a com- 
parison of their Dialects with the Sanskrit, Greek, Lat and 
‘Teutonic Languages.” ‘To this, which is in itself a work of im- 
mense research, although merely offered as a supplement to his 
“ Researches into the— Physical History of Mankind,” he has 
made many important additions, in his subsequent edition of the 
Physical History published in 1841, and in his Natural History of 
Man, 1845. We must refer our readers to these works for notes on 
the writings of Eugene Burnouf and of other Philologists who 
have turned their attention to this enquiry. Following in the 
same track, but scarcely with the same deliberate caution as his 
predecessors, we next meet with Mr. E. Pococke who published, 
in 1852, a remarkable work entitled “India in Greece or Truth 
In Mythology, containing the sources of the Hellenic Race ; the 
Colonization of Egypt and Palestine ; the wars of the Grand Lama ; 
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and the Budhistie Propaganda in Greece.’’* Here the author 
essayed to trace out, mainly upon Philological data, the proofs 
of the actual sources and direction of a vast primitive emieration 
from Northern India into Greece. There is a great deal of loose 
reasoning and hasty induction in this hook ; and, altogether, it is 
one of a class which accurate antiquaries and sifters of historical 
data affect not at all. Still, itis evidently the work of a scholar 
and a clever man, and much that it contains bears with so much 
suggestiveness upon our present subject that no one who may 
intend to pursue this investigation should fail to study it,—if only 
as a caution against the fallacies which beset his task. Prob: ably 
the most readily available and, at the same time, most comprehen- 
sive information on this subject will be found in the Rev. J. 
Long’s “ Tables of Comparative Philology, shewing specimens of 
the affinity of the Greek, Latin, and E nelish langu: ages with the 

Sanskrit, Persian, Russian, Gaelic, W elsh, Lithuanian, German, 
Hebrew, and Anglo Saxon.’ ‘+ And in articles entitled “ Dr, 
Yates and Sanskrit Philology” and “Comparative Philology” pub- 
lished in the XIX. and XXIV. Numbers of the Calcutta Review. 

The facts at present adducible, bearing upon the comparison 
by Physical Characteristics of the ancient inhabitants of Eu- 
rope with the Asiatics of the present day, although not very nu- 
merous, or by any means fully demonstrative “of the Indian 
origin of the present Northern races, go far towards confirming the 
Philological and Antiquarian evidences of their derivation from 
a common stock, The Tamulian (or, as he is generally 
termed, the ‘‘ Aboriginal”) inhabitant of the Peninsula of India 
retains marked traces of Mongolian origin. So also, it is 
believed, did the Allophylian of Northern Europe. The Hindoo, 
the Persian and the European have, long since, been proved 
to be merely varieties of the Caucasian race. A careful comparison 
of the Skulls of the various Asiatic people with those discovered 
in the ancient barrows and tumuli of Britain and Scandinavia is 
much needed. Of late years, a good deal of attention has been 
paid by antiquarians to the forms of the crania of the early 
Northern people thus brought to light. The fullest information 
that we know of on this subject will “be found in Dr. Thurnam’s 
Description of a Tumular Cemetery at Lamel Hill,{ and in the 
ninth chapter of Dr. D. Wilson’s work, already so frequently quot- 
ed in this article. Still we merely refer to this point as one demand- 
ing investigation. It isevident that European antiquaries cannct, 
at present, “decide, at least to the satisfaction of each other, whe- 
ther this or that cranium belonged to one of Pritchard’s ‘ see al - 

* This work was reviewed, with not altogether uncalled-for severity, u 
the 36th Number of the Ca/eutla Review, 0. S. 


t Journal of the A. S. of B. vol. xii. part 2, p. 838. 
t Archeological Journal, vol. vi. p. 129. 
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lians’* to a Celt, or toa Roman. We believe, however, that this dif 
ficulty will be cleared hereafter, especially if the attention of Rich- 
ard Owen should ever be fully directed to the subject. The true 
characteristics of the Celtic skull having been distinguished, it will 
become necessary to compare them with those of the crania 
of various Asiatic tribes. We understand that one of our medi- 
eal friends, in Calcutta, has collected a considerable number of 
Asiatic crania. We should be glad to learn that he had hand- 
ed those of both the Mongolian and the Caucasian type to Pro- 
fessor Owen for comparison with the sculls found at Lamel Hill 
and those from Scottish tumuli preserved im the Musea of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Society and the Antiquarian Society 
of Scotland. 

We believe that little er nothing has been hitherto done by 
ethnologists to distinguish the Arian from the Tamulian,—or, as 
they are (we think improperly) termed, the ‘ aborigimal”’ people of 
India. It is probable that, whenever such comparison comes to be 
made, it will be found that, not only the Limboo, Lepcha, Garrow, 
the Kassia, the Kachari and the Kookie—who may have mere- 
ly spread more or less from the Burmese border ; but even the 
distant, but evidently allied Khond, Kole and Sonthal, are all 
Mongolians. Hodgson, (in vol. XVIII. p, 245 of Asiatic Socy’s. 
Jour.) would have them regarded as a Scythic race, and has given 
a valuable suggestive note on this point. Here it must be borne in 
mind that Francklin (as cited by Co]. Low, inhis Observationson the 
Comparative Antiquity of the Brahmuns and Buddhists) assigns | 
Tartary as the birth place of the Druids, basing his supposition 
upon Physiognomy : or rather on their facial and craniogical 
conformation. It is, certainly, a highly remarkable fact that all 
the most distinct traces of Druidical customs in India are to be 
found among the Tamulian tribes. |The question then arises—did 
the Tamulian and the Allophylian spread,—the one into India the 
other into Europe,—from a common poimt? Were both Scythians of 
Tartary ?+ It is, therefore, necessary that the sculls of the Khonds, 


* One of the chief difficulties in ascertaining whether a very ancient 
skull is of the Caucasian or of the Mongolian type generally arises from 
the destruction of the zygomata, by the position of which processes the 
width of the upper portion of the face is mainly judged of. 

+ Archeologists look with much interest to Northern Asia as probably 
still containing many vestiges of the early invaders of Europe. D. Wilson 
tells us that—“ The advocate of Druidical theories may find his, so call- 
ed, “ Druidical temple,” in the steppes of Asia as well as on Salisbury 
Plain ; and probably very many other supposed national relics, exclusive- 
ly appropriated by the veer f antiquary, will yet be discovered to have 
their types and counterparts in the evidences of primitive Asiatic art.”— 
Percy has shewn that the Sclavonians practised certain of the Druidic 
superstitions, worshipped oaks, vaca them in a court and fenced 
them in, to keep off all unhallowed access, and quotes Helmoldus to the 
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Koles, Soories, Sonthals, &e. should be compared with those 
in the earliest Northern burial places. The discovery of un- 
mistakeable Mongolian characters in the latter would throw 
vast additional light upon the present question. Indeed Prit- 
chard mentions that, according to Professor Eschricht, the 
oldest barrows in Denmark contain skulls which, in several! 
points, make some approach towards the shape peculiar to the 
Northern Asiatic nations, or to that of the Mongols and 
Esqumaux.* There are still a very considerable number of the 
so called “aboriginal” Hill Tribes of India, especially those of 
the West, North, and East of Bengal regarding whom no reliable 
Ethnographic data have yet been obtained. Pritchard’s informa- 
tion was insufficient to lead him to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion ; and, although Mr. Hodgson has undertaken to discover the 
origin of several of the tribes of Sikkim and Nipal, he has proceed.: 
ed mainly on philological data, The matter is, therefore, still open 
for enquiry. A circle of medical officers,—say at Ootacamund, Ah- 
medabad (in Guzerat) Cuttack, Manbhoom, Beerbhoom, Haza- 
reebaugh, Bhagulpore, Darjeeling, Nipal, Mymensingh, Assam, 
Sythet, Cachar, Tipperah and Chittagong,—acting im concert, 
might unravel the mystery inatwelvemonth. Most of the infor- 
mation hitherto collected, in illustration of this subject, will be 
found in the 4th vol. of Pritchard’s Physical History of Mankind, 


effect that the Russians held their groves and fountains sacred. Pritchard 
tells us that—* Sepulchral tumuli are spread over all the Northern and 
Western parts of ites, and over many extensive regions in Northern 
Asia, as far Eastward, at least, as the river Yenisei. They contain the 
remains of races either long ago extinct, or of such as have so far 
changed their abode and modes of existence that the ancestors can be 
no longer recognized in their descendants. They abound on the banks 
of the great rivers Irtisch and Yenisei, where the greatest numbers 
of the then-existing people were collected, by the facilities afforded to 
human intercourse. In Northern Asia, these tombs are ascribed to 
T’schudes, or barbarians, nations foreign and hostile to the Slavic race. The 
erectors of these sepulchral mounds were equally distinct and separate 
from the Tartar nations, who preceded the Slaves ; for the tombs of 
the Tartars, and all edifices raised by them, indicate the use of iron tools, 
and the art of working iron mines Be ever been a favourite attribute of 
the Tartar nations, but silver and gold ornaments, of rude workmanship, 
though in abundant quantity, are found in the Siberian tombs. The art 
of fabricating ornaments of the precious metals seems to have preceded, 
by many ages, the use of iron in the Northern regions of Asia.” On 
the other hand we hear of Runie inscriptions having been seen in the 
Deserts of Tartary ! (Blackwell, page 225, citing Strahlemberg and 
Benzel.) These, however, if they exist, must be relics of early Chris- 
tianity among the Sclavonians ; while the Tschudie barrows are probably 
of a date anterior to the advent of the Arian race who became Sclavonians. 
Relics of an age intermediate to those alluded to above are, therefore, to 
be sought out in illustration of the subject before us. 
* * Natural History of Man,’ p. 192. 
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and in the Volumes of the Asiatic Society’s (of Bengal) Journal 
published subsequently to 1841. 

In all future comparisons of this kind it is evident that Pho- 
tography will become of the greatest value, 1 in comparing the 
forms and dimensions of the various crania. 

No physiologist will insist upon Difference of Colour as 
an argument against the common origin of the European and 
Asiatic races. ‘I'o those who have not lntherto paid attention to 
the subject, the following remarks by Pritchard will be interesting. 
“That the colour of the Hindoos i is, however, not independent 
of the influence of climate, we learn from the fact that the Nor- 
thern people, especially those of high caste, are fair and hand- 
some.” The Rajpoots, in the North-western Provinces of India, 
are described by Major Tod, and all other writers, as of tall sta- 
ture, stout and well formed persons, with fine features, hooked 
noses, arched eyebrows, and “{comparatively ?]” fair complex- 
ions.* The natives of Kattiwar, in the North of India, as we are as- 
sured by a writer who has fully and accurately described them, have 
frequently light hair and blue eyes.t But the most striking and 
conclusive proof that the complexion of the Hindoos is connected 
with the nature of the climate which they mhabit is to be found in 
the colonies of the Indian race, settled at various times in different 
parts of the high Himalaya, which forms the Northern 
border of Hindustan. Many Indian families have emigrated 
at different times from the plains into high tracts in the 
Himalaya, where some of them have been settled for cen- 
turies. The sources of the sacred rivers,—the Ganges, and 
Jumna,——are well known to be places of great attraction In the 
neighbourhood of Jumnotri and Gangotri, situated at their foun- 
tains, the Hindoos, as we are assured by Mr. Fraser, are very fair, 
have often blue eyes, and hair and beards curled, and of an auburn 
or red colour. It must be observed that the climate is, in these 
tracts, extremely cold, so that woollen clothes and blankets are 
required during the night. t The natives of the valley of Cash- 
mir are Hindoos : they speak a dialect of the Hindi, or the 
native language of Central India. The climate of Cashmir is 
rover the country bears fruits similar to those of Europe. The 

Cashmirians are as fair as the Southern Europeans. But the 
Siah Posh, or the race of Kafirs who inhabit the high region 
of Kohistan, and the country on the Hindu Kush, called from 
them Kufiristan, afford the most striking and curious instance 
of a branch of the Hindoo race settled “for many centuries in 
a cold country, and existing under circumstances extrentely 
* Tod’s ‘‘ Rajasthan,” vol. 1. 

+ Lieut. M. Murdo’s “ Account of Kattiwar’, Bombay Trans. vol. 1. 
t * Travels in the Himalaya,” by James Baillie Fraser, Esq. 
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different from those which surround the natives of Hindustan. 
The Siah Posh, as it has been proved by Professor Ritter and 
the celebrated linguist Bopp, from the vocabularies obtained 
of their language, speak a dialect of the Sanskrit. They are, 
undoubte dly, a branch of the Indian race. The ‘y worship Maha- 
deo, but know nothing of the other Hindoo gods, and have 
customs of their own.* According to the information obtained 
by the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir Alexander 
Burnes, the Siah Posh are people of exquisite beauty, with 
arched eyebrows and fair complexions. <A native of their 
country, seen by Burnes at Kubul, was a remarkably handsome 
young man, tall, with regular Grecian features, blue eyes, and 
fair complexion. <A few other individuals of the same race who 
have been seen by Europeans had similar physical characters. 

We cannot refrain from citing Dr. Kombst’st Ethnological 
description of those two leading races of the Caucasian or Wes- 
tern Asiatic variety of the human species,—the modern Teutons 
and the Celts. With one or two immatcria) alterations in the 
psychological traits, the portrait of the Celt would become 
pitifully like the Daguerreotype of a Bengalee. 


“Tevrontc Race. “Ceitre Race. 
Physiological Character. | Physiological Character. 

Fair complexion ; fair, oftener === Dark (sallow) complexion, dark 
flaxen, reddish, golden coloured | brown eves, and black hair, with 
smooth hair, commonly not curl- | a disposition to turn grey at an 
ed; large blue eyes, ruddy — early age and to fall. out (bald 
cheeks, broad high brow, scull | head) commonly not curled ; sta- 
larger and rounder than in the ture of middle size, slender make, 
Celtic variety, bones thicker, chest | legs curved somewhat inwards, 
broader, so the hips; legs | as in females ; comparatively nar- 
straight, heels and ankles strong, | row chest, narrow hips, face and 
feet often large, even clumsy, upper part of the skull the exact 
when compared with the Celtic | form of an oval, heels and ankles 
variety ; greater strength of mus- _ slender, feet small. Temperament— 
cle, tallness of figure, above what | Bilious and Bilio-Nervous prevail- 
is called the middle size ; skull | ing. 
and face of a form that  ap- 
proaches nearer toa half circle, to 
which the thinner end of the oval 
is added ; disposition to become 
corpulent. Temperament :— San- 
guine, Nervous, and Phlegmatic | 
prevailing. 

Psychological Character. Psychological Character. 


Slowness, but accuracy of | Quickness of perception, great 





* Ritter and Bopp. 
+ As cited by Mr. Blackwell, X p. Citat, p. 33. 
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erception ; general slowness, | powers of combination, applica- 
but depth and penetration of tion, love of equality, of society ; 
mind ; not brilliant for wit- of amusement, of glory, want of 
ticism like the Celtie variety, caution and providence, prevalent 
but distinguished by acuteness ; disposition for sexual intercourse, 
fondness of independence, it be- | gallantry, national vanity, fine 
ing valued more highly than equa- blandishing manners, great exter- 
lity of condition or rank ; provi- -nal_ politeness, without inward 
dent, cautious, reserved, hospita- sympathy ; irascible, not forgetful 
ble, but not sociable on a large | of injuries, little disposition for 
scale. With aristocratic conserva- | hard work” 

tive tendencies ; respect for women 
without assuming the Celtic cha- | 
racter of friv olous flippaney ; sin- | 
cerity, forgetfulness of received | 
injuries, adventurous, distinguish- | 
ed for cleanliness,” 


Several antiquarians, who have had no Arian crotchet to support, 
have remarked that, in various particulars, a physical resem- 
blance existed between the early Northern Races and the Asiaties. 
In no respect was this resemblance more evident than in the 
smallness of the hands and feet of the true Celts. In describing 
the brazen leaf-shaped swords frequently discovered in Britain, 
—and to which we shall again have to allude,—Dr. W il- 
son observes that— “It is especially worthy of note, in rela- 
tion to the makers and owners of these swords, that the handles 
are invariably small. One of the most marked ethnological cha- 
racteristics of the pure Celtic race, in contrast to the Teutonic, is 
the small hands and feet, a feature so very partially affected by 
the mingling of T eutonic with the old Celtic blood of Scotland 
that many of the older basket-hilted Highland swords will 
scarcely admit the hand of a modern Scotsman of ordinary size.’ 
“While the delicate small hand and foot are ordinarily looked 
upon as marks of high breeding, and are justly regarded as per- 
taining to the perfect ‘beauty of the female form, the opposite are 
found among the masculine distinctions of the pure Teutonic 
races —characte ristic of their essentially practical and aggressive 
spirit,—and are frequently seen most markedly developed in 
the skilful manipulator and ingenious mechanician.” This au- 
thor’s well-grounded sketches of the moral and physical charac- 
teristics of the ancient Celtz are deserving of attention here.—* It 
seems probable, from all the traces we can recover of the origi- 
nal condition of this race’— “at once the carliest known in- 
truders and the latest nomades of Europe’”—“ that it was more 
their deficiency than their excess in the energy which we expect 
to find in the colonists of new regions that drove them onward 
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in their North-western pilgrimage until their course was arrested 
by the Atlantic barriers. They seem to have fled ever forward 
like night before the dawn, carrying with them knowledge su{li. 
cient to cope with the savage occupants of the wilds they invad- 
ed, yet bearing into these few arts but such as still pertain to 
the primitiveraces of mankind.”—Again—“ Intellectually, he” 
(the primeval Celt of Britain) “appears to have been in nearly 
the lowest stage to which an intelligent being can sink; morally, 
he was the slave of a superstition, the grovelling character of 
which will be traced in reviewing his sepulchral rites ; physically, 
he differed little in stature from the modern inheritors of the 
same soil, but his cerebral development was poor, his head 
small in proportion to his body, his hands, and probably his 
feet” (not a certain physiological sequence) “also small; while 
the weapons with which he provided himself for the chase, and 
the few implements that ministered to his hmited necessities, in- 
dicate only the crude development of that inventive ingenuity 
which first distinguishes the reason of man from the instincts 
of the brutes.” In certain personal habits too—the inhabitants 
of Britain, at the time of the Roman Invasion and even up to the 
Conquest, retained indications of their Asiatic origin. The an- 
cient Britons, at least the people of the remote and more primitive 
Celtic tribes, as described by Cesar, Pomponius Mela, Claudius 
Ptolomieus, Strabo and others, were tall, corpulent, but ill made 
savages who went naked,—at all events to battle or to sacrifice; who 
scarified or tattooed their bodies with the figures of trees, birds 
and beasts which they rendered permanent by rubbing in the 
blue dye of the woad—whence the names of the Ceerulei Britanni, 
of Martial, and the Picti Britanm. They wore their hair long, 
and shaved every part of the body but the head and the upper lip. 
They were polygamists, and dealt in slaves. Among them, as 
among the Kasias and people of the Neilgherries of the present 
day, a family of brothers often had one wife in common. The Gauls, 
as described by Czsar, burnt their dead; so also, doubtless, did 
the Maritime Britons or Belgee whom Czesar conquered.* — Ac- 


* A very remarkable characteristic of the British Celts was that, al- 
though, latterly, hemmed within a very narrow territory by the Belge or 
Maritime Britons, they still held to their Nomadic habits. Diodorus des- 
cribes them as practising agriculture, gathering up corn and storing it up 
in the stalk in thatched houses, out of which * they plucked the old ears 
from day to day, and used them to make their food.” Their houses were 
mere temporary erections, formed in the forests, by enclosing a space with 


felled trees within which they made huts of reeds and logs, and sheds for 


their cattle,—‘ not intended to remain long.” So also is it with the * nbo- 
riginal” Nomade tribes of this Presidency. We read of the Kookies, 
by Chittagong, that—“ They live in constant apprehension of the 
approach of foes ; all of one tribe, being from five hundred to two thou- 
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cording to William of Malmesbury, the English, at the time of 
the Conquest, (probably following the customs of the Teutonic 
Indo-Europeans) loaded their arms with gold armille, and or- 
namented their skins with punctured designs. Vrom Giraldus 
Cambrensis we also learn a fact of no small historical signifi- 
cance,—viz. that, in the twelfth century, the Welsh cleaned their 
teeth,—assuredly not a characteristic national habit of any mo- 
dern European race. The Saxons were great bathers, both cold 
baths and warm appear to have been available in every house of 
the better class. Whether they learnt this salutary habit from 
the Danes, or from the Romans is still questioned.* If the latter, 
the practice must be considered with them as one of Indo-Ku- 
ropean origin. 

Dark as the religious prospects of India have now become, it 
was, undoubtedly, from this benighted land that the sages of 
Greece obtained the first elements of their philosophy and the 
early dawnings of that Platonism which must be regarded as 
the bridge which bore men, over the chasm of unbelief, from 

aod: 
Heathenism to Christianity—Mr. Blackwell is rather eloquent 
upon this theme : 

“ When we strive to pierce the mysterious gloom that shrouds an 

I 3 

infant world, it is the heaven-aspiring peaks of Central Asia,t 
that we first discern, illumined by those primeval myths which, 
like the dazzling coruscations of a polar winter, play fantastically 
amidst the night of ages, ere history’s dawn has yet streaked time’s 
hoary horizon with its earliest ray ; and when, at length, the opening 
morn dispels these visionary splendours, we behold the Juxuriant “( ? )”’ 
plains of the Ganges already occupied by an intelligent people with 
its philosophers and sages attempting, by rendering matter’ (ma- 
terial ?) “the shadowy phenomena of mind, to idealise the metem- 
psychosis of nature into an eternal self-emanating and self-absorbing 
unity. It is to these Hindoo sages that we are indebted for most 
of the philosophical and theological ideas that we still strive to 
sand in number, generally locate themselves together on the steepest 
and most inaccessible mountains, which they barricade with sharp bam- 
boo spikes”—Again,—‘‘ After four or five years’ tillage, the land becomes 
impoverished.” ‘ When the fertile soil is exhausted, oe migrate, 
hut seldom to a place of more than a day's journey. Their old buildings 
they take care to destroy lest the cattle should stray to them ; or, in time 
of war, they should afford protection to their enemies.” In a recent ar- 
ticle on the Gonds,—a very similar race (Friend of India—May 1st, 1856) 
we are told that these people, when —— do not strike. “ They burn 
their houses and their property, and emigrate beyond the reach of the 
oppressor.”’—Yet these two small tribes live within very narrow boundaries 
which are daily becoming more and more restricted ! 

* Wright's Domestic Manners of the English during the Middle Ages. 

+ The Himalaya, or Heavenly Mountains, the Sanskrit, Himala, cor- 
responding to the M. Gothic, Himins ; Alem, Himil ; Germ. Swed. and 
a Himmel; Old Norse, Himin; Dutch, Heme! ; Ang. Sax. Heofon. ; 
tng. Heaven. 
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5O2 THE ARIAN RACE. 


weave into a system that shall finally explain what we ought, 
this, to be aware will, for beings endow ed with our limited faculties, 
for ever remain inexplicab le, “It would, in fact, be easy to shew, 
were it not foreign to our purpose, how the me taphy sical speculations 
of these sages, ‘after being recast in a classie mold by Plato, were 
engrafted by the first Fathers of the Church on the primitive doe- 
trines of Christianity, through which they still exercise a powerful 
influence over the most civilized nations of the globe.” 


The Affinity between Hinduism and Druidism is a point which 
has o‘ten been so fully discussed that it needs not detain us long. 
The first reader of Ceesar’s Commentaries who placed his foot 
on the shores of Bengal must have been struck with the coinci- 
dence, when he found there a priesthood who, like the Druids, “ Act- 
ed in all sacred matters; attended to the sacrifices which were 
offered either by the tribe in general or by individuals; and an- 
swered all questions concerning their religion ; who always had 
a large number of young men as pupils, who treated them with 
the greatest respect; they being the judges in all controversies, 
whether public or private, assigning both rewards and punish- 
ments, and whoever refused to abide by their sentence, whether 
he were in a public or private station was forbidden to be present 
at the sacrifices of the gods; those who had thus been excom- 
municated being held as impious and profane, all avoiding them, 
no one either mecting or speaking to them lest they should be 
injured by their conta ion, every species of honor and even of 
justice being withheld from them.”—And when he observed too, 
that the rest of Cesar’s account of the Druids and of their tencts 
as nearly as possible represented the Brahminical Belief and Prac- 
tice ;—thus—“ The Druids enjoy peculiar privileges ; they are ex- 
empted from service in war, and from the payment of taxes ; 
they have also many other immunities which cause their order 
to become so numerous and influential; and young men are 
gladly placed with them by their parents and relations to learn 
their doctrines. In their schools, the pupils are said to learn 
by heart a large number of verses, and, in this way, some 
of their scholars pass twenty years in completing their edu- 
cation ; for it is unlawful to commit their doctrines to writing, 
though they are not ignorant of the art of writing; and for all 
purposes, both in their public and private reckonings, they 
make use of the Greek characters. It seems to me that they 
have two motives for this conduct; in the first place, they are 
unwilling that their tenets should become known to the vulgar ; 
and, secondly, they are afraid that their pupils will be less apt to 
cultivate their memorie s, if they trust to written ct aracters, 
which often have the effect of checking diligent study.’ 

“It is especially the object of the Druids to inculeate this,— 
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that souls do not perish, but, after death, pass imto other 
bodies ; and they consider that, by this belief more than any 
thing else, men may be led to cast away the fear of death, and 
to become courageous. They discuss, moreover, many points 
concerning the heavenly bodies and their motion, the laws 
of the universe and the world, the nature of things, the in- 
fluence and ability of the immortal gods ; and they mstruct 
the youth in these things. The whole nation of the Gauls is 
much addicted to religious observances, and, on that account, 
those who are attacked by any of the more serious diseases, 
and those who are involved in the dangers of warfare, either 
offer human sacrifices or make a vow that they will offer them ; 
and they employ the Druids to officiate at these sacrifices : for 
they consider that the favour of the immortal gods cannot be 
conciliated unless the life of one man be offered up for that of 
another ; they have also sacrifices of the same kind appointed 
on behalf of the estate.” 

When it was further shewn, by Vallancey, that the Hibernian 
Druids were acquainted with the Astronomical System of the 
Hindoos ;* when it is noticed that the Scandinavian theory of 
the earth,—which represents it to be a circular plain having the 
celestial mountain Asgaid, Caucasus, or Borz in its midst, 
supported by the Ash tree Yggdrassil whose root, whence the 
infernal rivers flow, is upheld by the ever-gnawing snake king, 
—is closely allied to the Puranic doctrine that the earth is a cir- 
cular plain, flat like a water-lily, with the mountain Soomeroo 
supporting heaven in its centre, the whole resting on the thou- 
sand heads of the infernal dragon Ananta; the Ganges flowing 
from under the feet of Vishnu at the Pole-star, and pervading the 
whole universe¢+ :—and when the knowledge was added that the 
language in which the priesthood of the Celts taught their 
acolytes was replete with Sanscrit materials :—it 1s not surprising 
that many should still believe that Druidism was merely a mo- 
dification of Hinduism introduced by the Asiatic emigrants 


from the land of Aryavata.t 


* Ward notices the curious fact that the modern Greenlanders, as well 
as the Chinese and the Hindus think that the sun or moon is being de- 
voured at the time of an eclipse, vol. 3, p. 73. 

+ Upon this point, compare Blackwell’s Edition of Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities, page 492, with an article on “ the Physical Errors of Hin- 
duism”, Calcutta Review, No. xxii. It is, however, but right to allow 
that Mr. Blackwell has rendered it probable (see page 489) that 
Finn Magnusen, upon whose description of the Scandinavians’ universe 
we have gone, must have somewhat “cooked” his Scandinavian 
theory of the earth, especially in the introduction of the “ heaven- 
aspiring hill in the centre,”—apparently to adapt it to the pattern of the 
Mythologies of Greece, Persia, and India. 

t See Mr. Blackwell's “ Critical Examination of the Leading Doctrines 
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We have already dwelt upon the evidences supporting the ge- 
nerally received opinion that the Celts, as well as the Allophylian 
races who preceded them were the descendants of more 
than one horde of Scythian emigrants. It is an interesting 
subject for enquiry,—what links are discoverable, connecting 
those Scythians with the people of the Indian continent. We 
have already seen that the Eastern and Southern limits of anci- 
ent Scythia were scarcely definable, but that they are considered 
to have extended, at least, as far as the Hindoo Kosh, Kashmere 
and Kufiristan—the countries of the white Hindoos of the present 
day ; and no archeologist needs to be reminded that a Scythian 
tribe conquered and occupied Northern India towards the end 
of the 2nd century before Christ. It has been argued* that the 
Brahmins took the Bull for the representation of the Deity (/) 
and that this old Mythology was perverted by the Greeks in 
confounding their Bacchus with Brahma. We have already no- 
ticed the care with which Pritchard has demonstrated that the 
Cimbri, who are shewn by Plutarch to have invaded Italy in the 
time of Caius Marius, were a Celtic people, who were at least 
allied to the inhabitants of Britain, and were probably early co- 
lonists of North Britain. Douglas, quoting Plutarch, shews 
that, when pouring into Italy, the Cimbri took a fortress on the 
other side of the Athesis; and, finding that the garrison had be- 
haved in a manner suitable to the known bravery of the Romans, 
they dismissed them on certain conditions, having first made 
them swear upon a brazen bull. In the battle that followed, 
this bull was taken among the spoils and carried to the house ot 
Catullus, as the first fruits of victory. This, Douglas adds, was 
evidently the bull of the very old Seythic worship and is, pro- 
bably, the clue which unravels the history of the Celts. The 
Cimbri, being conclusively a branch of the old Celts, must, this 
author holds, have retained this worship in all the countries 
they visited ; hence the vast stone monuments of pre-historic 
times, being peculiar to this old Seythie worship of Bacchus or 
Brahma, are found in all those regions where this universal and 
very ancient conquest extended.+ 


of the Scandinavian System of Mythology” appended to his edition of Mal- 
let, p. 480 for some interesting information relative to the belief in a Holy 
Trinity or Triad, having the conjoined attributes of Creator, Preserver 
and Destroyer, expressed in one of the Puranas and maintained by the 
Scandinavians in the latter ages of their Paganism. 

* Douglas, in Nenia Britannica, p. 186 citing Recherches sur l’Ong. et les 
Prog. des artes dela Greece, lib. 1, c. 2 ; and Diod. Siculus, lib. ii. p. 151. 

+ We quote the above arguments, on account of their great suggestive- 
ness, without by any means fully subscribing to them. Those who would 
trace them further, should refer to the Revd. James Douglas's “Disserta- 
tion on the Brass Instruments called Celts”, &c.in which much lavour 
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it is extensively believed by antiquarics that numerous evi- 
dences of the Worship of the Creative Principle, under its gross- 
est emblem, are discoverable in Europe. Considering the pre- 
valence of this hideous idolatry among the Egyptians and 
Greeks, it is, of course, by no means conclusive that the North- 
men had it handed down to them by their Eastern ancestors, even 
admitting that such worship ever had existence in Northern Eu- 
rope,—which we consider to be by no means proved. 

Few of our readers can be unaware that the Round Towers 
of Ireland have been stoutly held by General Vallancey and 
other subsequent Archzologists to be of EKastern—i. ec. of 
Persian, Indo-Scythian, or Buddhist origin. The question 
is far too extensive to admit of sifting in these pages, it 
will be found amply discussed, (but with a good deal of that 
arbitrary positiveness which is not inseparable even from the 
mild science of books in stones,) in the 2nd Section of Petrie’s 
“Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland anterior to the Anglo Nor- 
man Invasion.” We subscribe to Dr. Petrie’s opinion, in admitting 
that there is not sufficient evidence to prove that these Towers 
were built by an Eastern or even by a pre-historic people. Still 
many important facts, illustrative of our subject, occur in the 
discussion. Petrie dismisses the hypothesis of these Towers hav- 
ing been Phalli or Priapeia Templa with very unphilosophic 
contempt—as “one happily so absurd, and at the same time so 
utterly unsupported by authority or evidence worthy of atten- 
tion that he gladly passes it by without further notice”’,*—even 
though it has found a zealous supporter in the person of Sir 
William Betham—to whose Essay, presented to the Royal Irish 
Academy, we refer those of our readers who, more fortunate 
than ourselves, may have access to it. 

Several writers on Druidical Monuments have held that the 
gigantic unwrought stone pillars (Monoliths) found in various 
parts of Britain—such as the Rud stone in Yorkshire; the Hare 
stone in Cornwall; Harold’s stones at Trelech, Monmouthshire ; 
and the Devil’s Arrows, near Broughbridge,—are emblems of 
this kind.+ It is, however, now generally believed that these single 


and research have been devoted to the illustration of the Religion of the 
ancient Scythians; and, on the other hand, close attention should be paid 
to the vestiges of the Scythian Buddhist conquerors of Northern India,— 
for which see Major A. Cunningham’s Memoir on “Coins of Indian Bud- 
dhist Satraps,” Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xxiii. pp- 679 and 705 ; as 
well as Christian Lassen’s work, translated by Dr. Roer, in vol. ix. of the 
same journal. 

* Op. Citat. p. 109. 

t Mr. Higgins, in his work on the Celtic Druids, p. 209, observes that,— 
“ Throughout all the world, the first object of idolatry seems to have been 
a plain unwrought stone, as an emblem of the Generative or Procreative 


Jung, 1856. GG 
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stones are cither the remaims of Druidical circles or are sepulchral 
monuments. Paris shot his arrows at Achilles from behind the 
pillar placed on the tumulas raised over lus the son of Dar- 
danus of the ancient race of Troy ;* and innumerable M ono- 
liths, preciscly of this character, will be found above the native 
graves in the Cossiah Hills. Rowland mentions, in his “ Mona 
Antiqua,” that the Druids termed their sacred groves “ Liwyn,”’ 
which he considers to be derived from the original word A//un, 
which Christianity retained and the Christians applied to their 
own consecrated places and public oratories. Those groves were 
great enclosures of oak woods which always surrounded their 
most sacred places. And, from that ancient notion of Lian or 
Liwyn, as betokening a fence and enclosure, hetakesthe compound 
words Per-llan, Gwin-llan, Yd-llan, Cor-lan, and Glyn or Glan, 
a valley enclosed with wood, to have been origmally denomi- 
nated, It is just worthy of remark that, in the edition of 
this work belonging to the Caleutta Public Library, an an- 
notation of “ Ling” or “ Phallus’ has been placed against the 
word Liwyn wherever it occurs. Douglas certainly remarks 
that im or near every one of the plaees which, im his day, 
retained the name of Liwyann or groves, there were discover- 
able some remains of Drwidical worship ; either broken altars, 
pillars, or the remains of a Carnedd, or Cairn. 

Dr. Percy has remarked, truly enough, tothe effect that the nearer 
any two races of men approach to the state of savages, the more re- 
markably will their simple customs resemble each other ; and that 
all Pagan nations have sacrificed Human Victims. Still—in the 
close resemblance of the following details of Sacrificial Customs 
practised in Scandinavia and in Bengal, at an interval of nine hun- 
dred years,—there will, we think, be found somewhat more than 
accidental coincidence. It must be premised, that, up to a com- 
paratively recent period, Human Sacrifices used to be offered to 
the Hindoo goddess Kali, and that the ceremony, hereafter to be 
described, at which Ward was present, merely represented the 
Powers of Nature. In its origin, this seems to have been of a very simple 
and inoffensive character, though, at last, it came to be abused to the 
grossest and most superstitious purposes. In all parts of India, these 
kinds of stones are to be found under the name of Lingams ; many of them 
are of immense size andthey generally stand near some magnificent temple, 
It is probable that most of them, at least of those that are very ancient, 
were themselves the first objects of adoration and that the temples were 
built near to them as in a place of peculiar sanctity.” Douglas believed, 
upon searcely suflicient evidence, that asmall silver pendant, figured in p. 
21 of his * Nenia’, found in an English Barrow was a kind of Phallus— 
referring to Cal Rhodiginus who cites Eustachius, lib. iv. ¢. xv 
* Phallum etiam dicimus in Galex fronte prominens ornamentum, sive 


clavi sint, prelucidi sive seuta quedam brevia admodum,” 
* The Graphic Illustrator, p. 73. 
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human butchery enjomed in the Kalika Puran.* Mallet thus 
describes the ceremonies which attended Human Sacrifices in 


Norway and Sweden :— 

“ These abominable sacrifices were accompanied with various cere- 
monies. When the victim was chosen, they conducted him to- 
wards the altar where the sacred fire was kept burning night and 
day ; it was surrounded with all sorts of iron and brazen vessels. 
Among them one was distinguished from the rest by its superior 
size; in this they received the blood of the victims. When they 
offered up animals, they speedily killed them at the foot of the 
altar ; then they opened. their entrails to draw auguries from them, 
as among the Romans ; afterwards they dressed the flesh to be served 
up in a feast prepared for the assembly. {ven horse flesh was 
not rejected, and the chiefs of them ‘at it as well as the people. 
But, when they were disposed to sacrifice men, those whom they 
pitched upon were laid upon a great stone, where they were inst utly 
either strangled or knocked on the head. The bodies were after- 
wards burnt, or suspended in a sacred grove near the temple. Part, 

the blood was sprinkled upon the people, part of 1t upon the 
sacred grove ; with the same they also bedewed the images of the 
gods, the altars, the benches and walls of the temple both within 
and without. Near the temple of Upsal, there was a grove of this 
sort, of which every tree and leaf was regarded as the most sacred 
thing in the world.+ This, which was named Odin’s grove, was 
full of the bodies of men and animals who had been sacrificed. In 
whatever manner they immolated men, the priest took care, in con- 
secrating the victim, to pronounce certain words, as, “I devote 
thee to “Odin, - ae ‘send thee to Odin.”’ Or, “ I devote thee for a 
good harvest ; for the return of a fruitful season.’’ The ceremony 
concluded with feasting, in which they displayed all the magnificence 
known in those times.—They drank immode rately.”’ 

When it is borne in mind that, according to Wilford, (quoting the 
Kdda,) “The new A?sir, Asa, or Godlike men from the ast, took 
to the ‘mselves the names of the ancient ones and gave themselves 
out to be the real Ase or gods, and that Odin was” (proba- 


bly) “ one of these”’,—t it will not be surprising to find that the 


* The Kalika Puran enjoins that, through the sacrifice of human 
beings, Princes obtain Bliss, Heaven, and ‘Vietory over their Enemies. 
So, without any research, we find it stated by Mallet that the first king 
of Vermaland, (a petty king of a province of Sweden) was burnt in honour 
of Odin, to put an end to a great dearth. Earl Hakon, of Norway, 
offered his son in sacrifice to obtain of Odin the Victory over the Jons- 
burg pirates, and Aun, King of Sweden, devoted to Odin the blood 
of his nine sons (the Hindoos of old and the Khonds of the present day 
a victims by ¢hrees,) to prevail on that god to prolong his life, 
page 112.) 

t+ See Sleeman’s “Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official” for 
an account of a sacred Indian grove in which every leaf bore the name 
of the Deity. 

+ The history of the reputed founder of the ancient Scandinavian religion 
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sacrifices of the North and of the East correspond in pearly 
every detail. The Rudhiradhyaya, or Sanguinary Chapter of the 
Kalika Puran (of which, it must be remembered, there is no reason 
for supposing that Mr. Mallet had ever heard) taught that various 
animals, as well as blood drawn from the offerer’s own body 
were proper oblations to the Deity. By a Human Sacrifice, how- 
ever, Devi was pleased one thousand years, and by the sacrifice 
of three men one hundred thousand years. The human victim 
was to be immolated at a place of worship, or a cemetery where 
dead bodies were burned, or at a temple of Kamachya, or on a 
mountain. The vessel in which the blood was to be presented was, 
according to the circumstances of the offerer, of gold, silver, copper, 
brass or leaves sewed together, &c. and various auguries were 
drawn from the motions of the head and body of the dying victim. 
[Amongthe Abors, of North Assam, there is always a ‘ Deodur”— 
i, e. avillage priest or chief Augur,—whose office is to foretel events 
by the examination of the entrails of birds and by other means.* | 
A Horse was offered only at the Aswamedha Sacrifice. The head 
and blood of the victim were to be presented to the idol with 
certain exact ceremonies. The sacrificer was to sprinkle some 
of the blood on the ground as an offering to the deities. The 
victim was to be consecrated by muntras, or prayers, addressed 
to him, or rather to the deities presiding over different parts of 
his body. In like manner, the animal sacrificed was always 
invoked ;—thus, in sacrificing a buffalo, the sacrificer exclaimed.— 
“ O steed of death, of exquisite and unperishable form, produce 
me long life and fame ; salutation to thee, oh, buffalo !” The 
Khonds, the last of the Indian races among whom Human 
Sacrifices have been practised systematically, appear to have 


is now generally held to be of very doubtful authenticity. Mallet says 
that this worthy (whose real name was Sigge, son of Fridulph ; but who 
assumed that of Odin,—his god) was chief of the Esir (whence Ase) whose 
country appears to have been situated between the Caspian and the Euxine 
Seas. Mithridates, fleeing into the wilds of Seythia, drew Pompey after him 
and endeavoured to arm all the barbarous nations of that country against 
the Roman power ; but these hordes all yielded before the military genius 
of Pompey. Sigge was of this number, he was obliged to seek, in the Far 
North, a refuge from the vengeance of the Romans. Mallet believed that 
either he, or his fathers, or the authors of his religion came from some 
country of Scythia or from the borders of Persia. According to Scho- 
ning, Odin invaded Scandinavia forty years before the Christian era. How- 
ever doubtful the authenticity of the Sagas upon which Odin’s history 
are founded may be, it must remain as an unquestionable fact that the 
Language, Religion, and Customs of the Scandinavians were formed upon 
East ern models. me 

* Capt. E. T. Dalton’s Account of a Visit to the Abors in 1590.— 
Select. from the Records of the Bengal Government, No. XXIII. p. 160. 

Auguries by the examination of the intestines of fowls and the livers 
of other animals are common among the Garos and Gonds. 
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invariably immolated their victims with a view to appease the 
malign spirits of the earth and to obtain plentiful harvests.* 
The resemblance between these and the Scandinavian immola- 
tions is rendered complete by Capt. Dalton’s observation that, 
among the Abors, as with the generality of hill clans, a sacri- 
fice to the gods is nothing more than an excuse for a debauch. 
Even up to the present day, Human Sacrifices have been per- 
petrated in India with more or less accurate observance of the 
above rules of the Sanguinary Chapter.t 

Ward has described one of the sacrificial festivals of Kalee, of 
which he was an eyewitness, as follows :—“ The buildings where 
the worship was performed were raised on. four sides with an area 
in the middle. The image was placed at the north end, with the 
face to the south; and the two side rooms, and one of the end 
rooms, opposite the image, were filled with spectators. In the 
area were the animals devoted to sacrifice, and also the execu- 
tioner and about twenty persons to throw the animal down and 
hold it in the post while the head was cut off. The goats were sac- 
rificed first, then the buffaloes, and last of all two or three rams. 
In order to secure the animals, ropes were fastened round their 
legs ; they were then thrown down, and the neck placed in a 
piece of wood fastened into the ground, and made open at the 
top like the space between the prongs of a fork. After the ani- 
mal’s neck was fastened in the wood, by a peg which passed 
over it, the men who held it pulled forcibly at the heels ; while 
the executioner, with a broad heavy axe, cut off the head at one 
blow. The heads were carried in an elevated posture by an atten- 
dant, (dancing as he went) the blood running down him on all sides 
into the presence of the goddess”. The heads and blood of the ani- 
mals, as well as various meat offerings, are presented, with incan- 
tations as a feast to the goddess ; after which clarified butter is 
burnt on a prepared altar of sand”.§ Ward says that none of the 
Ilindus eat the sacrificed buffaloes except the shoemakers, but 
that the father of the king of Nuddea (in 1822,) killed no less 
than 65,535 animals, in one festival to Doorga. He loaded boats 
with the bodies and sent them to the neighbouring brahmins, but 
they could not devour them fast enough, and a great number were 
thrown away. In some places, Ward found that the wild hog is 
offered to Doorga by the lowest castes who, among other offer- 


* See Selections from the Records of the Government of India, (Home 
Department), 1854. : 

+ Chevers’ Medical Jurisprudence in Bengal and the N. W. Provinces. 
—‘* Human Sacrifice’, p. 237. : ‘ ; 

t In sacrifices to Doorga, the blood of the victim’s body is drained into 
an earthen vessel with a plantain in it placed on a plantain leaf,—this 
vessel and the head are then laid before the image. 

§ Vol. 3 of Edition of 1822, p. 116. 
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Ines, present spirituous liqnors to the eoddess. At the end 6 | 
the ceremonies, those persons cook and cat the flesh, drink the 
spirits and then, in a state of intoxication, the men ane women 
danee together and commit the greatest indecencies. — In his re- 
marks on the Kalee Poojah, he states that, after the sacrifices, the 
brahmins, and then the family and other guests are entertained - 
when the spirituous liquors which have been presented to the 
goddess are drunk privately by those who are in the seeret. The 
festival closes with dances and songs before the goddess. In the 
Doorga Pooja, he says, the multitude, rich and poor, daub their 
hodies all over with the mud formed with the blood collected 
where the animals are slain, and dance like furies on the 
spot. In lke manner, in one of the temples of Teeland, 
brazen vase, m which the blood of the victims was reeeived, was 
placed on the altar. Beside it stood a brush which they made 
use of to sprinkle the blood upon the bystanders. Here then 
we have, from the Hindu Scripture and from an eyewitness, des 
criptions of Sacrifices in India which, down to the minutest det: ils 
of ceremonial observance, precise ly resemble those performed, 
eighteen hundred years ago, m Seandinavia, by the Kastern fol- 
lowers of Odin! 

Before leaving this subject, we must be allowed to draw one 
more singularly marked illustration from the customs of the Sou- 
thals, a ‘wandering race of “aborigines,” evidently Mongolians, 
who, some years since, were allowed by the Goverament to oc- 
cupy the low country at the base of the Rajmchal Hills,—whence, 


Just at present, they are very likely to be expelled again. Cap- 


tain Sherwill thus describes a Sonthal sacrifice* :— 

* Close to my tent, | witnessed a sample of their religion, as connect- 
ed with their harvest rejoicings ; if was a wild and extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. Two men with dishevelled hair and with their heads hang- 
ing down as if in the attitude of deep thought, sat under a small shed 
a few hundred vards from the village ; a drummer was beating furiou- 
ly on a Sonth: al kettle-drum, who gave an extra thump on his instru- 
ment as oceasional offerings of eran in small leaf bowls were prese nted 


by various Sonthals from the village, to a small stone”) Lingam / 
“erected in front of the shed; when the number of offerings had reach- 


ed about fifty, the two men under the shed, who L now perceived 
were shaking as if possessed with a violent ague, commenced shrick- 
ing in a horrid manner ; several Sonthals immediate ‘ly rushed forward 
and mmnal asking the shaking men v erg questions, Which were 
sometimes answered by words, but oftener by loud screams ; a favour- 
able crisis appeared to have arrived, : is, at last, both the men, springing 
up trom the ground with the most “de moniacal vells and fearful bodi- 
ly econtortions, led out a small black male kid, whose head, at one 


* Notes upon a Tour through the Rajmehal Hills, Journal of th 
Asiatic Society, vol. xx. p. St. 
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stroke of a sword, one of the mad or possessed men severed from its 
body ; before the body could fall to the ground, the second screamer, 
who held the string that was tied round the kid’s neck, rushed for- 
ward and caught it in his arms ; lifting it off the ground with his 
left hand, he grasped the neck with the right hand so as to check 
the flow of blood from the severed arteries, he then walked up to 
the small leaf dishes containing the offerings, withdrew his right 
hand and from the spouting arteries filled the cups as the flow of 
blood would permit ; the body and limbs of the kid writhing convuls- 
ing a great portion of the time. Having finished this disgusting scene, 
a question was again put by the Mangi (Chief) of the village to the 
sacrificer as to whether the deity was pleased, and whether he was 
ready for the dance ; the answer was in the affirmative ; upon which 
one of the possessed men had a green bamboo placed in his two hands 
which were raised high in the air over his head ; and, the word being 
given by the Mangi to go and call out the villagers to drink and dance 
in honor of their deity, the man tore away at a furious pace, his hands 
over his head, screaming in a most horrid manner. The villagers re- 
ceived the summons and repaired, male and female ; to join in the dance 
which took place at the place of sacrifice.* I subsequently ascertained, 
that the shaking fits betokened excessive thought or contemplation, 
and that men fast for two, three, and even for ten days to bring 
themselves into a state of half wildness, during which period they are 
supposed to answer any questions put to them, not through their own 
power, or their own knowledge, but through the power of the deity 
possessing them.” 

The above details, are deserving of close attention of the bar- 
harous rites of one of the most obscure and contemptible of 
savage hordes seeing that they imvolve the leading features 
of the Sacrificial Customs at once of the Scandinavians, the Hin- 
dus, and the Shamans of Northern Asia.t 


* This passage will remind every one who has read ‘‘The Lady of the 
Lake” of the Fiery Cross by which the chieftains of the Gael used to 
summon their clans.—A cross of light wood was made, its extremities 
were seared in the fire and extinguished in the blood of a goat ;—it was 
delivered to a swift and trusty messenger, who ran full speed with it 
to the next hamlet, where he presented it to their principal person with a 
single word implying the place of rendezvous. This custom, Scott adds, 
was, like many others, common to the Highlanders and the Scandinavi- 
ans. The latter used a staff of three hands’ length as the signal for gather- 
ings. So also the Anglo Saxons broke sheaves of arrows and sent the frag- 
ments from thegn to thegn as an announcement that the War-Fyrd had 


commenced. It is a fact worthy of notice here that the Sonthals have, 


both before and sinee their settlement in the Damun-i-koh, been always 
more or less in contact with the Koles, of Singbhoom, whose name, at least, 
has already been shown to be identical with A’e/// or Cael, Celt or Gael. 

+ Pritchard’s Sketch of the Religion of the “ Aborigines” of England,— 
Mongolians, as we believe, of Northern Scythia, not improbably derived 
from a stock cognate to that of these Sonthals,- deserves attention 
here. © Among the Allophylian nations, a rude and sensual gupersti- 
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A reverence for ‘Trees has formed part of the religion of 
nearly all heathen nations. The Jewish perverts of Isaiah’s 
time, imitating the idolatries of their neighbours, fell down 
before strange gods on the mountains and under the high 
trees. The Romans had their Dryads and their Hamadryads, 
their shades of Egeria and Dodona. The Celt, the Teuton, 
aud the Sclavonian alike revered the oak, and worshipped 
m groves. It is well worthy of remark how strongly this 
belief in Tree Spirits dwells among the superstitions of the 
“ Aborigines” of India, especially among those who inhabit 
the lime of country which extends from the confines of Assam 
bordering on Thibet, on the North, Southward to Rangoon. Thus 
Capt. Dalton, in his recent Account of the Abors, already cited, 
mentions that losses of children (who are probably kidnapped) 
are frequent among this primitive people. They assert that thie 
“ Deos” (spirits) Aide them. They say that, in the event of the first 
search proving unsuccessful, it is their practice to cut down 
large trees in the forest. This mode of retaliation immediately 
cuuses a commotion amongst the “ Deos.” “ What’s the row 
now” says one, “ Oh,” replies another, “ the Padam have lost 
a child.’ “ Then who has got it, give it up quick, or the 
rascals won’t leave us a tree.’ Then the child is found in 
the fork of a tree or some other out of the way place.* — In his 
Account of the Island of Chedooba,—inhabited by Mughs, 
at what may be considered to be the Southern extremity of this 
line, —Captain Halstead mentions that no Mugh will travel alone 
inthe dark, nor even on moonlight nights, for fear of evil spirits, 
or Naths; but that, when tegether, “ three Mughs will face 
the devil.’ Nothing but positive orders and the presence of the 
Kuropeans would induce them to trespass on many of the hill 
tops which were inhabited, they said, by these demons.t With 


tion prevailed, which ascribed life and mysterious powers to inanimate 
objects. The religion of fetises, of charms, and spells, and talismans 
was in the hands, not of a learned caste, the twice born sons of Brahma, 
but of Shamans or Sorcerers who, by cutting themselves with knives, 
hy whirling and contortions assumed the appearance of something pre- 
ternatural and portentous, and impressed the multitude with the belief 
that they were possessed by demons. Of this latter description were 
the wizards of the Finns and Lappes, the Angekoks of the Esquimaux ; 
and such are the Shamans of all the countries in Northern Asia, where 
neither Buddhism nor Islam has yet penetrated. 

* The Kacharis, who inhabit a district further South, are said, by 
Captain Fisher, to be in the habit of performing a sacrifice before a bam- 
boo planted in the ground, into which, it is maintained, the power 
worshipped enters, on being duly propitiated, and causes the boughs 
to bend in token of his approbation. This custom is also common to 
the Tipperas, and the Cookies—still further South. 

¥* The Spirits of the Earth” (says Nash, in his Pierce Pennilesse his Sup- 
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the Europeans, however, they would advance fearlessly, and did 
not hesitate to fell the trees, the blame of such sacrilege being 
always laid upon their visitors, in direct apostrophe to the sup- 
posed injured inhabitants. On fellmg any very large tree, one 
of the party at work on it was always ready prepared with a 
ereen sprig, Which he ran aud placed in the centre of the stump 
the instant the tree fell, as a propitiation to its spirit which had 
been dislodged so roughly, pleading at the same time the orders 
of the strangers for the work. In clearing one spot, a Chuppras- 
sie, who had been sent with the labourers, had to take a dha (bill- 
hook) and fell the first tree himself, before a Mugh would make 
a stroke, and was considered to bear all the odium of the work 
with the disturbed spirits, till the arrival of the Europeans 
relieved him of the burden. On such occasions, with their ac- 
customed cheerfulness, the whole body would join in the laugh at 
the folly of their own superstitious fears, of which they, latterly, 
scemed half ashamed.* It cannot fail to be remarked that, here, 
as among all other nations, the Wood Spirits are regarded as 
supernatural beings of very little power either for good or evil.+ 
plication to the Devell, p. 34.)” keepe for the most part in forests and 
woods, and are to hunters much noyance ; and sometime in the broad fields 
where they leade travellers out of the right way, or fright men with de- 
formed apparitions, or make ther run mad through excessive melancholy, 
like Ajax 'Telamonius.,..The under-earth spirits are such as lurk in dens and 
little cavernes of the earth, and hollow crevices of mountains, that they 
may dive into the bowels of the earth at their pleasure....'They daunce in 
rounds in pleasant lands and green meddowes, with noyses of musick and 
minstralsie, and vanish away when any comes neer them.”’ 

* Journal of the Asiatic Socy. vol. x. 1841, p. 430.—Grimm, in his 
German Mythologic, quoted by Wright, alludes to the prevalence in Ku- 
rope, even at the present time, of legends and popular traditions of the 
most grotesque description connected with Trees that are venerable for 
their age and magnitude. (With us the “ Spirit’s Blasted Tree”, at Nanneu 
in Wales, and Herne’s Oak in Windsor Forest, are of this kind). Grimm 
shews that, in the earlier ages of Western paganism, such trees 
were universally the objects of superstitious reverence. When St. 
Boniface, sometime between the years 725 and 731, and during the 
reign of Charles Martel, visited the Hessians he found that, though 
the greater number of them had embraced the Christians’ faith, 
there were still many who followed their old idolatry. By the ad- 
vice of the converted Hessians, he resolved on cutting down “ an 
oak of wonderful magnitude” which stood in a place called Gaesmere (Geis- 
mar) and to which their pagan forefathers had given a name which signi- 
fied the Ouk of Jupiter (Thor’s Oak ¥) ~The work of felling this vast tree 
was commenced in presence of a vast crowd of spectators many of them 
pagans, who believed that their oak would be proof against the axe, and 
who seemed to regard this trial as a test of the superiority of one religion 
over the other. But the Oak of Jupiter bowed and fell with a terrible crash, 
and hundreds of its worshippers became Christians on the spot.—The Life of 
St. Amandus, A. D. 674, speaks of trees dedicated to demons (arbores 
ite craal da monibus dedicate.) 


f Letters on Demonology and Witcheraft, p. 111. 
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So Scott tells us that the Oarisk of the Celts (a satvr or wood eh) 


lin whose form ts like that of Pan) was a creature by no means pe- 
culiarly malevolent, or formidably powerful ; but rathera melan- 
choly spirit which dwelt im wildernesses far removed from 
men. If, he adds, we are to identify him with the Brown Dwarf 
of the Border Moors, the Ourisk has a mortal term of Life 
and a hope of salvation, as mdeed the same high claim was 
made by the satyr who appeared to St. Anthony. 

The resemblance between a very large proportion of the Lower 
Superstitious Beliefs and Practices of the Hindus and those 
handed down among the less educated classes of the Celtie and 
‘Teutonic Races amounts nearly to identity. Care, however, is 
needed to distinguish the Mahomedan from the true Hindu or 
Buddhist customs, and the exercise of this caution will frequently 
lead the enquirer into some curious and difficult archeological 
enquiries. Thus, Ward mentions that, in Bengal, a person some- 
times takes one of the bamboos which has been used to keep 
down a dead body during its imeremation ; and, making a bow 
and arrow with it, repeats muntras, or incantations, over it. He 
then makes an image of his enemy with clay, and lets fly 
the arrow into it. The person whose image is thus pierced is 
suid to be immediately seized with a pain in the breast. This 
superstition is also prevalent among the Rajpoots. When we 
read that, in the year 1588, Katherine Lady Fowlis was tried for 
accomplishing the death of her step-son by unlawful arts, among 
which were stated the procuring of two elf arrow heads which, 
being attached to shafts, were shot against the image of her step- 
son, by which shots it was broken ; and when it is further borne 
in mind that these “elf arrow heads” are relies of the earliest 
archeological period or “ Age of Stone” of Northern antiquarians, 
it becomes but natural to guess that this highly prevalent super- 
stition was learnt by the Celts from their Asiatic forefathers. 
Ou pursuing our enquiry, however, and finding that this devilry 
is also well known to the Mussulmauns of the Deecan,* we 

* Dr. Herklotts, in his customs of the Mussulmauns of India, gives 
the following Mahomedan recipe for “ slating” an absent foe. ** With some 
earth taken out of a grave, or the earth of the Hindu musan (the burn- 
ing place of the dead,) he is to make a doll about a span long, more or 
less ; and repeating the Svora-e-ul/um turkyf, with the name of its accom- 
panying demon, or the Tube, reversed (the English witches used to 
repeat prayers backwards. Butler, in Hudibras, Part i. ¢. i. p. 3b, 
refers to this:— 

“Te that gets her by heart must say her 
Backwards—like a witch’s prayer,’) 
or the Chayhul qaf over twenty-one small thin wooden pegs, and repeat- 
ing it three times over each peg. he is to strike them into different 
parts of the body of the image.” * The image is then to be shrouded 1m 
the manner of a human corpse, conveyed to the cemetery, and buried 
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become justified in doubting whether onr ancestors did not learn 
it, as they did the art of horoseopy and the games of cards, either 
from the Moors of Palestine or from the Arabian doctors of South- 
ern Spain. We have already shewn, however, that the Mussulmauns 
of India are not unwilling to imitate the Hindus in many of their 
superstitious practices ; and, on the other hand, there are ample 
grounds for the conclusion that, long before the Mahomedans 
entered India, the Hindu sages had become conversant with 
much of the lore of the Arabians.* 

So again, in regard to the custom of Judicial Ordeal, we 
find preeisely the same tests of guwilt prevalent among the 
Anglo Saxons, and in the Courts of the Hindu potentates 
of the present century. The Mussuimaun  thief-catchers 
of India practise, im common with the Hindus, — certain 
ordeal tricks, such as throwing paste balls containing — the 
names of the suspected parties mto water, on which that of 
the guilty one floats alone.+ Still the ligher forms of Ordeal 


in the name of the enemy who, (it is believed) will positively die after 
it.’ By a different method, the earthen image is to be struck with a 
sword or with an arrow from a blow, p. 346. 

The following is another striking illustration of the prevalence of 
Mussulmaun superstitions inthe North. Sir Walter Scott mentions that, 
inthe Highlands, a woman in travail is considered to be safe, if'a piece of 
cold iron is put into the bed (Demonology, p. 159). So also, according to 
Herklotts (page 3) it is usual among the Mussulmauns of the Deccan to 
place beside the bed of a woman recently confined, a dirk, knife or other 
weapon, to ward off the influence of misfortune and apparitions. A similar 
practice exists in the North-western Provinces. 

* Colonel Low (principally quoting Wilford’s admirable paper on the 
First Introduction of Christianity into India. As. Researches, vol. x. 
p. 103, et Seq.) enumerates several of the evidences upon’ which it 
hecomes probable that the Hindus learnt much of their religious system 
from the great Western Nations of antiquity. Thus the embassies from 
Porus to Augustus, and from Pandion king of the Southern parts of the 
Peninsula sufficiently attest the intercourse 24 years B. C. at least. In the 
year of Christ 50, there were astrologers from India practising their 
profession at Rome ; and, in the ‘first centuries of the Christian era’, 
the Hindus (or rather, as he supposes, the brahmans) sent many embassies 
to the Greeks and Romans, al some of these reached Spain, Alexandria, 
and Egypt. Dr. Buchanan aequaints us that certain Jain tribes affirm 
that they eame from Arabia. ‘To this day,” (1811,) wrote Wilford, 
* there are certainly followers of Bralima, and bralhmans in Arabia,—where 
many old names of places are Sanscrit or Hindi.” Finally, we are told that, 
ata much later period, Indian doctors pursued their studies at the Hos- 
pitals of Bagdad. It appears to have been only the late advance of 
Mahomedanism that put a stop to the constant intercourse which, from 
a very remote period, had been kept up between India and the Western 
hations. 

+ This is also a practice common among the Rajpoots. A cu- 
rious trick of this kind, whieh partakes of the characters of Table- 
Turning, is mentioned by Herklotts. Some lJamp-black is applied 
to the bottom of a bell-metal cup. A number of boys are assembled 
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are certainly not of Mahomedan origm. <A full description 
of the nine kinds of Ordeal practised by the Hindoos has been 
given by Ward.* We can only pomt out a few of the mi- 
nute detailsin which the Ordeals of the Anglo Saxons and those 
of the Hindoos precisely correspond. One of the commonest 
Ordeals of the Saxons was that by Fire. Edward the Confessor 
compelled his mother, Queen Emma, to walk between heated 
ploughshares. Persons of inferior rank handled hot tron or 
plunged their hands into boiling water. “ If, at the end of certain 
days,” says Mallet, “ there remained any marks of fire on the 
hands or feet, the accused was judged guilty ; if not, he was 
acquitted.” There is reason to think,” “he adds, “ that, not- 
withstanding they took all possible precaution, they also had 
recourse to certain preservatives against the effects of fire,— 
perhaps the same that mountebanks in our times make use 
of as oft as they amuse the people with spectacles of the same 
kind. So also the Hindoos have their trial by Fire and by 
Boiling Oil” Forbes mentions, in his Oriental Memoirs,+ 
that, in Malabar, “ when a man accused of a capital crime 
chooses to undergo the Ordeal Trial, he is closely confined for 
several days, his right hand and arm are covered with thick 
wax-cloth, tied up and scaled in the presence of proper officers, 
to prevent deceit: in the English districts, the covering was 
(in Forbes’s time) always scaled with the Company’s arms, and 
the prisoner placed under an European guard. At the time 
fixed for the Ordeal, a cauldron of oil is placed over a fire ; 
when it boils, a piece of money is dropped into the vessel ; the 
prisoner’s arm is unsealed, and washed in the presence of his 
judges and accusers: during this part of the ceremony, the 
attendant brahmins supplicate the deity. On receiving their be- 
nediction, the accused plunges his hi ind into the boiling fluid, and 
takes out the coin, ‘The arm is afterwards again scaled up, un- 
til the time appointed for re-examination : the sea} is then bro- 
ken ;—if no blemish appears, the prisoner is declared imnocent ; 
if the contrary, he suffers the punishment due to his crime.” 
The whole ceremony was evidently a juggler’s trick, (with which 


every mountebank is acquainted ,)t in the hands of the Brahmins, 
and are directed to place their hands one by one upon it. Whatever 
hoy he may be, on the placing of whose hands the cup begins to move, 
the thief-eatcher keeps his hi ands on those of the boy, and says, ‘* May 
the cup move towards him who is the thief ; or, may it go to the place 
where the property is concealed ;’—and there is no doubt, but it will 
happen as he wishes. 

* Vol. of Ed. of 1822, p 54. 

+ Vol. )p: Ol, 
~ One of ‘i greatest professors of Fire Eating, about thirty years 


+ 
ago, Was Signora Giraldelli, neterious as * The English } Salamander. She 
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who got a feast at the expense of the prisoner’s friends when he 
was brought off unscathed.* The Koles or Coils (the striking 
resemblance of many of whose superstitious practices to those 
of the Celts will be shewn hereafter) adopted these modes 
of fiery ordeal. The accused had either to dip his hand ito boil- 
ing ghee or water, or stand upon a red-hot koolharee (shovel).+ 

The Anglo Saxons had their ordeal by the Corsned, or 
eursed bread. “ The corsned or morsel of execration,” says 
Blackstone, ‘ is a_ piece of cheese or bread, of about an 
ounce in weight, which was cousecrated with a form of exor- 
cisms, desiring of the Almighty that it might cause convulsions 
and paleness, and find no passage if the man was really guilty ; but 
might turn to health and nourishment, if he was innocent.’ } 
Karl Goodwyn, according to Henry of Huntingdon and other au- 
thorities, was seized with death in the moment of using the ad- 
juration—“ May this crumb of bread choke me,’’$ In like manner 
the Hindus have their Koshu and Tundoolu Ordeals. In thre 
former, after worship, sacrifice, and purification the person takes 
part of a libation, and sips it up, praying that, if he be guilty, this 
water may bring on him the greatest injuries ; and that, if inno- 
ecnt, it may be as the water of life. If, in seven days, the accused 
meet with no trouble or sickness, he is declared innocent. In 
the latter, after the same ceremonies, the ofliciating Brahmin 
causes the accused to eat three handfuls of wet rice, which has 
been offered to some deity, with the usual imprecations, and to 
spit on a leaf of the Ficus Indicus, when, if he throw up blood, 


pores plates of hot iron over her legs ; stood bare-foot on a plate of red- 
1ot iron, drew the same plate over her hair and across her tongue (the 
Phalu, or cow stealer’s ordeal of the Hindoos) washed her hands in boil- 
ing oil and in aqua-fortis—took up molten lead with her fingers and 
put it into her mouth, producing the lead again with the impression of 
her teeth upon it. She had hosts of successful imitators who frequented 
every fair in the country. M. Chabert, played the same tricks in 1826, 
A proof of the conversance of the Natives of India with these tricks is 
found in the amusing journal of his travels kept by Hajee Abdun Nubee, 
of Kabul, who, wishing to astonish some of the Natives of Baloochisthan, 
shewed them how well he had learnt, in Hindoostan, to hold ignited 
charcoal in his mouth, which he had first washed carefully with akrkorah 
root and sal ammoniae.” As. Socy’s. Trans. for 1844, p. 696.—An expla- 
nation of some of these Fire Tricks, from Albertus Magnus, will be found 
in Hone’s Every Day Book, vol. i. p. 774. 

Ward, Op. Citat. p. 58. 

Tickell. 

Commentaries, vol. 4, p. 345. 

S$ Sowe are told that one Joan Flower,—having been examined at Lin- 
coln, in 1618, for witcheraft against the family of Francis Karl of Rutland,— 
‘called for bread and butter, and wished it might never go through her 
if she were guilty ; and, upon mumbling it in her mouth, she never spoke 
more, but fell down ; and died as she was carried to Lincoln Jail” .—(Z/one). 
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he is pronounced guilty ; if not, he rewards the bralmiuns.* Fork) 

relates that, having been robbed at Baroche, he, at the solicitatioy 
of his servants, had recourse to this high!y physiological ordeal, 
Mach of the persons present put a few grains of rice into his 
mouth: it being previously imtimated that from the mouth of 
the innocent the rice would come out a milky liquid, from the 
guilty a dry powder. All were of the milky party, except the 
man who was subsequently proved to ha:e been the thief ;—with 
him it remained a dry powder, notwithstanding a number of 
fruitless efforts to liquefy itt In their Water Ordeal, the 
Saxons bound the suspected person with cords and withis 
and cast him into deep water, if he sunk,—that is if the genus 
of the water received him into its bosom,—it declared him 
to be innocent; if it rejected him,—if he swam upon the sur- 
face,—he was looked upon as convicted of the crime.{ — In the 
similar Hindu ordeal the accused proceeds to a pool of clean 
water. While one shoots an arrow he descends up to the mid- 
dle in the water and immerses himself. If he be able to remain 
under water till a person has leisurely walked to the place where 
the arrow fell, he is declared innocent, if not, he is considered 
guiltv.§ It is not a little singular also that the swimming of 
witches should be a practice common to the English and the 
Hindus. With our enlightened progenitors, the witch was strip- 
ped naked and cross bound, the right thumb to the left toe and 
the left thumb to the right toe. In this state, she was thrown 
ito a pond or river, in which, if guilty, it was thought impos- 
sible for her to sink.€] So also we are told that the Rajpoot Bhoo- 
meas confine the suspected witch up to the neck im one side of 
a common canvas pack-saddle, in the other side of which are sewn 
up two and a half cakes of raw dung ; she is then thrown into 
a deep pool, should she sink, she 1s sometimes saved ; but, if 


* Ward, vol. 1, p. 56. 
+ Vol. i. p. 483. 
} Northern Antiquities, vol. xx. 

§ Ward, Op. Citat. A practice similar to this, and which will remind 
many of our readers of an amusement common among English  clod- 
poles, is deseribed by Major Yule ( Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xii. 
p. 612) as having been, at one time, customary among the Kasias. 
In doubtful law cases, the opponents, with much ceremony, plunged 
their heads under water on opposite sides of a consecrated pool, and he 
gained the day who remained longest under water. It appears to have 
been lawful to use the services of practised attorneys or proxies in this 
mode of trial. The last case of this ordeal, between parties belonging to 
Cherra Poonjee was fatal to both plaintiff and defendant. 

“ Brand's Popular Antiquities, Bohn’s Ed. vol. iii. p. 21.—We believe 
that the last murder of a reputed witch in England occurred at Great 
Paxton, in Huntingdonshire, in 1808. The woman, Ann Izzard, escaped 
“swimming,” but died from the injuries which she received. 
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she unfortunately floats, she suffers the fatal penalty of her sup- 
posed ernne.* — The Koles have a similar prac tice, 

Soothsayers, Professional Astrologers and Augurs are common 
aud in much request among the Hindus. Accounts of their 
modes of Divination, will be found in the writings of Ward and 
Forbes.t The latter author mentions that, distinct from the 
ordinary diviners and soothsayers, there are, in Ahmedabad, 
Baroche, Dhuboy, and most cities in India, a class of females 
skilled in astrology, geomancy, and fortune-telling. These wo- 
men, he remarks, were well known among the Greeks and 
Romans ; and, in our translations from the Hebrew, they are 
called wise women, which exactly answers to their appellation 
amongst the Modern Indians. They are frequently introduced 
by the ancient poets under the denomination of Enchanters, 
Diviners and Charmers. — Their power was supposed to be ve ry 
great, and they used various devices to accomplish their purpose. 
Ovid introduces one who had power over all the clements ; 
aul the story, mentioned by Theocritus of another consulted 
by a love sick swain, exactly corresponded with a circum- 
stance which came immediately within Mr. Forbes’s own 
knowledge.t So we read, im Mallet, that—“‘ The ancient 
history of Seandinavia is as full of these superstitious 
practices as that of Rome itself. We see, in Saxo Gram- 
maticus, as im Livy, 
an expedition, warriors who are struck by unexpected  pre- 
sages, lots consulted, days regarded as favourable or unlucky, 
female diviners who follow the army, showers of blood, fore- 
hbodings, wonderful dreams which the events never fail to jus. 
tifv, and the slightest cireumstances of the most important 
actions taken for good or bad omens.’’§ 

There cannot be a doubt that the Hindus had full oppor- 
tunities of gaining an insight into the superstitious customs of 
"indeed, they did not themselves, originate 
those practices.© The question whether they actually a- 
dopted them must depend for its solution upon the in- 
direct evidence of Archeological data. In the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, Appollonius Tyanzeus is said to have 
travelled into Persia and India. On his return, he was account- 


the Romans if 


* Fast poy Army Magazine ; Oct. 26, 1854, p. 532. 


t Vol. ‘2 260. 
+ Thid, 26H). 

§ Pace lis. 

© Wilford notices that. according to Isaiah, there were diviners and 

in Syria and Palestine, from beyond the Kast, that is to 

from India, 700 years before 


A. R. vol. x 


soothsayers 
say from beyond Persia, and of course 
7 ‘ . , ) 

Christ - and that these. long after. found their way to Rome, 
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ed a madman or philosophical empirie—Ile was more 
Brahmin thaw either. He professed himself a follower of Py. 
thagoras, practised rigid abstinence, lived in the temples and 
delivered moral lectures to the people. He is said to have 
been the author of some lost works on astrology and augury, 
He visited Rome and is considered to have made Vespasian 
his dupe. Under Domitian, he fell into temporary disgrace. 
According to Cornelius Agrippa, Appollonius possessed seven 
rings which had been presented to him by “An Indian Prince 
who was the chief of the Gymnosoplists or Indian Druids.’’* 
These were made, according to rule, under the seven planets. 
He wore them on the corresponding days of the week, 
and thus every day learned the secrets of nature.t+ 

Whatever may have been the source whence the IHindoos de- 
rived the practice of Augury, it is certain that many of the modes of 
divination practised in India, in the present day, are, as nearly as 
possible, identical with those common in Rome before the founda- 
tion of the Empire.t It is singular, however, that we now 
hear most of augury, divination, soothsaying, and auspices—not 
among the high Brahmins, but among the ‘Tamulian *“ Abo- 
rigines’—or Indo-Scythians—The |= Koles—Nagas—Abors— 
Kasias, &ce. The practice of Extispicy, or Augury, by the in- 
spection of the entrails of animals, among the Abors, Garos, 


* The Occult Sciences—Encyclopxdia Metropolitana, p. 360. 

+ A little enquiry will shew that this story of the Rings is not without 
meaning. Philostratus, in the Life of Apollonius Tyanxus quoted by Douglas 
in his ** Nenia Britannica,” says that the Brahmins of India earry a stat!’ 
and a ring (the latter the analogue of the Egyptian serpent with its tail 
in its mouth) as an Emblem of Eternity. Montfaucon describes rings as 
used in divination. Sir William Betham’s Account of a curious relic found 
in Ireland, which is supposed to be an ancient Celtic astronomical instru- 
ment, (our allusion to the affinity between the Irish Druids and the Brah- 
mins must here be borne in mind) appears to throw some light upon the sub- 
ject. This is described by Sir W. Betham asa bronze ring of ** Celtic brass” 
or bronze. Its outside edge, which represents the Moon’s orbit, has on 
it eight rings representing the different phases of the planet. In the mid- 
dle of this circle is another fixed on an axis, in the line of the inclination 
of the poles, on which this, which represents the Earth, traverses. ‘This 
instrument is conceived to have been in common use, probably in teach- 
ing the science of astronomy. Parts of similar instruments have previ- 
ously been found in Ireland, but this is the only perfeet specimen that 
is known to exist. In itsexhibition it appears to have been suspended 
from the ring representing the Moon in its first quarter by another ring, 
which was found loose in that.— Pictorial History of England, vol. 1. p. 
122. 

t The name of Rome was decided by the respective auguries of the 
twin brothers who founded it. On the institution of the three original 
Roman tribes, Romulus appointed one Augur to belong to each. The 
discipline is supposed to have been borrowed from Etruria, the fruitful 
mother of most Roman Superstitions. —Smed/ey. 
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and Gonds has already been alluded to. Tt will he remembered 
that oue of the chief modes of Augury among the Romans was by 
observing the Fhght and the Notes of Birds. Captain Tieckell’s 
\rticle on the Koles, already cited,* contains some very 
eurious facts relating to the Signs and Omens believed in by 
these people, especially before and after marriage. These are 
mainly founded upon observation of the passage and voices 
of birds. Thus, with the Romans, an Eagle from the 
right, particularly if it flew with outstretched and clanging 
wings, betokened prosperity. Homer in this agreed with the 


Romans. When Priam set forward to entreat Achilles for 
the body of Hector, this was the very omen for which, by 
the advice of Heeuba, he besought Jupiter.t So, amone 


the Koles—“ If a number of ‘f Sarooses’’—(vultures) pass, if 
isa good sign.” An eagle on the right, uttering its note while 
sitting, was pronounced by an Ephesian Augur to appertain to 
the fortunes of a man who should fill a publie office, since 
it was a bird of command. The oflice was to be attended with 
danger, seeing that other birds attack a sitting eagle ; and it was 
not to be luerative, smee an eagle collected its prey while ou 
the wing. The fate of Xenophon verified these predictions. § 

In Kolehan ‘1f the spotted eagle (“ doomoor kivid’”’) settle on 
(he right side, it bodes imprisonment to the traveller.” The swarm- 
ing of Bees in publie places was received by the Romans as 
anu evilomen. On the contrary, the Koles say that— Ifthe bee 
wandering through the woods in search of honey settle upon a 
man, it foretels wealth and that he will be very hospitable—but 
if a bee pass before the Dootam’” (a go-be tween who arranges a 
marriage) “he wall die.” ; 

Among the Romans,—“ Ile — path, in stepping from his 
threshold, was crossed bya hare, or a pregnant Joa, or a bitch, ov 
a snake, or a weasel, would digs well to return home; but, if he 
were fortunate enough to encounter ashe-goat, let him proceed 
with a me rry heart and think upon Caranus.”’# The Kole messen- 

Cr will ra iC if lis path be crossed by : i vulture, CTOW, mindanao 
thrush, ludian magpie, oriole, cueieadions partridge, jackal, 
foe, deer of kinds, hare, snake, especially the Covra. — Hf, on the 


other hand, two Dhamna snakes cross, it foretels wealth ;—the 


Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. ix. p. 791. 
The Nagas, when about to start on any import: int expedition, wateh 


the flight of a cock. If he flies strong and far, it is a favourable sign ; 
but if, on the contrary, he should fly weakly, il luck is sure to ensue 
(Lieut. Grange’s Jour. of As. Soey. vol. ix. p. 964.) 

Smedley. 

Anab., v. ix. — quoted hy Smedley. 

Ibid, Justin. wii. 
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same and longevity if a number of crow-pheasants cross. A 
troop of hannooman monkeys crossing promises great herds of 
cattle. According to Lieut. Grange, if a deer cross the path 
of a party of Nagas, they will return, and defer their trip till some 
other day. The same superstition prevails also among the Shan 
tribes. It is scarcely necessary to say that the passing of hares 
and various other animals across a traveller’s way 1s still regarded 
as ominous by the common people of England. Abundant curi- 
ous information on this subject will be found in Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities by Sir H. Ellis. One of the most valuable facts there 
given is Cxesar’s observation that the ancient Britons made use of 
hares for purposes of divination.* If a bridal deputation of Koles 
meet a fead, it portends that the bridegroom’s father will be 
bewitched. Brand cites Dives and Pauper, fol. 1195, the 
first precepte, chap. 46—“Some men hadde levyr to mete 
with a froude—or a frogge in the way than with a knight or a 
Squicr, or with any man of religion, or of holy Churche.” 
Among the Koles—“ Should a branch fall from a tree without 
apparent cause, such as beg cut, or rotten, or worm-caten, it 
portends the certain death of the parents of both bride and bride- 
groom.” Lupton,—and these are very remarkable comeidences,— 
in his third book of Notable Things, (13 Edit. 8vo. 1660, p. 53). 
says “Ifa fir tree be touched, withered, or burned with light- 
ning, 1 signifies the master or mistress thereof shall shortly 
die.’ Allan Ramsay, in his Poems, 1721, p. 276, speaking 
of Edge-well Tree, describes it to be “An oak-tree which 
grows on the side of a fine spring, near the castle of Dalhousie, 
very much observed by the country-people, who give out 
that, before any of the family died, a branch fell from the Edge- 
well Tree. The old tree, some years ago, fell altogether ; but 
another sprung from the same root, which is now tall and 
flourishing, and lang be’t sae.”+—And “ Long, be it so,” say we, 
with all our heart. 

It is very curious to observe the close resemblance between 
the superstitions regarding Soothsaying entertained by our ances- 
tors, even subsequently to the introduction of Christianity, and 
by the modern Hindus. Thus we are told by Wardt that —“ ‘The 

* Borlase (quoted by Brand) in his Antiq. of Cornwall, p. 135, tells us of 
‘ A remarkable way of divining related of Boadicea, Queen of the Britons. 
When she had harangued her soldiers to spirit them up against the Ro- 
mans, she opened her bosom and let go a hare which she had there con- 
cealed that the Augurs might thence proceed to divine. The frightened ani- 
mal made such turnings and windings in her course as, according to the 
then rules of judging, prognosticated happy success. The joyful multitude 
made loud huzza. ; Boadicea seized the opportunity, approved their ardour, 
led them straight to their enemies, and gained the victory.” 

+ Brand. 


T Vol, 1. 1. 209, 
i 
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ilindoos consult astrologers on many occasions ; the questions 
they ask refer to almost all the affairs of life ;—-as whether an 
article bought for sale will profit or not ; whether a child in the 
womb will be a boy or a girl ; whether a wife will bear children 
or not ; when certain family troubles will be over ; whether a 
cause pending in a court of justice will be decided im a person’s 
favor or not, whether a person will enjoy prosperity in a new 
house which he is building or not ; whether he will aequire 
riches ; whether his death will occur at a holy place ; how many 
wives he will marry ; which wife will be most be autiful ; which 
he will love most ; how many children by each wife. How long 
he will live, whether he will retain his senses at the time of his 
death ; which son will then be present, which god he shall choose 
as Ins guardian deity ; shall he choose his father’s spiritual 
euide or a new one, &e. &e.” 

So, in a Saxon homily against witchcraft aud magic, preserv- 
ed in the Pubhe Library of the University of Cambridge in 
which reference is made to several of the /eathen superstitions 
retained by our forefathers, at a comparatively short distance of 
time after their conversion, the writer exclaims. ‘‘We are asham- 
ed to tell all the scandalous divinations that every man uscth, 
through the devil’s teaching, either in taking a wife, or in going 
a journey, or in brewing, or at the asking of something when 
he begins anvthing, or when anything is bor n to him.’’* 

Even up to the present time, some of the wealthier Hindu 
Rajas retain Astrologers upon the establishments of their own 
households. Henry,t+ speaking of Astrology, observes—‘ Nor 
did this passion for penetrating into futurity prevail only 
among the common people, but also among persons of the 
highest ranks and greatest learning. All our kings and many 
of our earls and great barons, had their astrologers, who re- 


sided in their families and were consulted by them im all un- 
+ 


dertakings of great importance.’’} 

The following aflords a very singular parallel. The Romans 
practised Oomantia—a method of divining by the signs 
or characters appearing in Eggs.§ Without appez aring to 
have borne in mind this superstition of the ancients, Major 
Yule states§ that, among the Kasias, (to whom allusion has 


already been made)— “The people are much addicted to con- 





* Wright. 
t History of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 575. 
t As every great noble in the Middle Ages kept his Herald, so, also, 


does nearly eve ry Hindu Raja entert: iin his Genealogist. 


» Ene ye lopeedia Metropolit: ana. 
€ Notes on the Kasia Hills, and People’s Jour. 


} ) 
rol. xin. p. G28. 


The Occult Sciences, p. 333. 
of the Asiatic soy, 
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sulting auspices of different kinds, but especially dy dhe Breaking 
of Eggs. Indeed the latter superstition is so prominent, and 
has got such a fast hold of the peoples’ minds that it would 
seem to he the principal part of their religious practice. On 
all occasions of doubt, it is resorted to; and they will spend 
whole days in dashing es ges on a board, with much wild chaunt- 
ing and wilder eestures, in search of a decisive or a favourable 
angury.’—In December, 1854, certain Kasias were condemned 
for having murdered a man, who was_ brother-in-law to one 
of them, by beatmg him to death believing that he was a 
wizard. They acknowledged the crime, saving that he des- 
troyed thei wives and children by witcheraft. vee found 
out that he was a sorcerer by breaking an egg” 

Palmistry, or Chiromaney, appears to be essential Hy a Hindu 
mode of Divination.+ ee ‘re is awork, in Bengalec, on the st ubject 
noticed m the Revd. J. Lone’s “ Deserip tive Catalogue of Benga- 
lee Works.” —Saii sodrik which “ gives the fortunes predicted by 
the various lines on the hand, fore ‘head, arms, loins, feet, nave |, 
and breast.’ We have not seen the original work, but a MS. 
translation imto English now les before us. It purports to 
be a compilation from the original Sanserit. In the introdue- 
tion, we are told that the Poorans mention that this art was 
revealed to Bramah by the Lord of the Universe; and, subse- 
quently, to Parbotee by Siva. To our uninitiated judgment, it 
appears to contain the entire mystery of the art of telling for- 
tunes by observing the “ Line of Life,” the “ Quadrangle,” 
the “ Mountain,” &e. &e. as laid down in English works on 
the subject. Especially in Indagine’s Book of Palmistry and 
Physiognomy, translated by Fabian Withers, 1656, as quoted 
in Brand; and as it is at present practised by the Gypsies who, 
ve believe, brought it into Europe early in the XV. century.} 


* The ease will be found in the Nizamut Adawlut Reports for the 
lith December. 

+ It is, however. practised | V the Arabs. The Oceult Seiences, p: 2G, 
~ We have not space here to enter fully into the question as to w hether 
the Gypsies are or are not an Indian pe ople. The subject is worthy 
to be dealt with in a separate article. The chief evidences of their 
Indian origin are the following. They are reported to have first appeare “al 
in the North of Europe about the year 1417 (Ferrand,) as quoted by 
Brand, citing G. Dupreau, Krantz, ‘and Polydore Virgil. They are 
thought to have been of the lowest east of Indians, Parias, or Till 
Men, who migrated from Hindoostan about A. D. 1408 or 1409, when 
Timur Beg ravaged India for the purpose of spre: ading the Maho- 
medan religion. On this occasion, so many hundreds were put to death 
hat an universal panie took place, and a very great number of terri- 
fied inhabitants endeavoured to save themselves by flight. Ase a! 
part towards the N: rth and East was heset by the enemy, 1¢ is consi dered 
mwiost pre ohab le that the country hel OW VIo lt: in, t ythe mo uth of i ie In lus, 
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The superstition regarding the Evi/ Eye is nowas prevalent 
in India as it ever was m Northern Enrope, and as it still is 
throughout Italy. Martin, in his Description of the Western 
Islands of Seotland, p. 23—, says: ‘All these islanders, and 
several thousands of the neighbouring continent are of opmion 
that some particular persons have an Evil Eye, which affects chil- 
dren and eattle. ‘This, they say, occasions frequent mischances 
and sometimes death.” Vossius quotes Pliny on this subject. 
“ Tsogonus addeth that such like these are among the Triballians 
and Illyrians who, with their very eyesight can witch, yea and 
kill those whom they look wistly upon any long time. ”__Here 
we have the thesis of this w idely- -spread superstition.—Abun- 
dant details of which will be found in Brand’s work and the En- 
evclopredia Metropolitana. Michael Scott traced the superstition 
to Scythia where Virgil and Theocritus affirm that—* there were 
women called “ Bithie” having two balls or rather blacks m the 
apple of their eyes. These (forsooth) with their angry looks 
did bewitch and hurt not only young lambs but young chil- 
dren,” &e. &e. Ward describes a Hindu woman lame nting the 
death of her child and exclaiming. “ Let fire devour the eyes 
of men.” It is explained that, when people saw the cluld they 
said. “Oh what a fine child! what a beautiful child!” &e. 
She therefore attributes the loss of her child to the Evil Eyes 
or desires of her neighbours. Wherefore, she prays that, as 
fire catches the thatch, and consumes the house, so the eyes 


was the first asylum and rendezvous of these unfortunates. This is eall- 
ed the country of Zinganen—whence they derive their name. These 
are the views of Grellman, whose work on the Zingaris was translated and 
published in England, by Matthew Raper, in 1787.—In this work is 
given a very copious Catalogue of Gypsey and Hindustanee words, by 
which it aj ppears that every third word in their language is Hindus ‘tanee, 
or rather, as Sir W. Jones has shewn, (As. R. vol. iii. p. 7,) Sanserit. 
Mr. Marsden, Ludolph, and Jacob Bryant have made like vocabularies, 
with similar results (Brand, in whose work abundant additional informa- 
tion and references on the subject will be found.) ‘The follow ing brief 
comparison has been given by Mr. Buckton (Notes and Queries, vol. i 
p. 471.) 


Sanserrt, Hungarian Gypsey. Spanish Getano. 

l Kka see ese ‘i Jek cad we Yeque 
2 Dwaou ioe ~~ o— sie .. Dw 

3 Traya ... Trin... ai Trin 

A Tchatouara Schtar ... ... star 

5 Panynelita ... wee Pansch... ‘ied ... Panseche 
6 Chach ... , _.. Tsehov... ; ... dob 

7 Sapta ... re ... Efta Metta 

S Achtaou . ... Ochto... tor 

0 Nava ... ; .. Pnija ... Esnia 
1) Dasa 7 Ll oich Sl Deque. 


A, 5. Researches, C apt tin Richardson has 
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of these people may be burnt out.* In his account of thi 
Bodos and Dimals, Tamulians of Koch, in North Bengal, 
Mr. Hodgson mentions that they view the Evil Eve with some 
alarm ; they cautiously avoid the evil-eyed person, but cannot 
eject him from the community. They seek to neutralize this 
influence by offerings of parched millet and eggs to Khoja 
Kajah, and Mansha Rajah—Dii Minores.t The behef in’ the 
influence of the Evil Eve is, however, also a Mahomedan Super- 
stition. t 

Most of our readers must be familiar with the various fancies 
which prevail in the North regarding the power which Witches 
and Wizards are supposed to have of entering into and possessing 
the bodies of Hares, Wolves and other animals. Of these super- 
stitions the German notion of the Wher-Wolf may be taken as 
the type. This also has its anologue im India. General Sleeman 
mentions that, in the Jungles about Deoree (Central India), there 
is supposed to be a root of which, if a man eat, he is converted 
intoa tiger on the spot ; and if, when in this state, he can eat 
ofanother, he becomes a man again.§ The Rajah of Myhere in- 
formed the General that nothing was more easy than the con- 
version into tigers, to persons who had once acquired the art. Once 
possessing this faculty, however, they cannot help exercising it, 
though it be to their own ruin and to that of others. 

While quoting Sleeman, we must allude to yet another [Hin- 
du superstition. Among the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
Gauls, and Persians, the Egg was an emblem of the Universe, 
the work of the Supreme Divinity. Le Brun states that the 
Persians mutually present each other with coloured eggs on 
the festival of the Solar new year. A similar practice is still com- 
mon, at Easter-Tide, in the North of England and Ireland. || Dur- 
ing many centuries, the tites, or Eagle Stone, (a pebble witha 
loose nucleus) fabled as beimg found in the eagle’s nest, was be- 
heved to have extraordinary virtues, Magical and Medical, espe- 
cially as a parturifaciant. The Hindus attach extraordinary saue- 
tity to certain rounded pebbles, Saligvama, which they regard as 
the typeof Vishnu, the Preservative principle of Nature. Accord- 
ing to Ward, this is the only stone believed by the Hindus to de- 


given much curious information relative to the Nuts—or Juggler caste 
of India, who in many points resemble the Gypsies, and from whom it is 
evident that many of the tricks which amused the eredulous in the Middle 
Ages had their origin. 

* Vol. i. p. 270. 

+ Jour. of the Asiatic Society, vol. XVI. p- 733. 

} Smedley, Op. Citat. p. 210. 

§ Vol. i. p. 168. 

© Dr. Gebelin’s Religious History of the Calendar, iv. 251. 

See Brand on this subject. , 
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rive its divinity from itself, Sleeman mentions* that the Rajah of 


Orcha was supposed to expend three lacs of Rupees, or a fourth 
of his income, annually in the ceremony of marrying this Pebble 
God to the sacred toolsce plant (a metamorphosis of Secta.) Ward 
sayst that this Saligram is by some supposed to be the - 
tites. When he shewed the picture of an eagle stone to a Brahmin, 
without informing him what it was, the man exclaimed ;—*“ this 
is the shalgrama;” and added, jocularly, “Oh! then, English- 
men will be saved, as they have the Shalgrama amongst them.”’ 

These illustrations could be added to almost ad infinitum. 
Those, however, which have been given, from the abundance which 
lies open to every curious enquirer, must sufficiently prove to the 
most incredulous that the Occult Sciences of the North and of the 
Kast are merely the scattered fragments of a single system. 
Whence and by whom these were carried Westward is, as we 
have already shewn, a question which admits of several plausi- 
ble answers. We have little doubt that, were the end worthy 
of the labour, they could be traced back to the Magi who are 
believed to have been summoned by Cyrus from Bactria,—the cen- 
tre to which every enquiry regarding the Arians leads us,—where 
they governed a little state by laws of their own choice. Their fall 
dates from the reign of Darius Hydaspes, about 500 B. C., by 
whom they were fiercely persecuted :—this produced an emigrati- 
on which. extended to Cappadocia on the one hand, and to ndia 
on the other To them is attributed the spread of magic in Greece 
and Arabia.t May we not add also in India ? and (as the pos- 
session of magical knowledge was an especial attribute of Odin 
himself) § in the far North ? Still, as we have already hinted, there 
probably was not any age, from the 5th century B. C. up to the 
date of the Mussulmaun conquest of India, in which the 
lar East was not penetrated by stray travellers, like Apol- 
lonius Tyanzus, or Scythianus, who, according to St. Ki pi- 


* Op. Citat. vol. 1. p. 156. _ 
+ VoL iii 222. Ward must have got this hint from Wilford, who 
says,"'—Some believe the Saligrama to be the Kagle stone ; 1f it 18 80, It is 
not anew idea: for Matthiolus, who lived, L believe, towards the latter 
end of the fifteenth century, says that eagles do keep most carefully such 
a stone by them, and that. for this purpose, they travel to India in order 
{o procure it. For without it the eggs in their nests would infallibly rot and 
be spoiled.”—Asiatie Researches, vol. xiii. p. 415. = 
The essentially Druidical superstition regarding the ee aoa 
WNortn,-c - 


of the Snake Stone is as rife in India as it ever was in the 1 Dr. H.H 
pare Brand, vol. i. p. 322, and iii. p. 379, with Dr. J. Davy’s and Dr. H. i. 


} ‘ : > nwam maine . reas : 
Wilson’s Account of the Snake Stone.—Asiatic Researches, vol. xi. p 
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§ Scott's Demonology, p. 97. 
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phanius* late in the 2nd century, went by sea to India 
and brought thence four books contaming the most. extra 
vagant notions: or his disciple Terebinthus (who is called by Sc 
drenus and Suidas a Brahmin by birth) who got as far as Persia. 
And, again, his followers who, suffering persecution in Persia, lett 
that country, whence, according to D’ Herbelot, many of them 
retired to India. We may judge very fairly, even in the pre- 

sent day, how improbable it is that stray adventurers could hav 
introduced many Western practices into India; but it is unques- 
tionable that several of these early travellers brought from 
the Kast an abundance of wild lore which made no small im- 
pression upon the superstitious fancies of their countrymen 
whose unsettled minds were ever agape to receive fragments of 
learning from that Orient which they viewed, with superstitious 
reverenee, as the primeval treasure house of all le arming. If any 
Westerns carried their opmuons far into India at an early period, 
it must have been the Syrian Christians of St. Thome in thie 
South, and of Sirhind in the North.+ 

Douglas inferred, from the nature of the workmanship of 
various relies (which he beheved to have been used in supersti- 
tious rites) discovered in Knglsh tumuli, that they were fabri- 
cated in the East, and introduced by way of traflic among the 
Gauls and Britons; who, strongly affecting magical customs, 
could not fail to afford the highest encouragement to all the 
absurd apparatus of this nature which they could possibly pro 
eure. Borlase was also of opinion that the Phoenicians, and after 
them the Greeks, finding the Druids devond all others devot- 
ed to superstition, would natur ally court that powerful order, 
by bringing them continual notices of Oriental superstitions, 1 
order to promote and cogenee the lucrative trade which they 
carried on for so many ages 

We have left ourselves i little space to shew how strongly 
the early Northmen resembled the Hindus in their leading Na- 
tional Customs. 

We have seen with how much perseverance the Druids taught the 
doctrine that bodily fear is unphilosophical,—since death is a mere 
transition from one material body to another. The Scandinavian 
Keemp knew no honorable death but that by the sword. If 
he died not in battle, the weapons of his children must save 
him from the ignominy of what he, as well as the ancient Briton, 


* Quoted by Wilford in Asiatie Researches, vol. ix. p. 216. 

+ For much curious information relative to. the early introdue tion of 
Christianity into India, and the early communications between the pew 
ple of the West and that country, see Wilford’s Origin and peceane of the 

Christian Religion in India.—Asiatic Researches. ¥ ‘ol. x, pp. 27 and 6Y. 

t Nenia Britannica, p. 16, 
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termed “a cow’s death”? by disease or old age. Such was the 
doctrine of the old) Hindu, whose law taught that—* By a 
soldicr discharging the duties of his class, and slain in the 
field, with brandished weapons, the highest sacrifice is that 
instant complete : and so is his purification ; this law is fixed.’?* 
The early Scandinavians appear to have been polygamists.+ 

Several striking points of resemblance are observable between 
the details of the Marriage Ceremonies of the carly Northmen 
and those of several of the Tamulian “ Aborigines.”’—Thus 
among the Gauls, the husband (according to Cresar) received a 
portion with his wife.—So, among the Garos, the wife endows 
the husband.t At their weddings, the Garos divine whether the 
marriage will be prosperous or otherwise by examining the en- 
trails of fowls. We have already seen that the Koles judge by a 
multitude of omens regarding the results of their marriages. 
The Hindus choose fortunate days for the performance of the 
ecremony. Abundant information regarding Divinations at 
Weddings and Lucky and Unlucky days for Marriage in Europe 
will be found in Brand.§ This author says that there was an 
ancient superstition, in the North, that the bride was not to step 
over the threshold in entering the bridegroom’s house but was to 
be lifted over by her nearest relations.4{ A Garo bride 1s carricd 
by women into her own house (she being an_ heiress) where the 
marriage is solemnised.|| Among the Hill people of Rajmehal, 
we are told by Capt. Sherwill,** courtship consists in an ex- 
change of presents, walking in company, and sleeping on the 
same bed. Should any indiscretion arise previous to marriage, 
ihe young couple are considered disgraced and are visited with 
fine. Brand mentions that, in Wales, there is a custom called 
hundling, in which the betrothing parties go to bed in their 
clothes, which has given rise to many actions for seduction.++} 
Ina Hindu tale, given in the 21st vol. of the Asiatic Socy’s. 
Journal, p. 16, A lover is made to say “ She gave me this her 
own ring and took mine, and also entered into a” (marriage) “ con 
tractin writing.’ Coates, in his Dictionary of Heraldry, writes, 


* Menu, e. ili. sl. 98. 

+ Blackwell, p. 312. 

ft Eliot’s Observations on the Inhabitants of the Garrow Hills.—As. Re- 
searches, vol. iii. p. 27. 

§ Vol. ii. pp. 165—68. 

* Ibid, vol. ii. p. 169 “ The (Scandinavian) Bride’s friends then took her 
up and bore her on their shoulders, which was a mark of esteem among the 
Goths” (Mallet). The Kole Bridegroom proceeds to meet his Bride seated 
on the shoulders of another man and flourishing a sword.—(Tickell). 

| Op. Citai. p. 26. 

* Jour. of the Asiatic Socy. vol. Xx. |’. D070. 

FF Lbid, vol. ii. p. 98, 
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“1 believe the rings married people give one another do rather de- 
note the truth and fidelity they owe to one another, than that 
they import any servitude.” 

Among the Teutons an unfaithful wife had her hair cut 
off in the presence of her relations, was driven naked out of 
her husband’s house and whipped through the village. Among 
the Swedes and Danes, the husband who caught lis wife 
in the act of adultery might kill her, and render her lover 
incapable of again infringing the laws of morality.* The Hindus 
deprive an adultress of her nose and hair. In Nipal, women 
of notoriously vicious character are thus disgraced and turned 
out of the country. According to Hindu law, as quoted by Ward, 
a Brahmin wronging a virgin or being guilty of incest must be- 

come an eunuch. In ancient Denmark, the seducer lost his 
right arm. A man who had seduced a Brahmin female was 
thus treated at Nursingpore about SIX years since.t 

Although the practice of Exposing Children has been common to 
most barbari lans, not excepting the Greeks and Romans, it is worthy 
of remark that it was frequent in Seandinavia.} (With the Te sutons 
also it was usual to leave the child after its birth on the floor of 
the chamber until the father, being called, acknowledged his 
offspring either by taking it in his arms or directing it to be cast 
forth). In Seandinavia, when a father chose to doubt the legiti- 
macy of his child he refused to legitimize it, by taking it m his 
arms and giving it milk or honey, &e. it was carried out and eene- 
rally placed under a tree, protected with stones from birds of 
prey.§ Whoever will consult Ward will find it stated that, in Ben- 
gal,—‘ If an infant refuse the mother’s breast and decline i in 
health, it is said to be under the influence of some malignant spi- 
rit.’ “Such a child is sometimes put into a basket and hung up 
in a tree where this evil spirit is supposed to reside. It is ge- 
nerally destroyed by ants or birds of prey ; but sometimes perishes 
by neglect, though fed and clothed daily. vq 

With the Teutons, as with the Hindus, the practice of Adop- 
tion was not infrequent. The Brahmin’s adopted son is invested 
withtheadopter’s poitra, orsacred thread. || The Teuton youth step- 
ped into the old gentleman’s shoes**—whence the popular adage. 

It is worthy of. remark that, even after the introduction of C hris- 
tianity, the Anglo-Saxons appear to have had rules regarding the 





* Mallet, p. 204. 
+ Chevers’s Medical Jurisprudence, pp. 333—6, 341—601. 
Mallet, 206. 
Lbid, p. 319. 
Op. Citat. vol. u. ed. 3, p, 123. 
Dubois. 
* The Graphic Illustrator, p. 36. 
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Cleanness and Uneleamness of Pood not unlike those observed by 
the Hindus, Wright quotes the following from an early Anglo-Saxon 
Penitentiary. “ Ifa mouse fall mto liquor, letit be taken out, and 
sprinkle the hquor with holy water ; and, if it be alive, the liquor 
may be used, but if it be dead, throw the liquor out and cleanse 
the vessel.” He who uses any thing that a dog or mouse has 
eaten of or a weasel polluted, if he do it knowingly, let him sing 
a hundred psalms ; and, if he know it not, let him sing fiity psalms. 
Ile who gives to others the liquor that a mouse or weasel has 
heen drowned in, if he be a layman, let him fast three days : 
if a churchman, let him sing three hundred psalms ; and, if he 
did it without is knowlec lee, but afterwards know it, let him 





sing the psalter.” 
It is generally believed, though not with certainty, that 


Odin introduced’ into the North the custom of Burning the 
Dead, and Ineremation is proved to have been prevalent in 
Britain for many generations previous to the Roman Invasion.* 
An early mode of sepulture has been observed by most Northern 
antiquarians which is believed to point to the practice of Hu- 
man Sacrifice at the burial of British Chiefs. Wilson mentions 
that,—‘‘ It is not uncommon for the larger tumuli (barrows) to 
contain a single cist, with the inhumed remains untouched by 


fire, and around it, at irregular intervals, several cinerary urns, 


burned bones and ashes of the dead. The inference which such 
arrangement suggests would seem to point to inhumation as the 
more honorable rite ; but, even when either inhumation or cre- 
mation has been the sole mode of disposing of bodies, we still 
detect obvious marks of distinction and of superior honor, con- 
ferred on one or more of the occupants of the tumulus. In one 
of the largest of a numerous group of tumuli near Stromness, in 
Orkney, which was opened by the Rev. Charles Clouster, Minis- 
ter of Sandwick, in 1835, evidences of six separate interments 
more found, all so disposed on the original soil, and in contact 
with each other, as scarcely to admit of ‘doubt that the whole had 
taken place prior to the formation of the earthen mound beneath 
which they lay. Two large and carefully constructed cists oceupi- 
ed the centre and contained burnt bones, but without urns ; while, 
around these, “were four other cists, extremely rude, and greatly 
inferior both in construction and dimensions.” Add to this that, 
in some of the earlier tumuli, the dog has been found buried with 
his master the simplicity of whose habits is shewn by the arrow 
heads and knives of flint and the stone ornaments beside his 
+ In the later tumuli also we occasionally find, according 





remains,’ 


* T). Wilson. )). 50. 
+ Ibid, pp. 51 and 53. 








sometimes varying in size ‘and style, but all containing the half 
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to the same authority, the bronze bridle-bit and other hor: fur. 
niture, and sometimes teeth and bones and even the entire skele- 
ton of the horse. ‘To us,— taking into account Cresar’s assertion 
that the Gauls burned the bedies of their Chiefs, consumine 
with them not only the things they most esteemed when alive, 
but also their dogs and horses ; and their favourite servant s* —these 
facts appear to convey strong evidence of the prevalence, among 
the Northmen, of a practice akin to that of the Hindus and ear ly 
Greeks—the Suttec and the Hecatomb. Wilson expresses his 
conviction of this fact, in speaking of the custom as—“ consonaiit 
with barbarian ideas of rank, and with the rude conceptions of a 
future state which still linger in parts of the Asiatic continent 
where the philologist has traced the evidences of a common origin 
with the wandering tribes that found their way across the con- 
tinent of Europe, and peopled the British Isles.” 

The customs of Praying and Burying towards the Kast are just 
worthy of mention here. As Christian practices, these are ve ry 
ite Higible, + but itis worthy of remark that they originated long 
previous to the Christian Era. Dr. Comber, quoted by Brand, 
says “that some ancient authors tell us that the old inhabitants 
f Attica buried thus before the days of Solon, who, as they 
report, convineed the Athenians that the island of Salamis did, 
of right, belong to them by showing them dead bodies looking 
that way, and sepulehres turned towards the East, as they 
used to bury” (Diog. Laert. Vit. Solon, &e.), and the Scholiast 
upon Thue vides says.—“ It w as the manner of all the Greeks to 
bury the dead in that manner,’ 

The Feast of Fools, on the first of April, is supposed 
to have been allowed by the early Christians as being al- 
lusive to the exploded pretensions of the Druids, whom 
these saturnalia were calculated to expose to scorn and de- 
rision.ft This feast of fools, it is added, had its designed 
effect ; and contributed, perhaps, more to the extermina- 
tion of those heathen than all the collateral aids of fire and 
sword, neither of which were spared in their persuasion of them. 
This Colonel Pearce (Asiatic Researches, ii. 334,) proves to have 
been an immemorial custom among the Hindoos, at a celebrat- 
ed festival,—the Huli,—helden about the same period in India. 


* De Bell, Gall, lib. vi. chap. xix. 

+ “This,” says Bourne, “they did that, by so worshipping, they migh v 
litt up their minds to God who is e: alledthe Liz cht and the Creator of Light. 

“As also that, as man was driven out of Paradise, which is towards th 


Kast, he ought to look that w ay, which is an emblem of his desire to re- 
turn thither.” 


~ Author of ** An Essay to retrieve the ancient Celtic” cited by Brand 
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Every one in Indta knows that no bargain is secure without 
the payment of an Earnest, and that the most dishonest Hindn 
may generally be trasted (at least by his own countrymen) with 
such part-payment m xr A sy Brand notices that ‘it is eusto- 
mary, in the West of England, when the conditions of a bargain 
are agreed upon, for the purchaser to give an Karnest.* 

The customs of nations are nowhere more clearly illustrated 

and compared than in the details of their Crimes. In 1853, a 
native of Almorah, having detected a man in an intrigue with 
his wife, procured the assistance of three others, lay in wait for 
the se ducer, and killed him by chopping the back of his neck. 
They then carried the body away and hid it,—the injured hus- 
band first wreaking lis vengeance on the inanimate corpse by 
cutting the throat and hac king off the nose (the penalty of adul- 
tery.)+ So we are toldt that, according to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
when Fitz Stephen and Dermod king of Lenister had de- 
feated the king of Ossory, the Irish cut off the heads of those 
who had been slain by the English or by themsclves, and placed 
them at the feet of Dermod ; who, recognising one as that of a 
person who had been peculiarly obnoxious to him, snuddenly 
seized it by the ears and, with a barbarous joy, bit off the nose 
and part of the lips. 

In deseribing the manners of the ancient Icclanders, Mallet 
relates that Hallojorn, having married Hallgerdo, passed the first 
winter at the house of her parents. Suspecting his wife ofa 
fiaison with her uncle, he made hasty preparations for depar- 
ture. When he was about to sect out, Hallgerdo refused to leave 
the room. Drawing his sword, he severed her head from her 
shoulders and rode away.§ The refusal of young wives to leave 
their parents’ houses (whe oe they generally spend a portion of the 
first year or two after marriage and in which they are some- 
times suspected by their jealous husbands to linger on account 
of some intrigue) is a fertile source of crime in India.4{ In 
(853, a man of Dinagepore, having being married seven months, 
missed his wife; and, finding that she had gone to her mother’s 
house, followed her there, ate, smoked and retired to rest. He 
confessed that he had taken with him a dhao, or bill-hook ; that 
he made his wife leave her mother’s house at night with him ; 
that he took her into the jungle, ordered her to sit down, 


* Vol. iit. p. 262. 

+ Nizamut Adawlut Reports of the North W. Provinces for 1853, p. 1048. 

+ Wright quoting an ancient MS. Account of the Conquest of Ireland 
hy the Anclo Normans. 

> Op. Citat. p. 319. 

® See many cases referred to in Chevers’ Medical Jurisprudence. 
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and then struck her with the bill-hook and killed her with two 
blows on the back of the head.* 

All these coincidences might be regarded as accidental ; but. 
detail by detail, each crime has been committed with precisely 
the same features of atrocity scores of times in India, and it is 
scarcely too much to believe that the Arians of the North also 
indulged their ferocity according to the rules and traditions 
of Eastern criminality. 

In every country in which either the Arian or the Tamulian 
race are believed to have held supremacy in pre-historic times ;— 
In China,t in Ceylon, in Malabar, in Hindustan, in Circassia, 
in Tartary, in Persia,f im Egypt, in Palestine, in Minorea and 
Malta. In nearly every part of the Continent of Europe, West- 
phalia, Holsatia, Phoenicia, Portugal, France, the Netherlands, the 
Channel Islands, i in Great Britain and Ireland, m Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden ;—there are found remains of those huge masses 
of unwrought stone which (whether correctly or erroneously we 
shall not pause to discuss here) an usually termed Druidical.s 

English antiquarians have observed that a varicty of fies 
irresistibly lead to the conclusion that the Circles, the Mono- 
liths, the Cromlechs, and other monuments of the highest 
antiquity in the British Isles have a distinet resemblance to 
other monuments of the same character in Asia and even in the 
New World.{ Stonehenge has even been pronounced to be a 
temple of Budha, the Druids being held to be a race of emigrat- 
ed Indian Philosophers. || 

We have already referred to the opinion maintained by some 
antiquarians that al] so called Druidical Monuments were 
associated with the worship of Bacchus ; and that the Scythian 
Bacchus was Brahma. We read in Wilford (A. R. vol. LX. p. 94.) 
that pillars which were known to the Greeks, as “ the pillars of 
Bacchus” are pretty numerous along the banks of the Ganges. 
According to Wright, geologists and antiquaries are now gene} rally 
agreed that Rocking Stones are not works of art, but that they 


* Nizamut Adawlut Reports, April, 1853, p. 393. 

+ Kirehman’s China, LIllust. p. 270, Bryant, A new system of Analysis. 
vol. ui. p. 536, quoted by Douglas. 

t See Sir W. Ouseley’s Account and Figures of a Monolith and Stone 
C Fc Je at Darab in the Province of Fars. 

§ Sifting the matter very closely, it appears doubtful whether any 
monument of the “gd which would generally be considered to be Drnidi- 
eal is, demonstrably, of Tamulian origin. This question, however, still re- 
quire s Inve stigation. 

© The gigantic Cireles of Abury or Av ebury, 1 in Wiltshire and of Car- 
nac in Brittany, are considered to have had the form of the Serpent ; the 
Egyptian Emblem of Ete rnity. Certain enormous tumuli in Central Ame- 
rica have also distine *! this serpentine form. 

Old England, vol. 1. p. 6, 
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result from natural causes. We much doubt the general appli- 
eability of this rule. However this may be, rocking stones are 
deseribed as existing at Amoy, in China, and Chang-Cheu, in 
China, by Kirchman and Bryant ; and in Bundelkund by Capt. 
Hannay, who, however, holds to the geological origin of those 
which he saw in that part of India. 

In Hindustan there are certain of these Monuments of unhewn 
stone which we are told are termed “ Pandoo WNoolies.’* Pandya, 
Cerala, Cola and Chola, are conjectured to have divided the penin- 
sula of India between them ata period which history can seareely 
define. One of these almost mythical brothers—Cola lived in 
the Northern parts of the peninsula, and his descendants are called 
Coles or Collers to this day ; and they conceive themselves to be 
the aborigines of India to which they gave the name of Coller 
or Colara.t 


* Brayley’s Graphie and Historical Tlustrator, page 34. 

+ Wilford’s Essay on the Kings of Magadha.—Asiatie Researches, vol. 
ix. p. 92. Again we have Pandoo, Bandu, or Pandu Khan, the miraculously 
born father of the Pandavas of the Mahabharat) Wilford and H. Wilson 
agree in believing that the Pandavas were a Western people, probably from 
Cashmir. Wilson mentions it as an additional argument that, in the Maha- 
bharat, Pandu is called pandu—pea/e, from the paleness of his colour. In 
speaking of the Carneddes, or Cairns, (sepulehral eumuli found in 
various parts of Britain,) Rowland makes some observations which 
bear very strikingly upon the origin of these monuments attributed 
to the Indian Cola, Coel, Hole or Coil. He says,—** There are certain 
kinds of stones to be found in some of those Carnedde that have 
been carried there, as will appear by the quality of them, from 
very distant parts of the country; which will seem rather to infer that 
they were the effects of some kind of sacrifice, where every family, or per- 
haps every particular person, either at some peculiar festivals, or oecasion- 


ally as they chanced to pass by, brought and offered each one his stone ; of 


which we have some glimmering in the ancient compound word Coel-Faen 
used to this day ; by which is expressed what is good and valuable. And 
we have, moreover, some shadows and remains amongst us of the very ac- 
tion in our Coel-Ceithie which, perhaps, were originally private sacri- 
fices, kindled any where about the house to the ‘waar gods, as the 
other was public and local, for into these Coe/-Ceithie people use, even to 
this day, to throw and offer each one his stone, though they know not for 
what. The Irish also have these anniversary firings, and call them Breoeva/, 
i. e. Breoch-Cual, whether from Coe/, I know not. ” “It may be ob- 
jected that our Coel-Ceithie, celebrated on the last of October, were rather 
continued memorials either of some notable victories obtained by the an- 
cient Britons against, or of some signal deliverances from their enemies ; 
which indeed is what is generally conceived of them. But the word Coe/ 
of which it is compounded, gives stronger grounds of probability that it, 
really was some solemn appurtenance of religion, though now quite for- 
gotten as Covel-hren, Coel-grefydd, and Coclio, seem to intimate ; being all 
words expressing some rites and usages of religion. But whether the 
name he Coel-Ge rth, a difficultate impetrationis > OF Coel-Coeth, a pec- 
eratforum purqgatione ° OF Cor 1-Ceith, ab ohlatorum ustione, | will not pre- 


tend to determine. me 
We have already cited Rowland’s notice of L/icyns or sacred Druidical 
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It is worthy of remark that it is im the Puadua Hills, nea 
Sylhet, among the Kasias,—an “ Aboriginal” native tribe clos 
ly allied to the Coles or Koles in customs,—that we find the us 
gigantic Monoliths—Triliths—and Cromlechs, as monumeiuts. 
over the ashes of the imeremated dead common in the preseut 
day, One of the first who gave an account of the Kasia Stone- 
henges was Mi. H. Walters, who visited Cherra in 1828. — Tie 
thus describes these monuments :— 





Meee uprights and stone doors are monuments to the mem ry 
of departed Rajas and Chiefs, Some of them are wonderful works, 
vvsembling those of “ Stonehenge’ in construction, and vying, 
with them in magnitude. One of the gates is about twelve feet bey 
and is formed of very large single slabs of stone. One slab that | 
afterwards saw, a circular stone, measured twelve feet in diameter 
hy about two feet thick, and was raised four feet from the ground 
Some of them must weigh thirty tons at least, and are often brought 
from a distanee. These monuments are found near all the villages 
on the hills. [ observed some upright slabs of granite that stood 
al least twenty feet high from the ground. They are detached fro 
the rock by means of fire, and four or five hundred men combine 
to convey and set them up on the death of any famous chief. 


‘They mark and immortalize the family as well as the individual, 
oe are held in great reverence by all the people.” —* The circular 
and square stones supported on stones placed on end, are extreme!) 
similar to the “ Cromlechs’’ found in Cornwall and Wales—doubt- 
less those ancient monuments were appropriated to the same pur- 
pose, the reception of the ashes of deceased Chicts, enclosed in urns. 
If this was the case,’’—! which has since been demonstrated |—“ how 
— it is that the eustomsof nations, in the same stage of socict) 
indeed, but situated at such an immeasurable distance from each other 
shoul | be found SO @Cxac ‘tly to ¢ ome ide’ —* | did not observe that ali 
of the upright stones were placed in circles, like those of Stone sheng 
but gene rally in lines.’’* 


Groves, the names of which were extant in his time. The name of one,— 
Liyn Y Corp,—supplies a link in the chain of evidence suggested by 
Cou. Arper. If we read the latter the Stronghold of the Coles, or Indians, 
we must render the former the Sacred Grove of the Coles.’ 

* Researches of the Asiatic Socy. vol. xvii. p. 4094. —Jake those of Stone- 
henge, many of the Kasia pillars are carefully squared, others are left perfect: 
lyrough. Capt. Fisher remarks that these rude columns i erections. al- 
though considerable, have nothing peculiar or artificial in their ¢ mstruc- 
tion, and are execeded in magnitude and vastness of design by Stone- 
henge and by the masses seen in Mexico. Still Major Yule shews that some 
of the Kasia Monoliths and Cromlechs are of great size, one of the former 
at Murteng, being 27 feet high above the cround - and one of the latte 
having a cap stone, selena five feet from the earth, measuring thirty. - 
two feet by fifteen and two feet in thickness. We believe that Chun 
Quoit, in Cornwall, is one of the largest of British Cromlechs.—its cap 
stone weighs about twenty tons. That of Kits-Cotty House has been 
estimated (Wright) to weigh ten tons and a half. 
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Major Yule has since given a very interesting account of the 
Kasia Monuments.* No Archeologist should overlook this des- 
eription ; but we have only space to allude to one most important 
fact—the application of which appears to have been overlooked by 
Major Yule, and, we believe, by all other observers. He men- 
tions that many of the Kasia villages “seem to derive their 
appellations from these erections, as may be seen from the num- 
ber commencing with Maw, which signifies a S/one ; ce. g. maus- 
mai, the stone of the oath, mau-inlu, the stone of Salt ; mauflong, 
the grassy stone, maumtu the upturned stone, and as core more.” 
Mausmai—the Oath Stone,suggeststhat these pillars were alsoerect- 
edin memory of notable compacts. On asking Umang, a faithful 
and intelligent servant, the origin of the name, his answer was a 
striking illustration of many passages in the Old Testament. 
“There was war,” said he, “ between Cherra and Mausmai, and 
when they made peace and swore to it, they erected a stone as 
a witness;—Genesis xxx1. 45, “ and Jacob took a stone, and 
set it up fora pillar.” Genesis xxxi, 47,—“ and Laban called it 
Jegarsahadutha: but Jacob called it Galeed (both signifying 
the heap of witness.) Genesis xxxi. 51, —“and Laban said to Ja- 
cob, behold this heap, and behoid the pillar which I have cast be- 
twixt me and thee. This heap is a witness that I will not pass 
over this heap to thee, and that thou shalt not pass over this 
heap, and this pillar to me to do me harm.”—Ninety years ago, 
Rowland wrote as follows (Mona Antigua, p. 49,) in speak- 
ing of Cairns. “The Irish call an oath Mionna, perhaps 
from the word Maen” [a Stone.] For it is certain that people 
in ancient times swore and made covenants upon stones ; which 
might be the reason the ancient Britons put the word Maen in 
their form of swearing—as Maen Jaco, Maen Elian corruptly 
My’n: and the Greeks have something like it, when they swear 
“ Mi Dia,’—by their great Jupiter.— Norden describes a rocking 
stone, near Penzance in Cornwall, which is called “ Main Amber.” 
The French archeologists now term single upright stones 
Menhirs, or peulvans, Celtic terms signifying long stones, or 
stone pillars (Wright.) There is a circle in Cornwall called 
Davie Maine. Again the clevated summit of Pen-Maen- Mawr is 
capped by a circle of stones ; and the remains of a serpentine figure 
in Wiltshire are called the Marlborough grey wethers.—Assured- 
ly this is something more than accidental philological coin- 
cidence. | 

We turn from this account with much curiosity to find how the 
Koles, or Coils, dispose of thetr dead. Captain Tickell’s des- 
cription shews that, with them, the custom is, as nearly as possi- 


* Vol. xiii. Part ii. p. 618 of the Asiatic Society's Journal. 
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ble, the same as among the Kasias, The body is consumed on 
a pyre with all its ornaments on. The half consumed bones 
are carefully taken out from the ashes, sifted, and then put into 
a ghurra(acoarse carthen vessel preciscly likethe cinerary urns, re- 
mains of which we have often disinterred in Kent.) Rice is given 
to people to fetch a stone, as large as the means of the family 
will admit of, which is to be put over the grave. Into the grave, 
which is two cubits broad and chest deep and in the public 
burial place of the village, rice is put, and, on this, the pot 
of bones; over this rice, clothes, money, brass ornaments and 
every thing they can afford. The whole is then covered, and 
the stone or rock placed over it; on this a goat is. sacri- 
fiecd. It is ‘probable that upon the Cromlechs of the North- 
ern graves) such sacrifices were also offered. Most of the 
older antiquaries believed the Cromlech to be an altar of sac 
rifice. Thus Rowland says “ Cerwm-lech from the Hebrew 
Cwrem-luach a devoted stone or altar.”’* “ They might, hie says, be 
both Sepulchres and Altars in a different sense. 1 mean those 
of later erection ; beeause when the great ones of the first ages 
fell, their cnamoured posterity continued their veneration of them 
to their very graves over which they probably raised some of 
these altars or Cromleche ; on which, when the true religion be- 
‘ame depraved and corrupted, they might make oblations and 
offer sacrifices to their departed ghosts.” 

In the British Cromlechs, especially in those in the Channel 
Islands examined by Mr. Lukis, have been found common 
earthen vessels containing burnt bones and sometimes covered by 
a flat stone. In some of the contemporary barrows are found “ @ 


Jew implements of stone or bronze, and, in much rarer instances, 


heads and fragments apparently of other personal ornaments oc- 
curred.”+ \ friend of ours, now in Caleutta, who has himself assist- 
ed in opening several barrows in Denmark, informs us that the 
Pottery which he has there found is nearly identical with that of 
the common earthen vessels in Bengal both in its clay, manufae- 
ture and characteristic ornaments of lines, zigzags and dots. Mr. 
Woods (quoted by Wilson) refers to the discovery of the skull and 
horns of the great Urus ina tumulus on the Wiltshire Downs, 
along with the bones of deer and bears and fragments of native 
pottery. Aubrey says that the Duke of Buckingham, in 1620, 
did cause the middle of Stonehenge to be digged when, amens 


* We adds * It is not improbable that they did sometimes prefix the 
word Ceren or Cromto other things belonging to their sacrifices hesides 
stone aliars.”” He refers to places which still retained the name of Cro 
feyn, orCrem/yn, as itis generally pronounced ; in one of which places there 
are some stone monuments and a standing Crom/ech, as if it had been one 
of their Crem/ieynay, or sacrificing groves. 

+ Wrisht’s Celt, Roman, and Saxon, p. 66 
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other euriosities, were found “a great many horns of siags and 
oxen.” In 1820, a Cromlech was discovered in a large tumu- 
lus near the West coast of the peummsula of Cantyre. It eon- 
tained only the greatly dee aved remains of a human skele ton, 
but, in the superme umbent soil, were found many bones and 
the teeth of the horse and cow. So Mr. Walters tells us that, 
when the descendant of a great Kasia Chief dies, a feast is made 
of two, three or four bullocks, and “ the bullocks’ heads are tied 
fy the top of the stone, as a memento of the importance of the 
individual.” Most of the tribes of that line of hills, especially 
the Kookies, and also the Sonthals and Bhagulpore Hill men 
preserve heaps of the heads of animals slain in the chase 
with the most jealous caution. According to the Rev. M. Barbe, 
the Kookies burn their dead. Their neighbours, the Bunzoos, do 
not. They hollow a piece of wood, deposit the dead in it, and bury 
it on the summit of some lull, putting in the same grave the heads 
of animals killed by them, spears, cloth, and money belonging 
to the deceased. Captain 'Tickell adds that the Kols, 1 
addition to the gravestone, erect another,—an upright ceno- 
taph stone, to commemorate the name of the deceased, at the 
cdge of the village, or side of the road; and the de ‘parted spirit is 
supposed to love to sit beneath its shade when coming and going 
to and from his house. So we are told, in the Statistical Account 
of Seotland, xtv. 210,—parishes of A7/finchen and Ad/viceven co. 
Argyl/,—* The inhabitants are by no means superstitious, {7 |”? vet 
they still retain some opinions handed down to them by their ances- 
tors, pe rhaps from the time of the Druids, It is be lieved by them 
that the spirit of the last person that was buricd wate hes round 
the churchyard till another is buried, to whom he delivers his 
charge.” A few more points relative to the Kasias and Koles 
are worthy of attention. They are both described by Tickell 
aud Fisher* as people of athletic form and very martial appear- 
anee. The Kasias have a good deal of the Tartar physiognomy. 
The Koles are deseribed as being very handsome when young. 
We find no account of the shape of their skulls ; but, like most of 
their nomadic neighbours, they —s have traces of Mongol 
origin. Both races use iron swords, ( ‘apt. Fisher describes the Kasia 
sword as “Unique in kind, and more like a German or Swiss wea- 
pon than anything Indian, Major Yule mentions that the act of 

‘ating salt from a sword point is said to bea Kasia form of 
The Northern warriors swore upon their swords, 
Roberts says, in his Cambrian Popular Antiquities, that, 
among the ancient Britons, the mother of every male child 
put its first victuals into its mouth on the point of its 

* Memoir of Sylhet, Kachar and the adjacent Districts.—-Asiatic So- 
ciety’s Researches, vol. ix. }). S335. 
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father’s sword. Both these races of Hill men are courageous 

open and frank in manner ; and, wherever they have not been cou- 
taminated by admixture with the people of the plains, they ar 
eminently truthful. Augury is in greatest esteem among them 
both. The Kasias of Jynta adopted eertain Hindu practices ; ex- 
cept the Khonds and the Kookies, they were the last people who 
gave up the public exhibition of Human Sacrifices. This practice 
was also prevalent in the neighbouring state of Tipperah, the 
natives of which, although for the most part professing Hinduism 
from a very carly period, are certainly not Arians.* 

In nearly every country where the monuments which we are 
accustomed to call Druidical abound, there are also met with 
specimens of that massive architecture which is generally termed 
Pelasgie or Cyclopean. Although the Pelasgi (Scythian Arians) 
cer tainly appear to have employ ed rude masses of stone in building, 
and to have been unacquainted with the use of mortar, and unable 
to construct the arch ; it is now evident that, in later times, 
other people equally ignorant and laborious, and having equal 
facilities in procuring ‘rough materials, raised structures which 
now cannot be distinguished from theirs. Thus Dr. Petrie has, we 
think, proved that the Cyclopean architecture of many stone 
churches in Ireland dates back only to the time of St. Patrick 
and his immediate successors (Vth to IXth eeutury). We 
consider it but right to mention these facts, in relation to the 
following particulars, —although they are against our main ar- 
gument. The engraving which illustrates Major Yule’s paper 
on the Kasias, already. quoted, shews one of those primitive 
bridges which are not uncommon in that country. Upright 
stones are advanced from the bank into the bed of the torrent ; 
and, across these, are thrown large unhewn slabs which span 
the stream. <A description of a superb bridge built upon this 
principle, but far more artificially, has been given by Major 
Hlannay.+ It is situated at Kamrup i in Aaumn. It is 140 feet 
long and 8 in breadth. There are no arches.t The superstruc- 


* According to Tod and the Rev. James Long, the Chieftains of Tip- 
perah call themselves Rajput Kshetryas. Mr. Long, however, quotes the 
Raj Mala to the effect that the ancient name of Tipperah was Kirat 
(the Hunter,) from a person of that name of the Lunar or Indo-Se ythian 
race, Who was hasidiol tothe Eastern provinces by his father Yajati who 
held the Supreme Government of Fadia s—a fact bearing with great 
interest upon the present enquiry. The people of Tipperah are, how- 
ever, evidently Tamulians. 

+ Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xx. p. 291. 

{ This is one of the most marked features of the Cyclopean architecture, 
but it cannot be regarded as exclusively characteristic of Pelasgian strue- 
tures. The Hindus were unable to turn an arch; and, therefore, either 
rested satisfied with a mere trilith, or laid horizontal tiers of stones on the 
piers, the upper projecting slightly beyond the lower, in the manner of in- 
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iure being a platform composed of slabs of stone six feet long 
resting on an understructure of pillars which are supported on 
massive piers. The whole is built without lime or mortar, but 
the stones appear to be clamped together by means of iron pins. 
It is believed to date back to the almost pre-historic time of the 
Brahminical Kings of Assam. Opposite to page 18 of Rowe’s 
Perambulations of Dartmoor is the view of a bridge across the 
Dart which, im structure, holds a position midway between the 
humble stepping stone in Yule’s drawing and the grand Cyelo- 
pean mass at Kamrup. Four rude picrs of huge uneement- 
ed blocks support horizontal slabs which form the foot-way. 
Dartmoor is full of Druidical remains, and this bridge is proba- 
bly coeval with them. The above comparison may not have any 
archeological significance, but it should not be entirely over- 
looked. 

Dr. Buist, of Bombay, who has added considerably to our 
knowledge of early Scottish archeology, has drawn attention to 
the marked Oriental character of certain Northern Antiqui- 
ties.* He certainly demonstrates one remarkable fact,—viz. that 
certain Sphinxes, rudely sculptured on the stone cross at Essie, 
lorfarshire, are identical in character with a Sphynx from Nim- 
roud pictured by Layard. Te also argues that the seulptures on 
the St. Andrew’s stone coffin appear to demonstrate a know. 
ledge, on the part of the sculptor, of the costumes of old Assy- 
riat and with the animals of tropical climates. In this carving 


verted stairs, until they approached near enough at top to sustain a 
key-stone or cross beam. Mr. A. Stirling has described and figured a 
noble bridge, built upon this plan, carly in the xiv. century at Puri im 
Cuttack.—Asiatie Researches, vol. xv. 

* Jour. of the A. 8. of B. vol. xxi. p. 127. 

+ Dr. Buist remarks that the wig, the belt and the sword-sheath ol 
the principal figure in this seulpture closely resemble those of the figures 
on the Assyrian marbles. We think it will be found that they equally 
resemble those of the Irish invaders of Scotland, and that the whole 
character and ornamentation of the St. Andrew's Sarcophagus go far to 
prove, if not to Irish origin, the facet of its being co-eval with certain well 
known Lrish (Celtic) antiquities. Reference being made to the beautiful 
engraving of this stone in Daniel Wilson’s Archeology, it will be perceived 
that the knot-work of intertwined dragons at the sides quite agrees in 
style, with that of the celebrated Book of Armagh—a rele of the 7th or 
Sith Century represented at p. 332 of Petrie’s work on the Round Towers 
This knot-work has been shown by Wilson to prevail on nearly all the 
sculptures, jewellery, manuscripts, shrines and book eases of early Irish 
Christian art. Referring to another engraving—that of “* Irish of the Reign 
of Elizabeth.” “Drawn after the Quicke” in Plauche’s History of British 
Costume, p. 470—we sce the same flowing locks, the same costume—the 
heavy ornamented sword sheaths, and, what is still more remarkable— 
the same long round pointed sword which we find on the St. Andrew's 
Stone. Even at this late period the aboriginal Trish remained genuine 
Celts, It is not a little remarkable however, to find them, even then 
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the ape and the leopard are represented. On several othe 
Scottish monuments, as on Martin’s stone at Ballutheron, «©; 
one of the crosses inthe Churchyard of Meigie, on the Maiden 
stone on Bennoehie, Aberdeenshire, and on Sueno’s” Pillar 
at Forres, the Elephant is represented. Dr. Wilson, however 
remarks that those who cut these figures had evidently neve 
seen the Elephant. ‘To us, Dr. Buist’s argument that these lat- 
ter carvings appear to have an Oriental origin has not weight 
against the evidences that they date back only to the transition 
period between Paganism and Christianity im Seotland. Dur- 
ing the period of Roman supremacy in Britain, the Ape, th 
Tiger, and the Elephant must have been tolerably well known in 
the country,—at least by representations, on coins, &e.-—The 
were probably introduccdin pageants and the shows of. the 
circi, and there can be little doubt that the Elephant, at 
least, was frequently brought to the country. The Editor of the 
Graphic Illustrator cites a tradition that the Elephant was first 
brought to England in the time of Claudius ; and the unfossilized 
hones of this animal have several times been discovered, at no 
great depth from the surface, in various parts of the country, 
The Oriental ch: iracter of many British antiquities has, however, 
long been subject of comment. It is very remarkable that 
several specimens of the larger Indian Cowries have been found, 
both im their natural state and formed into ornaments, in British 
or Saxon Barrows, Douglas, (who merely traced the Celts and Teu- 
tons to Seythia,) areued that these shells were evide tly introdue- 
ed by the Romans from India, and cireulated over Europe from the 
middle of the fifth to the seventh century, He quotes Pliny, Lib. vi. 
chap. xxi. to the effect that the coast of the Ari is mentioned 
as having an island called Bibaga, famous for shells, and these 
large cowrie shells found in graves, he considers, with various 
other faets of a similar nature, concur to prove that the Romans 
had an open traflie with the Indians. This latter fact is undoubt- 
ed, and Rowland’s theory is supported by the circumstance of 
this kind of Cyproea, the concha veneris, having been commonly 
worn by women and children of the lower class in Italy, from 
the days of the Romans up to the present time, as amulets 
against the evil eye; but especially as vola veneri, or gross 
emblems of the feminine type of the Deus Regenerator.* Still, 
bearing in mind the fact that Rowland did not entertain 
any idea that the people of Britain were of Indian origin, 


wielding those same long pointless swords which, (according to Wright) 
were used by the Celts and Germans from the time when Mar - e a 
countered the Cimbrians and Teutons, to the great battle in which Agri- 
cola deteated the Britons under Galgacus, 

Nenia Britannica, p. 73. 
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it ishighly worthy of remark how constantly he reeurs to the fact 
that a very large proportion of the relies which he figures “ ‘p- 
ply, with very mnminte aflimty, to Kasteru customs.” He considers 
that they might have been introduced among the Saxons by 


traftic ; the Northern troops returning home from the spoils of 


those regions, and others passing from such expeditions into the 
Saxon service. He particularly insists upon the fact that, in the 
vear 668, a colony of Greek Christians settled in Kneeland and 
were followed by Theodorus, Greek Arehbishop of Canterbury 
who was despatched to Britain for the instruction of the Saxon 
youth ; and suggests, by an ingenious train of argument, that many 
of the Kastern relics may have been introduced by these peeple.* 
Very many of the relies of the early barrows have every appearance 
of having been manufactured by Bengalis. Especially those  pri- 
mitive boats formed of a single tree hollowed out and rude ly 
shaped which have been repe atedly discovered deeply sunk in peat 
mosses and alluvial lands in various parts of the country, 
at Kilbain, in the moss of Bainkirk, in Carlinewark Loch, the 
Loch of Doon, the Carse of Falkirk ; at Glasgow} at North Stoke 
in Sussex jand elsewhere,—are precisely similar to those used by the 
natives of Lower Bengal in traversing their Jeels during the 
rainy season ; and a very ancient pot querne, found at W estbank 
in Kast Lothiant{, is precisely the kind of hand-muill that we 
should expect to find at a native flour-seller’s in Caleutta. These 
may, however, be accidental coincidences. Still, it must have 
been something more than accident which caused the simila- 
rity, observed by nearly all Archzeologists, between many of the or- 
naments found in the « ‘arly British Barrows and those still worn 
in India. Dr. Buist notices that two silver collars (torques) 
found in the tumulus of Norres Low, in the South of Fife, are 
in shape, size, and aspect perfectly ‘identical with those now 
worn by children in Bombay, excepting that they open in front 
instead of behind. Alter thin. and a merchant, finding them in 
the bazar, would swear they were of Bombay manuf: wture. Un- 
doubtedly, the solid armille generally found in British Barrows 
ave bangles aud the torques hussoolees, Wilson si lys— 

“The tore, as well as the funicular armilla, though known to the 
Romans, were regarded by them as barbarian decor: tions. Like so many 
others of the peculiarities of the Celtz, they are clearly traceable to 
an Eastern origin. The tore is introduced at Persepolis among thie 
tribute brought to Darius. Titus Manlius took the golden tore from 
which he derived his name from a Gaul whom he slew in single combat, 
LB. C. 361; and its first appearance in Christian art is round the neck 
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* Op. Citat. p. 129. 
* David Wilson. 
t Represented by Wilson, p. 152. 
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of amonstached Gaulish hero whose head forms the obverse of the 
of Arminium, decorated probably according to the fashion of his coun- 
try, four centuries before the ¢ ‘hristian era. Still more interesting is 
its occurrence on the neck of the Dying Gladiator, the masterpiece of 
Ctesilaus. In this historic e: sample of the tore, it is funicular, with 
bulbous terminations, resembling one seen,on the Sarcophagus of the 
Vigna Amendola, representing, as is believed, the exploits of the Ro- 
mans over the Gauls or Britons. So far then from the tore being 
either Romish or Danish, it may be regarded as the most character- 
istic relic of primitive Celtic and Teutonie art, brought with the 
British Celtz from the East, centuries before the era of Rome’s founda. 
tion, and familiar only to the Roman as one of the barbaric spoils which 
adorned the procession of a triumphant general, or marked the foreign 
captive whom he dragged in his triumphant train (p. 326.)” 


One ornament found inthe ancient Northern burial places is, 
almost demonstrably, of Indian origin. The women of the 
poorer classes in the North- western Provinees of Hindostan 
wear bracelets called choorees. These are made of coloured 
elass forming a continuous ring encircling the wrist. To fasten 
on these choorees must be an art in itself; and it is difficult to 
understand how hard working women should have ever 
come to adopt such brittle ornaments ; or, having begun to wear 
them, should avoid breaking them at ev ery turn. Still they are 
almost universally worn. In his XIV. plate, Douglas has figur- 
ed one of these very choorees,—a perfect continuous ring of light 
green glass found in the position of the left arm of a female 
skeleton, apparently of the lower order, disinterred from the chalk 
on Chatham Lines in 1780. Douglas also notices that he had 
various fragments of other glass armille in his Cabinet t (p. 59). 

Every E english antiquarian is acquainted with the Brazen, 
small handled, Leaf-shaped Swords found in various parts 
of the North, and already alluded to in this article. Cvsar 
describes the Britons of his time as acquainted with the use 
of Iron, (which they found in small quantitics in the districts 
bordering the sca), but as importing their Brass. Wright, who 
will not admit the existence of a “ Bronze Age” in North- 
ern history, is inclined to think that these Bronze Leaf-shaped 
swords are of Roman manufacture. This opinion is, we think, 
almost entirely set aside by the fact, which he himself mentions, 
that these swords are found in Denmark (p. 76). It is here well 
worthy of remark that Brass weapons were used by the Scythians. 
Douglas cites Herodotus, Lib. IV. to the effect that, between the 
river Boristhenes and Hypanis at a place called Exampus, was 
preserved an enormous vessel of copper, containing six thousand 
four hundred gallons, which the inhabitants of those parts said 
was made from the heads of arrows or spears of the Scythians. 
That Ariantus, King of the Seythians, being desirous of 
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knowmg the number of his subjects, demanded that every 
Seythian should, on pam of death, bring him the point of an 
arrow or spear. In Greece, a brazen age preceded that in which 
von weapons and implements were employed. Dr. Wilson 
argues that the use and manufacture of Brass instruments in 
Britain arose as the people, emerging from a state of primitive 
barbarism, began to abandon their weapons of stone and horn,— 
having § eained, probably from the Phoenician traders, an acquain- 
tance with the mineral treasures of the country. That some bronze 
weapons were manufactured in Britain is proved by the dis- 
covery of the moulds of the Celtz (chisels) and spear heads. 
Still,—after having studied the matter with much care, weighing 
all the arguments of the best authorities on cither side,—we ean find 
ho satisfactory proof that the use of Stone implements preeeded 
that of Brass in England; or that certain of the brazen articles found 
in the North are not among the very earliest relies discoverable. 
One of the most interesting of the brazen relies of the North 
is the Brazen Sword. Dr. Wilson deseribes the British Brazen 
Sword as having peculiar characteristics.’ “It is broader and 
shorter than the Danish bronze sword, swelling out more to- 
wards the middle so as to suggest the term ‘leaf shaped. ” 
This author considers that a very remarkable guide to the pro- 
bable era of such weapons in the South of Europe is furnished 
by a comparison of some specimens of Hellenic fictile art with a 
beautiful vase discovered at Vulci. The same subject occurs 
on three vases, and has been supposed to represent the quarrel 
of Agamemnon and Achilles. On one, a Vulcian hydria of 
archaic style, a naked and bearded combatant bears a leaf shap- 
ed sword without a guard. In the others, of later styles, the eom- 

batants are armed with leaf-shaped swords, but with euards, 

Much as the British and Danish bronze swords differ im shape 
and ornamentation, all are without guards. The handles are 
invariably small. Dr. Wilson has a remarkable passage re- 
garding the British implements of the Bronze Period. “ We 
have already traced them,” he says, “as pertaining to the 

infantile era of Greeee, and may yet hope to find them among the 
indications of primitive Asiatic population, thereby supplying a 
new line of evidence in illustration of the North-western migra- 
tion of the human race, and probably also as a means of approxi- 
mation towards the date of the successive steps by which the latter 

nomades advanced towards the coasts of the German Ocean,” p. 
234. Could Dr. Wilson visit the Museum of the Asiatic Socicty 
in Caleutta, he would find this almost prophetic idea realised. 

In that collection are preserved four Brazen, (or copper)* 

















* We are not certain of what metal these relics consist. They are noted 
ill the Catalogue 1s “Cop per ’ but they ap pe ar to he well hardened. A 
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small handled, guardless —Leaf-shaped Swords found with other 
brazen articles at Futteghur. Nothing appears to be known of 
these curiosities except that they were thirteen in all, and were 
given tothe Society by T. Williams, Esq.—being acknowledged in 
Vol. XVII. p. 624 of the Asiatic Researches. One of these very 
interesting relies is not quite so leaf-shaped as the others, which 
are distinctly so, and the finish of the workmanship is not equal 
to that of the weapon found near Edinburgh, represented at p. 
228 of Wilson’s work, and of others figured by Wright at p. 75 of 
the ** Celt, Roman, and Saxon.” The handles have no rivet holes, 
and the weapons can scareely have been used fo sérike in combat 
without wrapping a cloth or other soft substance round the me- 
tallic heft. Still it is quite evident that these are true leaf- 
shaped swords, resembling the British specimens also in the 
eutire absence of any contrivance for a guard, and in their length. 
The largest of the two swords of this description found at Dudding- 
stone, near Edinbureh, measured 264 inches in length, the other 
2417 amehes. The four swords in the As. S. Collection vary in 
length. The longest is 30 inches, including the heft, the shortest 

25 inches. They are all, however, broader than the Scottish 
specimens, which were only 1} mehes in greatest breadth : the 
ereatest breadth of the Asiatie specimens is nearly three inches. 

It is impossible to compare these interesting relies with the re- 
presentations of the British specimens without arriving at the 
conviction that they belonged to men of the same race, either of 
different ranks or at different periods of their acquaintance with 

the art of working in metals.* The well finished British swords 
might belong to officers ; the Indian ones to their men—or the 
former might have been wielded by the Arian inhabitants of 
India ;—the latter may have been forged, on the same type, by 

the Arian Colonists when settled in their territories which they 

had gained in Britain from ruder Allophylians driven out at 

the points of such swords as these. 

We can well imagine that some of the few hard readers, who 
may have borne with us until now, will be inclined to close the 
Review, and ask,—Why has this man cared to lay upon us this 
load of mouldy Archeology ; nearly every detail of which is de- 
hatable; but whieh, if resolved, with infinite labour and sifting, 


moderately thick erust of erugo conceals the surface of the metal ; which 
ought, however, to be examined. 

* Beside the swords at the A. S. Museum, is a “ Copper spear head, 
found at Beloor.” This specimen is also of very great interest, as demonstrat- 
ing that such copper weapons were manufactured in or for India, and were 
not brought in by strangers. The bronze spear heads found in the North 
have their shanks hollowed to admit the end of the shaft. The lower end ot 
ihis spear head is solid, evidently to fit the hollow end of a hamboo, to 
Which it could be fixed by a transyerse rivet, the hole fer which remaus. 
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mito facts of absolute Instorical authenticity, would Jeave us still 
with a mere array of the dry bones of antiquity—illustrating 
the plain old thesis that all humanity sprang from a common 
stock? We are men of action, living im a practical age—we 
deal only with useful, tangible knowledge that can be wrought 
upon. Your article is not lively ;—1s it practical ; does it tend 
to “ Progress?” Our reply is—assuredly yes ;—if you will but 
read and apply it anght. You are Missionaries, Judges, Sol- 
dicrs, Indigo Planters, Engimecrs, Surgeons, Political Agents,— 
all having your lot cast among the people of India, and there- 
fore, having a personal stake in their past, their present, and 
their future. Have these millions to be converted to Chiristia- 
nity 7—HLlas the overthrow of Hinduism beeome a greater problem 
to the London Missionary Societies of the Nineteenth century than 
the anmililation of the deeply impressed vestiges of its kindred 
Druidism in Northern Europe was to a few bare-footed ascetics 
of the Sixth? Is it a matter of no practical interest to observe— 
branded in upon the criminal characteristics of the people of In- 
dia—those very superstitions which, not many centuries ago, 
sent the English wizard to the stake, the ordeal, or the rack ; 
and which, in the very narration, paled the cheek of such a 
Judge as Matthew Hale? Is it no satisfaction to the Engineer 
or to the Cultivator to know that Bengal now offers a far fairer 
field for lis operations than he would have found, anywhere 


within the length and breadth of England, in the time of Bluff 


King Hal; and that his coolies or rvyots, lazy and fecble as they 
may be, are much such fellows as those Celts whom the Roman 
Stephenson thrashed into constructing Watling Street across 
bogs and fens the like of which are unknown in the present day, 
either in Europe or in India? Let the Surgeon be eareful how he 
slights the Kobiraj:—his is a science of great antiquity, in- 
volving many curious and useful doctrines, worthy of sifting ; 
and he is so far a philosopher that he is not unwilling to add 
to his knowledge. Let due respect be paid to the Hukeem, He 


and the Oxford M. D. are school-fellows—they are both of 


Neither would have known much had there 


Avicenna’s class. 
Still again, 


been no Moorish colleges at Bagdad and Toledo, 
to the ruler of an Indian province, is it nothing to learn that 
the degenerate wretches whom he has to govern are of the same 
material as the Scandinavian Kemp, the Teuton Sage, the 
Sclavonian aggressor, the beautiful Greek of the age of Alci- 
hiades—the first Master of Arts; the stately Roman of the 
Empire—the first Master of the World. Of the  self-same 
material say we,—but with the daring, the honesty, the chivalry 
and the manly pith all crushed out by centuries of Mussulmaun 
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Is it not something, also, that you all—onr Arian friend 
should be told, intensely as it may disgust you, that this 
Arian Bengali—whom, uneivilly and un-cethnologically, vou 
have been in the habit of calling a “ Nigger,’—is, stubbornly 
as you may kick against the conviction, your Elder Brother : 
one who, much as you may glory in being descended Si 
ecrtainTeuton pig- -herding Thegns or piratical Norse Vikings, is, 
in very truth—admitting the colour of the hide, which your 
ancestors changed amid the snows of the North—the repre- 
scntative of the pure Arian stock, of which you are a mere 
offshoot,—the heir who came to run upon the patrimony which 
your branch of the family left for successful adventure in other 
lands. Still one of vour own blood, whom it is your duty to 
treat with merey, justice, and forbearance ;—as you will have to 





auswer for your dealing with him to the God and Father of us all, 
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; _LX.—1. General Ovders of ay Bengal . Lriey, 

2, A Rough Sketch of the Rise and P LOYTCSS of the Irregular Hors 
of the Be ngal Army, with hints for LMipror ie the Rey ia, 
anid lrregular Cavalry of that Pi sil HCY, 3) an old Cx 
valry Otlicer. 

Hints on Irregular Cavalry. By Carr. Cuan LES PARQUIEAR 
Trower, Major of Brigade, H. U. the Nizam’s C ‘vi ry, 

l. Remarks by ail Officer of the Scinde [rreqular Llorse, Ol Ai 
article Lit the Caleulla Review,” for March, Is LO, entitle i 
© Hints on Irregular Cavalry, Se.” 

The use aud application of Cavalry in War, from the text of 
bismark. By Lrtevr. Cot, Norru Luptow Beamisn. 

6, Cavalry, its Listory and TLuctics. By Carr. L. BE, Noway. 
London, 1853. 
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A prier and general reference to the mounted branch of the 
service was included in the article on (he Tndian Ariny, Which ap- 
peared in our last issue, and a more detailed notice of he Jrre- 
gular Cavalry formed the subject of a separate article in one of 
the earlier numbers of our series :* now however, we propose to 
consider the broader question of the condition, organization, uses, 
adaptation, defects and requirements of the whole Cavalry arm 
on this side of India. We are not either ignorant or un- 
mindful of the extent and importance of this topic, bearing 
as it does upon one of the essential constituents of an eflicient 
army ; but on the contrary we are fully cognizant of the dif- 
ficulties of the subject, and of the delicate ground that must be 
touched on if the whole truth is to be recorded: but whilst we 
will endeavour to “nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice” so will we strive honestly and to the best of our ability 
to do justice to the merits, whilst we lay bare the defects of the 
existing system; but not without at the same time offe ring 
such suggestions as in our humble opinions are calculated to 
remedy the evils, the existence of which we are compelled to ad- 
mit. We enter upon this task with no prejudices to influence 
us, no pet project to develop, and with no object save a sin- 
cere desire to lend our humble aid in the introduction of efficient 
reform, which is most likely to be obtained by a temperate and 
candid exposition of existing evils. 

To enable our readers to understand this extensive question 
thoroughly, it is necessary to cast a glance at the origin and gra- 
dual progress of the arm under consideration ; in other words to 
vive a brief historical sketch of the Bengal Cav: alry. And as the 
principles of the existing organization are to be traced to the ori- 


* No, IX, January, 1516, 
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einal constitution of the force, it will be necessary to dwell mor 
detail upon the earlier periods of the record. 

In the infaney of the British connection with Bengal, the oe ed 
military estab lishment bei ing intended, not for offensive operat 
but only for the defence of a few forts ; oil factories, Cavalry ni: t iral 
ly poe no part of it. Plassey was tought ane won without ¢] 
aid of a single trooper ; and although that important action ha 
pea a changed the British position in India,—a fact to wl 
the master mind of Lord Clive was fully alive,—more than thre 
vears elapsed before any mounted troops were added to the 
establishment, which alre uly numbered an efficient and formidable 
body of European and Native Infantry with a proportion oi 
Artillery. 

The first record of the employment of British Cavalry on this 
side of India was at the battle of Bedarrah in November, 1759, 
when a body of between 20 and 30 mounted Volunteers from 
Caleutta,—mostly members of the Civil Service,—assisted at the 
defeat of the Dutch force under Colonel Roussel, and pertormed 
yeomnan’s service in following and cutting up the fugitives, thereby 
rendering the vietory complete. In the campaign of the following 
vear in Behar and the provinces on the other side of the Ganges, 
the want of a body of horse was severely felt, on more than one 
oceasion, by the commanding officer ¢ ‘olonel Caillaud ; which in- 
duced him to recommend the formation of three troops of Kuro- 
pean Cavalry. In accordance with this recommendation the Go- 
vernment by an order in Couneil dated 22nd of September, 1760, 
directed the organization of two troops of Dragoons and one 
troop of Ilussars, the men to be selected from the Muropean In- 
fantry and the horses obtained by purchase. The original estimate 
appears to have been for an aggregate of 235 non-comiission- 
ed and troopers, but this establishment was never completed ; 
owing partly to the difficulty of obtaining horses, but even more to 
the inability to spare sufficient men from the small body of Intan- 
try. The actual establishment finally constituted, as shown by 
the returns, avers ved for eae ‘h troop ot Dr: agvoons, | a ) 
Subalterns and 60 non-commissioned and rank and Gin: | ut for the 
Hussars only 2 Subalterns and 36 non-commissioned and troopers. 
Both officers and men were mounted by the State, which also 
supplied arms, clothing, accoutrements and saddlery ; but the troop 
commanding officers had to keep the latter in repair, as also to 
feed the horses and furnish stable gear, shoes, medicines, &e., for 
all which they received a monthly allowance of Rs. 30 for each horse. 
They also drew the off-reckonings and clothed the men. The pecu- 
mary advantages of these commands, as also the enormous cost to 
Cove rhnment of such esti ab lhishme ar mi lV be easily ealeulated. 

Although the troopers were speed lily told off, and officers noml- 
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nated to this branch, extreme difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
suitable horses ; so much so, that even in November, 1761,—more 


than a vear alter the order was issued,—one troop had only 1 
horses to 66 mders. It is probable, however, with reference to 
the lax morality of the period, the enormous expense incurred by 
Government, and the fortunes speedily realized by some of the 
officers In command, that the latter lost little by the deticie nev of 
remounts, and that Government had to pay for the keep of many 
an equine Mrs. Harris. 

The Court of Directors winced under the heavy charges ol 
this costly establishment, and also appeared to dread that the 
allowances, liberal as they were, might be even further ex- 
ceeded ; for in their letter dated 19th of February, 1762, they 
observe :— As the Presidency have formed 2 Troops of Euro- 
pean Horse and a party of Hussars upon Colonel Caillaud’s re- 
presentation of the adsolule necessity of such a Corps of Cavalry, 
we hope this measure, which is a very heavy addition to our mili- 
tary expenses, was not undertaken without svch vdsolnte necessi 
/y. But however since these troops have been raised, the greatest 
care should be taken to keep the expenses attending them within 
the limits mentioned in the consultations of the Presidency ol 
the 22nd September, 1760.” 

In the early part of 1762, the whole body appears to have been 
complete in horses, and was employed during that and the follow- 
ing year under Majors Carnac and Adams. A small European Body 
Guard was likewise oreanized about the same time, and also two 
Ressallahs of Native Irregular Cavalry. These latter were termed 
Mogul Horse and were raised and commanded by two native Ressal- 
dars named Mirza Shahbaz Beg and Khan Tar Beg ; no Europeans 
being attached to them. These troops found and maintamed their 
own horses, arms, and equipments, the allowance for which was 
very liberal, that of the Sowar being Rs. 50 per mensem and the 
other grades on a corresponding seale ; but of course a large propor- 
tion were Burghirs to the native commandants. The continued state 
of warfare and disturbance that had for so long a period existed in 
Hindostan, rendered that country a favorite and profitable field 
for the Asiatie soldier of fortune, and thousands of horsemen from 
Afvhanistan, as well as Rohillas and numerous other descendants 
of previous Northern invaders, were ever ready to lend their swords 
to any party willing to pay the m well, or ab le to hold out a pros- 
peet of plund er and free quarters. 

The services performed by the small body of European Cavalry, 
though very creditable on several occasions, was not found to 
he commensurate to the heavy expence attending it, and the 
Local Government, acting upon a previous suggestion from home, 
Ina letter to Major Carnac, dated 2nd February, 1764, directed 
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its reduction to a single troop, observing—“ In conse quence of the 


opinion of yourself and the other Field Officers that the small body 


of European Cav: alry we now maintain, can never prove of service 


adequate to the great expence which aiheasdie their establishment. 
we = determined to reduce them all, excepting: one troop, which 
will be useful for the purposes of patrolling and reconnoiteriny 
We desire therefore you will incorporate the oflicers and men ‘th 
the Battalion, and order the horses to be disposed of to the best ad- 
vantage, alter completing the troop commanded by Captain George 
Hay, which we mean shall stand to sixty privates and its pro- 
per oflicers.”’ 

This order was accordingly earried into effect ; but as it only 


served to mecrease the evil of'a defici seney of Cavalry ‘to cope with the | 


enemy’s numerous light horse, Major Carnac applied in the month 
of May following, for permission to raise a fresh levy of Moguls, 
through the instrumentality of one Mendi Ali Khan who h: ad 
recently come over from the enemy and stood high in the Major’s 
favour. To this proposal the Council objected, observing, (we can- 
not resist quoting these quaint old scraps of corr espondence.) “We 
do not think any contidence can be proposed in Mendee Aly 
Cawn or any other person that deserts from the enemy, we 
therefore cannot approve of your proposal to place him at the 
head of a body of Cavalry : on the contrary we must recommend 
your foun a watchful eye over him to prevent his engaging in 
any treacherous designs. In raising the Mogul Cavalry, we “should 
choose he should entertain only the inferior officers and private 
men, and give the command of them to Captain Spelman and 
other former officers of our Cavalry ; as according to the coun- 
try establishment they are for the most part liable to be defrand- 
ed of their pay by their jemautdar, which makes them remiss in 
their 7 and indifferent for the cood of the service they are en- 
gaged in; whereas by becoming subject. to our discipline and 
receiving their pay in a regular manner, we may expect they will 
in a short time be attached to us and our officers as much as our 
seapoys are.’ To this Major Carnac replied, “ I shall give up 
all thoughts of employing Mendee Aly Cawn as you disapprove 
thereof, but I must bee leave to differ from you in opinion 
that a serviceable body of Cavalry can be formed upon the plan 
you propose ; the Moguls who are the only good horsemen in the 
country, can never be brought to submit to the ill treatment 
they necessarily receive from gentlemen wholly unacquainted 
with their language and customs. We daily see the effects of this 
among our seapoys, and it will be much more amongst horsemen 
who deem themselves of a superior class ; nor have we a suflici- 
ency of officers for the } purpose; [am — to say not a single 
one qualified to aflord a prospect of success to such a project. 
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Captain Spelman is entirely worn out and no longer fit for the 
service in the field.” 

The result was that the two old Ressaldars were employed 
{o raise additional men, which was speedily effected ; for at the 
hattle of Buxar, fought only four months later, there were 91S 
Mogul Horse present in action, of whom 45 were killed and 21 
wounded. They remained at about this strength until August 1765, 
when the whole army was reorganized by Lord Clive and formed 
into three equal Brigades of all arms, under which arrangement 
the troop of Dragoons was broken up and the only European 
Cavalry retained was a small Body Guard for the Governor, 
consisting of a Subaltern and 26 men of all grades ; whilst the 
Mogul Horse was reduced to three Ressallahs, which were placed 
nnder the command of European officers, one being attached to 
each Brigade. The establishment and pay of these Ressallahs 
was as follows : 

lL Subaltern with pay and batta of his rank. 


1 Sergeant Major, Rs. 50-10 with rations and batta. 
| Sergeants, each Rs. 39-10 with ditto ditto. 

1 Resaladar, Rs, 300 consolidated, 

| Jemadar, yy 200 . 

1 Seeond Jemadar, 5, 150 - 

1 Third Jemadar, » LOO . 

6 Duffadars, each G0 “ 

2 Nageurs, each 50 

100 Privates, each 50 


3) 

With 1 Sirear at 20, 1 Smith at 16, 1 Marker at 16, and 2 
Puckallies at 10 each. 

The Native officers and men found and maintained their own 
horses, arms and saddlery, but were clothed by the state: the Ku- 
ropean details were supplied with horses by Government, and the 
Subaltern commanding, drew Rs. 30 monthly for the keep of each 
of these horses; he also drew the off-reckonings of the whole Res- 
sallah, and as a large portion of the men were apparently his 
Barghirs, the emoluments of these commands were considerable, 
even for that period. 

Although Lord Clive had abolished the Troop of Dragoons, con- 
sidering so small a body as merely an useless expense, he was himself 
an advocate for the employment of a considerable force of Huropean 
Cavalry; and in 1764, before coming out to resume the Government, 
he had urged on the Court of Directors the advisability of keeping 
up a permanent Regiment of European Dragoons 900 strong ; 
but the Court dreading the expense of so large a force, although 
they admitted the cogency of Lord Clive’s arguments, adopted the 
half measure of sanctioning a permanent corps of Kuropean Ca- 
valry, but restricting it to 2 Troops or 200 men, This restriction 
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would probably have had but little weight with Lord Clive, —whe 

rarely considered the orders of the Court when he deemed that their 
interests were better served by disobeving them,—but he could 
not atford to raise such a corps as he considered requisite, at the 
expense of the European Infa try, which was the main stay of the 
toree, and which was already be low the establishment he had fixed 
as the minimum requisite stre neth ; under these circumstances hi 
preferred having no European C tavalry. 

The 3 Ressallahs of Mogul Horse continued on the same footing 
until 1772, although they “had a narrow escape of reduction when 
the whole force was reorganized in 1770. General Smith, the 
Commander-in-Chief, had, previous to resiging his command, laid 
before the Special Committee assembled to consider the ques- 
tion of a general reorganization, a Minute on all departments o! 
the Army in which he made the following remarks regarding: this 
arm :— 

“ Black Cavalry. These Troops are at present of no further use 
than to attend the Commander-in-Chief and Colonels of Brigades, 
and are too inconsiderable to be of service in time of war; for | 
know by experience it is impossible, from the viciousness of the 
horses, to discipline Cavalry here to any tolerable degree ot 
perfection, and castrating the horses ruins their spirit. Fom 
Squadrons at least would be indispensable to a Brigade acting 
against an enemy. Now they are of disservice to the Govern- 
ment, because so very expensive, the pay of a single Troop exceed- 
Ine’ th: at of a Sepoy Battalion. On the commencement of a war 
the best Cavalry in Indostan may be procured within six weeks, 
either Durannees, Tartars, Persian, or Marhattas. The method 
is to agree with a Ressaladar for the number proposed, specifying 
their pay, &e.; then advance him a few thousand rupees upon 
security, and in a short space you have the numbers required, 
and you may afterwards reject as many as you please. During 
the last war many of our Black Cavalry were raised in this 
way, and several of them out of the camp of the enemy. Re- 
gular payment makes our service equal any of the Nawabs ; 
and as they are generally soldiers of fortune like ourselves, 
mere Aranturiers, they ficht for us as well as they do for 
them; Muis prenez garde, Point d Argent, par Dieu, point de 
Snisse, 

“ Subalterns at present command the three Troops and enjoy 
the emoluments of them, which together with the clothing, 
is said to amount to little less than : 20,000 Rupees a year. The 
command ought undoubtedly to be transferred toa C aptain, all 

erquisites prohibited, and the off-reckonings thrown into the 
reneral stock, that some old Captains may share it instead ot 
ne younye subaltern. 
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“Thirty rupees a month is a notorious excess for feeding 
and maintaining each horse, with his syce and gerasseutter ; 
eighteen upon a favorable average would be full enough, or 
{wenty at most, provided the Commanding Officers be obliged 
to furnish and repair the saddles, bridles and mountings. Nay 
it is a considerable allowance, when we reflect that it is not to 
every horse a syee and grasseutter is allotted, but a certain 
number only to the care of the whole.” 

Although not acted upon by the special Committee, this 
Minute attracted the notice of the Court of Director: s, Who called 
the attention of the local Government to the suyject; the result 
was the followmg Minute in Council, dated 23rd May, 1772, 
which abolished the whole Cavalry force : 

“The Board deliberating on the little service the small body 
of Cavalry in the Company’s pay ean be of, and considering 
that in time of actual service it would be either exposed to the 
perpetual hazard of being either cut off, if at any distance from 
the Infantry, or form an embarrassment if joined to it; and 
reflecting also that the expence of a body of horse capable of 
doing real service would exceed their means, since the annual 
cost of so inconsiderable a number as they now maintain was 
not less than Rs. 3,01,675-1-2, Resolved, that the whole body 
of Cavalry, both European and Indostan, be directly disbanded, 
and that’ the European oflicers, Sergeants, &e., be incorporated 
with the Brigades.’ 

The European Body Guard and the three Native Ressallahs 
were accordingly disbanded, and not a mounted man remained 
in the Bengal Ariny. But in the following year a n: ative Body 
Guard was raised which was designated the Governor's Troop of 
Moguls : this was the origin of the present Body Guard, whic h 
“ee — ever since, and consequently dates its origin from 
1773. The strength and establishment of this new body was 
canine to that of the old Ressall: ahs, except that there were no 
native officers, and that the command was given fo a Captain 
with a Subaltern and four Sergeants under him. Warren 
Hastings recorded his reasons for raising this Troop, which were 
to enable them to act at once against the Sunyassies—a body 
of militant and plundering devotees, then creating muc th disturb- 
ance in Behar and the neighbouring districts;—to form a 
Body Guard in time of peace, and to accompany the Com- 
mander-in-Chief when in the field. The Troop was speedily 
raised and did accompany Colonel Champion during the Rohilla 
campaign and was present at the battle of Khuttra or St. George 
on the 23rd of April 1774; but their strength was too limited to 
render any real service, and the want of an efficient body of 
wood Cav alry was severely felt ; the Nawab Vazir’s horsemen who 
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were reckoned upon to perform the necessary duties of that 


arm, soon showed how little they were to be relied on ; plunder 
rather than fighting being thew object ; neither were they very 


particular as to the source Whence the former was obtained. 

Atter the death of Shuja-u-dowla, the Nawab Vazir of Oude, 
anew treaty was entered into with Ins successor Asof-u-dowla, 
in December, 1775, by which it was arranged that his numerous 
but rabble force was to be considerably reduced, and the better 
portion of it reorganized and placed under the control of British 
officers : in fact that an Oude Contingent was to be formed. 

Inas far as regards the Cavalry the plan adopted by the 
Bengal Governme nt, appears simultaneously to have occurred to 
the Court of Directors, for in their letter dated 15th December 

775, they remark with reference to the want of Cavalry experi- 
ence during the recent campaign, “as a good body of Horse would 
not only be of great use in time of action, but also of singular 
service in preventing the incursions of Indian enemies who fre- 
quently ravage the country with Cavalry and retire before Infan- 
try can come up with them, we should deem it an essential ser- 
tice rendered to the Company if you could prevail on the Nawab 
of Oude to keep up a body of horse to be disciplined and ofli- 
cered by Europeans, and under our command.” This wish had been 


anticipated, and the Nawab agreed to maintain six Regiments of 


Cavalry and six Battalions of ‘Taf antry with a Company of Artil- 
lery, to be commanded and disciplined by officers in the Company’s 
service. Only two Regiments of Cavalry were in reality organ- 
ized, which were commande d by Captains Marsack and Webber. 
In 1777 this Contingent force was entirely transferred to the 
Company, the Nawab bearing the expense of its maintenance. 
The force thus transferred was divided into three equal portions, 


each consisting of one Regiment of Cavalry, three Battalions of 


Infantry, and a Company of Artillery, and one of these divisions 
nomini ully attached to each of the three Brigades ; but in reality the 
force was kept together in the Oude districts and organized as a 
separate Brigade which was designated the femporary, or auriliary, 
and finally ‘the 4th Brigade. To complete this arrangement a 
third Cavalry Corps was raised, the two existing Regiments fur- 


nishing each a detail as a nucleus; and by Gov ceeieeeent orders of 


the 4th August, 1777, the establishment of each of the three Re- 
giments was tixed at. six Troops, forming two Squadrons: the 
strength of each Regiment being as follows : 

L Captain commanding the Regiment. 

2 Lieutenants commanding the 2 Squadrons. 

2 Statl Sergeants. 
Sirdar Jemadars (1 per Squadron). 
12) Jemadars (2 per Troop), 
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24 = Dutladars (1 per Troop). 
6 Nageurs (L per Troop). 
480 Private Moguls (50 per Troop). 

The commands of these three Regiments were eonferred on 
Captams Henry Wray, John Fairfax, and James Webber, and 
the whole were brigaded together under the command of Ma- 
jor Hessman, with an Adjutant and a Quarter Master for the 
whole Cavalry, which was not however yet termed a Brigade. 
The Ist and 2nd Regiments were at first mounted upon horses 
which the Nawab Vazir had made over to the Government, but 
the 5rd Regiment on horses belonging to the men; and the latter 
system was ordered for adoption in the two older Regiments as 
the Government horses died off; thus in a short time the whole 
force was mounted on their own, or nominally their own, horses ; 
the whole being supposed to be Adudasyas, although in reality 
the Barghir system appears to have been the more general. The 
pay of the different ranks is not ascertainable ; but the Captains 
commanding Regiments drew a monthly allowance of 30) Rs, 
per horse, for feeding, attendance and stable gear. 

All ranks were clothed, armed and equipped by the State. 
The uniform was in some measure an imitation of that of the 
British Dragoon of the period, consisting of a red coat, and a 
helmet with bearskin crest, but instead of the ordinary tight 
breeches and long gaiters, loose pajamahs and long boots were 
adopted. The arms were English swords and pistols ; but owing: 
to a want of carbines, the native matchlock was retained for several 
years. Futtyghur was established as head quarters of the whole 
arm. The allowances of the Commandant of Cavalry were plac- 
ed on the same footing as those of a Lieutenant Colonel “ im con- 
sideration of the extraordinary trouble and fatigue attending the 
command and discipline of this Corps.” The off-reckonings of 
the three Regiments were divided proportionally between the 
Ma or commanding the whole and the Captains commanding the 
Regiments. All the officers and sergeants were mounted by 
Government. 

Major Hessman did not long enjoy his command, as he was 
shot in a duel in November, 1777, by Colonel Ironside who com- 
manded the Infantry of the Brigade. Lieutenant Colonel Goddard 
was then appointed ‘to the command, “ with the same pay and al- 
lowances as the Commandant of Artillery ;” but he never assumed 
the charee, owing to his being almost immediately after appoint- 
ed second in command of the expedition ordered to march across 
the Peninsula to the support of the Bombay Government. 

This detachment, the command of which was originally entrust- 
ed to Colonel Leslie, and to which Col. Goddard subsequently 
succeeded, was composed of six Battalions of Sipalis from the Ist 
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Brigade with a Golundaz Battery from the new Brigade.  Pre- 
vious to leaving the Doab, Colonel Leslie wrote to Government 
from Camp at Futtyghur on the 14th March 1778, to the fol- 
lowing effect. “ I beg leave to suggest to you that it will be 
absolutely necessary it (the det tachment) be attended with a C orps 
of Cavalry, in order to escort my stores and supplies and preserve 
my baggage and bazars from assault and the frequent alarms that 
are given on marches of this kind by a straggling Cavalry 
enemy, as well as to preserve my communication and correspon - 
dence. I am therefore to request that you will permit me to 
take the first Regiment of Cavalry, now here, with me on this 
service, Which I flatter myself you will approve. I have ordered 
it in readiness, and to proceed with me to Culpee, where I hope 
to reeeive your approbation.” This addition to the force was 
unwillingly sanctioned, but the Nawab of Oude was applied to 
for a party of Irregular Horse to replace them, and he accord- 
ingly furnished a Regiment known as Abdool Rehman Khan’s 
Ressallah, but by the British ordinarily designated the “ Kanda- 
har Horse.” The end of it was that both “Corps marched with 
the foree and were employed throughout the campaign from the 
date of their crossing the Jumna in May, 1778, until their re- 
turn with half their original strength in 1754. 

In the mean time numerous changes took place in the organi- 
zation and position of the whole Cav alry arm. By a Government 
order dated 26th July, 17758, the three Cavalry Regiments were 
now formed into a distinct Cavalry Brigade, with a Lieutenant 

Colonel to command it, and a Brigade staff of two Majors, one 
Aide-de-camp, one Brigade Major and one Brigade Quarter Master. 
But by a subsequent ‘order dated 3d August 1799, this Brigade 
was broken up, and the three Regiments were once more nomi- 
nally allotted one to each of the regul: ar Army Brigades, although 
not required to join. The establishment of officers was now 
considerably increased ; each Regiment having a Major to com- 
mand, a Captain as Second in Command, with a Staff of an Ad- 
jutant and Assistant Surgeon, and a Subalter n to command each 
troop. The Naggurs were replaced by Trumpeters. The pay 
of the trooper was “fixed at Rs. 40 per mensem, for which he was 
to furnish and feed his own horse, and no horse w as to be admit- 
ted unless considered equal to six years’ service. Each horse was 
to be registered and valued by a Regimental Committee, and if 
the horse was killed in action, died of wounds, or after a march 
of 15 kos, the trooper recovered the full value of the animal ; if it 
died from any other ¢ ause, he received a sum in proportion to the 
number of years’ work it had done, one-sixth of the value being 
deducted for each year’s service performed. After six years if the 
horse was reported as still fit for service, the trooper received a 
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bounty of 100 Rs., but nothing more on the death of the horse. 
This libe rality to the trooper hi: ad a very different etlect from that 
expected ; ; as the advantages thus conferred, held out too great a 
temptation to introduce the barghir system genet rally, To such an 
extent was this carried, that not only the oflicers of the Regiments, 
but those of all brane shes of the service, and even Civilians, were the 
real owners of the horses and obtained large profits, the Troopers 
being their Barghirs. This abuse led to the following Govern- 
ment Order :—“ All Officers, Civil and Military in the ( Company’s 
service are snenelig forbidden to have any share or interest in the 
horses, the property of the Hindostan Troopers, on pain of dismis- 
sion from the service, on conviction thereof before a General Court 
Martial, besides forfeiting to the Company the property of such 
horse in which they may “hs ave had any share or interest, and be 
rendered 1 Ineap: able of being again admitted into the service of the 
Company.’ 

The European Sergeants’ horses were to be maintained by the 
Commanding: oflicer, ‘and all the uropean commissioned oflicers 
were to find their own horses, of which they were each to have 
two; for this poayore. a Major drew an allowance of 150, a 
Capt: un of 120, and a Subaltern of 100 Rs. a month; their horses 
being required to have a value severally of 900, S00 ‘and 700 Rs. 
eae h, according to the owner’s rank, The off-reckonings were di- 
vided proportionally amongst the Majors and Captains, and the 
Commanding officers were allowed 100 Rs, a month for reparing 

‘amp equipagve and 60 for a writer and stationery. 

A complaint—since so often repeated—had already been made 
against the use of English swords and saddlery, which had been 
found unsuitable to the Natives; the helmets also were disliked. 
It was consequently ordered th: mn" “ Persian or Mogul saddles, 
bridles and scymiters be used by the Cavalry at the option of 
the Commanding Officer, preserving uniformity in them as much 
as possible, and turbands in lieu of helmets. 

“ Carbines to be the only fire arms used in the Cavalry and they 
are to be issued when received from Europe.’ 

Majors A. F. Auchmuty, George Bolton Eyres, and J. Fullar- 
ton were now appointed to command the three Regiments. 

Little more than a year elapsed before another comple te change 
was made in this sys stem, and the whole of the native portion of each 
Regiment converted at once from (nominal) Adudaspas to Compa- 
ny’s Barghirs, to the special advantage of the European officers. By 
an order of Council, dated 26th October 1780, it was ruled that on 
the Ist of January 1781, the whole of the horses of the Cavalry 
were to be taken over at their valuation, and in future maintained 
by the Government, the charge of their maintenanace being en- 
trusted to the Commanding Officer of the Regiment, Out of the 
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previous allowance of 40 Rupees, eight were deducted by Govern- 
ment for providing the horses, and trom the remaining 32 Rupees 
he had to pay the men, feed the horses and supply saddlery and sta- 
ble gear, &c. Arms and accoutrements were supplied by the state, 
and the clothing was furnished from the off-ree ‘konines. The pay 
was fixed as follows, : and the difference between that of the Trooper 
and any higher grades was made good to the Commanding Oili- 
cers, 


Sirdar Jemadar, Pay 100 Rupees. Off-reckonings 6 Rupees. 


Second ditto, i - « ‘ . ~* 
Kirst Duffadar, oe = 9 t ” 
Second ditto, = 2 on ” > 5 
‘Trumpeters, » 10 ,, ” ay 
Troopers, ” 10 ” E: 9 


Other allowances and the streneth of establishments remained as 
before, except that four additional Kuropean Sergeants were sane- 
tioned, giving one per Troop. It was at the same time once more 
* Ordered that new setts of carbines and pistols be given out to 
the Regiments, and as the swords which have been issued for the 
stores have always proved bad, that the Majors be directed te 
compleat their Corps with powerful ; good cutting: blades of a Re- 
vimental pattern in the Upper C ountry.’ ‘ 

About the same period “for the better training of the Cavalry 
on this establishment” Lieutenant Angelo Trememondo was ap- 
pointed Riding Master to the Army. 

Another laree detachment having been formed under Colonel 
Deane Pearse for service on the Madras side, a Ressallah consist- 
ing of 100 Troopers, finding their own horses, and commanded 
by a Subaltern, was raised at the Presidency to accompany it, and 
was disbanded on the return of the detachment in 1754. 

Another Ressallah was ordered to be raised for service with 
Major Camae’s detachment, which order does not appear to have 
been carried out; but a Squadron of the 2nd Regiment was sent 
from Futtyghur to Join that foree, and took part in the action im 
Which Major Camae attacked and defeated Seindiah’s force. 

By an order in Council dated 7th July 1781, another Regiment 
of Cavalry, to be numbered the 4th, was ordered to ber aised im- 
mediately at Benares, by Major E, Baillie, the following reason for 
this measure being : assigned 1 in the order, “The great inconvent- 
ence and disadvant: ages that are daily exper ienced in prosecuting 
the present war from the want of C avalry to assist in the opera- 
tions of the Army, making it highly necessary to augment this 
part of the foree. » An inde ‘pendent Troop which a short time 
previous had been raised, and was commanded by, Captain 5: alt, 
was “to constitute the foundation of this Corps.”? This Regiment 
was searcely completed when it was again reduced, 
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The conclusion ofa @eneral peace in Europe led toa speedy ces- 
sation of hostilities in India, when the Detachments sent to Bom- 
bay and Madras returned to their own Presidency in 1784. The 
Ist Cavalry, attached to the former—performed excellent service 
throughout that campaign, under the command at different 
periods of Captains Fairfax and Wroe, Lieutenant Welsh and Ma. 
jor Fullarton, and on several occasions its services were speci- 
ally noticed by General Goddard. In the Minutes of Council, 
dated 24th August 1780, the following testimony is borne to 
their conduct which was published to the Army: “ Lieutenant 
Welsh having been detached with the Regiment of Cavalry, 
Candahar Horse and the 7th Battalion of Sepoys, against Gun- 
ness Punt a Mahratta Officer, who with a body of 4,000 Horse 
and 300 Foot with 3 Field Pieces, had been infesting the en- 
virons of Surat, performed this service with so great success, and 
what redounds to the credit of his gallantry and conduct, only 
with the Cavalry and Candahar Horse; for thinking that his 
purpose might be frustrated if he did not push forward on the 
morning of the attack with all possible expediton to reach the 
Camp of the enemy before daybreak, he left the Infantry at a 
distance. He put the enemy to quick flight, possessed himself 
of their whole camps, their guns, their tents and their bazar, and 
Gunness Punt died soon after of the wounds he received.” 

The long and extended campaigns in which the Government 
had been engaged having seriously embarrassed the Company’s 
finances, rigid economy and wholesale reduction of all military 
establishments became the order of the day. Every branch 
participated in these reductions, but the Cavalry more than 
any other, The 2nd, 5rd and 4th Regiments were disbanded, 
and the officers and men transferred to the Infantry or sent 
adrift. The Ist Regiment, which had returned to the Provinces 
less than half its original strength, was formed into two Ressallahs, 
‘ach commanded by a Captain with 2 Subalterns, and composed 
of 1 Ressaldar, 2 Jemadars, 6 Duffadars, | Naggur, 2 Trumpet- 
ers and 100 Troopers. The allowance for feeding the horses 
and maintaining the equipments, which during the campaign 
had, in this Corps, been increased to 56 Rupees including the 
'Trooper’s pay, was now fixed by a Government Order of ith May 
1784, at 35 rupees exclusive of the pay ; which still left these 
commands exceedingly remunerative. The Governor General’s 
Body Guard was also reduced from 100 to 50 Troopers. For 
the three following years the Cavalry arm of the service remain- 
ed on this diminished footing. 

In 1785 the Court of Directors revived the idea of raising a 
Regiment of European Cavalry, and in their letter of the 21st 
September in that year, directed the immediate adoption of mea- 
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sures for the formation of such a Corps, to consist of 6 Troops, 


the details of which were carefully laid down. Unfortunately 
they omitted one essential item in the arrangement, which was 


to Ae out a supply of men for the purpose ; not a single trooper 


Was despatched nor any addition made to the year’s ; complement 
of recruits; the consequence was that the order was never acted 
upon and the plan fell to the ground. 

By a Minute of Council dated 7th December 1787, the two 
Ressallahs were increased to 3 Troops each, and the old designa- 
tion of Regiments restored. From this period the present Ist 
and the old 2nd Regiment date their existence. But from the 
foregoing statement it will be evident that the Ist Regiment can 
claim an origin ten years earlier, when in 1777 the Ist Reoi- 
ment was transferred from the Nawab’s to the Company’s service, 
in which, under various changes, it has remained an eflective body 
ever since, 

The —— were still commanded by a Captain, and each 
Troop by a Subaltern. The strength of the 'Troops was fixed at 
| Head Jemmadar, | Second Jemmadar, 4 Duffadars, | Trumpeter, 
] Farrier and 50 Troopers. A Sergeant Major and an Assistant 
Surgeon were attached to each Regiment. The pay of the men 
was no longer included in the Commanding Officer’s contract, 
which was now reduced to 20 Rupees tor the keep of the horse 
and horse equipments. The men were clothed by the Command- 
ing officers out of the Off reckonings, and were paid, armed and 
accoutred by Government. An increase of | Duttadar and 20 
privates per Troop was ordered in February 1790. 

Shortly after this, owing to the renewal of hostilities with 
Tippoo Sahib, the Ist Regiment then commanded by Captain 
Robert Frith, was ordered to the Carnatic ; with which object it 
was increased to 6 Troops, and a further addition made to the 
establishment of an Adjutant, and a Quarter Master, as also a Drill 
anda Quarter Master Sergeant. The Regiment came down by water 
from Futtyghur to Cale vutta, and thence embarked for Madras in 
three detachments. From Madras they marched to Bangalore and 
jomed the main Army under Lord Cornwallis in the advance to Se- 
ringapatam, but shortly after—strange to say—they appear to have 
been ordered back to Bengal, although the war was not concluded 
till the following year, and Cavalry was much required in that 
campaien, The last Division reached Bengal in October 1791, 
when the Corps was reduced to the former stret 1¢th of 3 Troops. 

Cawnpore and Futtyghur were the head quarters of the two 
Regiments and they were ordered to meet every cold season tor 
exercise at these stations alter nately. 

In April 1792, the contract of the Commanding Officer “ being 
upon experience found to be too ereat a concern for the manage- 
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ment of any mdividual in time of war, howe ‘ver well disposed he 
might be to do justice to his engagements,’ was abolished, and 
the horses were supplied and fed by special Agents, one of whom 
was allotted to each Regiment, on a salary of Rs. 400 per men-~ 
sem. These Agents appear to hi ave been Infantry Subalterns 
who thus became Cavalry Commissariat Officers and had to- 
lerably lucrative berths. A monthly allowance of Rs. 400 equi- 
valent to the Infantry command allow: ance, Was now granted to 
the Commanding Officers in compensation for the loss of the eon- 
tracts. At the same time, the designations of the Native com- 
missioned and non-commissioned oflicers was changed to Suba- 
dar, Jemmadar, Havildar and Naick so as to correspond with 
those of the Infantry ; and an Adjutant was permanently attached 
to each Regiment. 

In 1794 both Regiments were employed in the second Rohilla 
campaign under Sir Robert Abercrombie. At the battle of Beeto- 
rah fought on the 26th October, the Cavalry which was posted on 
the rieht of the line was directed by Sir Robert to advance and 
meet the enemy who were steadily approaching. As they neared 
the foe, the order was given to wheel to the left by divisions, of 
which extraordinary movement the enemy took prompt advan- 
tage, charged sharply on their flank, threw them of course into 
confusion and the whole came rushing madley down upon the 
2d Kuropeans and the Native Battalions forming the right wing 
of the Infantry, which were broken and suffered severely before 
order could be restored and the enemy be driven back. Lieutenant 
R. Murray and J. P. Pigot of the Cavalry were wounded. The 
cirewmstances attendant on this disastrous affair are wrapped in 
mystery. Captain Ramsay who commanded the 2nd Regiment 
and appears to have been the semor officer of that arm—Cap- 
tain Frith being at the Presidency—and who was supposed to have 
viven the fatal order to wheel to the le 4t, absconded and found his 
way to Calcutta where he embarked for England. In those days, 
such an escape would have been impossible had it not been winked 
at. Some years after he appears to have entered the British 
Commissariat and was employed in that Department during the 
Peninsular war; when he must have been well advanced in years, 
having entered the Company’s since in 1770. 

In February 1796, Government received into their serv ice 
a Regiment of ‘Trregular Horse which had been raised by and was 
long attached to the person of General de Boigne who brought it 
over with him on quitting Scindiah’s service. This corps Compos- 
ed of 6 Ressallahs was placed under the command of Captain Robert 
Bruce and stationed at Cawnpore. It was generally known as 
Bruce’s Hindostanee Horse and may be looked upon as the first Irre- 
cular Cavalry Regiment in the service,—as distinct from Regulars, 
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In this year the whole Indian Army was reorganized and 
placed on a footing similar to that existing in the Royal service, 
Under this arrangement, although the Infantry and Artillery 
branches were reduced in strength, the Cavalry was considerably 
increased. The establishment was now fixed at 4. Reeular 
Regiments of 6 Troops each; of these 2 were to be formed at 
once, by increasing: the two existing corps; and when these were 
completed, the other two were to be raised. When the whole 4 
Regiments were organized, the oflicers comprising them were 
to be struck ofl the strength of the Infantry and thenceforward to 
constitute and rise in, a separate body, as in the Artillery; the 
final allotment to Regiments to be adjusted according to the dates 
of commissions. Each corps was to be comm: nded by a Field 
oflicer, either Lieutenant Colonel or Major, and in addition to 
the Commandant was to be composed as follows : 


2 Captains. 6 Subadars. 

1 Captain Lieutenant. 6 Jemadars. 

6 Lieutenants. 1S Havildars. 

5 Cornets 18 Naicks. 

l Sergeant Major. 6 Trumpeters. 
Quarter Master Sergeant. 420) ons I's. 


An Assistant Surgeon, a Native Doctor and 6 Native Farriers 
were also attached, anda few months later an additional Havildar 
and Naick per Troop was sanctioned, 

The non-effective Staff consisted of an Adjutant, a Quarter 
Master and a Paymaster, with a Drill Havildar, a Drill Naick, 
a ‘Trumpet Major and 6 Pay Havildars. 

Thus it will be seen that with exception of the complement of 
European oflicers the establishment was very similar to that still 
in existence. 

The two old Corps were speedily raised to the required strength 
and placed under the command of Majors Robert Frith and 
Thomas Welsh. The uniform and equipment remained unaltered, 
consisting of a red coat with silver or white lace, nankin breeches, 
lone boots, a turband shaped eap, native horse appointments and 
European arms and accoutrements. The horses were still fed by 
Agency, but a Commissioned officer was appointed as Remount 
Agent to supply horses to the whole service. 

‘By a Minute of Council dated 3rd October 1796, the 3rd Regi- 
ment was ordered to be raised at Dinapore, and the command given 
to Major Samuel Black with the rank of Lieutenant Clonal. On 
the 20th February 1797 a similar order was issued for the forma- 
tion of the 4th Regiment, which was raised at Moneah by Captain 
John P. Pigot, but Lieutenant Colonel Richard Macan was ap- 
pointed to the command in May following. A Colonel Com- 
mandant was now authorized for the whole arm, Which rank was 
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conferred on Major General Rawstone. A Brigade Major was also 
nominated. 

The organization of the four Regiments being now complete, 
the Court’s orders were carried out by a Minute of Council dated 
29th May 1797, by which the officers of that arm were finally 
separated from the Infantry and formed into a distinet corps, no 
officer bemg allowed to join in future except as junior Cornet. At 
first promotion took place in one general list, as in the Artillery, 
pending a reference to the Court of Directors on the sub‘ect, 
which resulted, by the Court’s order dated 6th June 1798, in assi- 
milation to the Infantry, viz. by Regimental rise to the grade of 
Major, but as field officer by seniority m the whole arm. By the 
same order the number of field officers was doubled, a Lieutenant 
Colonel and Major being allowed to each Regiment: the number 
of Cornets also was increased from three to six, and a Surgeon 
was allowed to each Regiment as well as an Assistant. . 

In 1797, H. M.’s 27th Dragoons arrived in Bengal, and several 
Sergeants were transferred from that corps as Riding Masters and 
non-commissioned staff. The regulations of the Royal Cavalry 
were now introduced, and a Guidon was supplied to each squadron. 

The establishment of Regiments was then nearly what it is 
at the present moment; and henceforward we have no organic 
changes to record, although the number of Regiments gradually 
increased, and the number of troops occasionally varied. 

In 1794 a © Board of Superintendence for promoting the breed 
of Horses’? was formed, and a Government stud established at 
Poonah, which at the close of the century furnished a considerable 
supply of remounts, although purchase was still largely resorted 
to. The first Stud Officer appointed was Lieutenant William 
Fraser of the Cavalry. 

By a Government Order of the 29th May 1800, two more Re- 
viments, the 5th and 6th, were raised at Ghazeepore, and the 
commands given to Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Wharton and T, 
S. Bateman. 

In 1803, the Court of Directors in their letter dated 29th 
April, ordered that in order to assimilate the services, two Regi- 
ments of Cavalry should constitute a Brigade with a full Colonel 
commanding, drawing the same off-reckonings as a Colonel com- 
manding a Regiment of two Battalions of Infantry. 

In L801, a portion of the troopers in each Regiment were or- 
dered to be instructed in the working of field guns, and in 1803 
a couple of light six-pounders, termed Ga//opers, were attached to 
each of the six Native Regiments. Details of the best men and 
horses were allotted to this purpose. Two more Regiments of 
Royal Cavalry, the 8th Royal Irish and the 29th Dragoons, had 
in the meau time arrived, and the same offer was made to 
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them. The 27th and 29th reeeived their Gallopers, but th, 
Royal Irish declined them, wisely preferring to trust to thei, 
own swords. About this period the Regiments of Native Cavalry 
were each increased to 8 Troops, and the Body Guard raised to 


the strength of a Squadron with 200 Troopers, and a couple of 


Gallopers attached. 

In the cold season of 1802-3, the 5rd and 6th Regiments were 
employed with Colonel Blair’s force at the sieges of Sarsnee and 
Bidjeeghur in the Doab, and did good service in cutting’ up 
the fugitives from the former fort. In March 1803, the Ist and 
6th Regiments were employed on a similar duty at Kutchowra, 
and suffered severely in checking the final rush to eseape. In 
this affair Major Nairne commanding the 6th and Cornet Pollock 
of the Ist Regiment were killed, and Lieutenant Cornish of the 
Ist and Cornets Ralph and Dickson of the 6th Regiment were 
wounded. 

During the Mahratta war from 1805 to the beginning of 1806, 
the Cavalry bore an important share in the several campaigns, 
and did their duty nobly and effectively. A squadron of the 5th 
Regiment was employed in Bundeleund, and the remaining: five 
Regiments formed a portion of the Grand Army under Lord 
Lake. At the commencement of the campaign the whole Cavalry 
was formed into 3 Brigades: the Ist commanded by Color! 
St. Ledger was composed of H. M.’s 8th Royal Irish and tlic 
Ist and 5rd Native Regiments under Lieutenant Colonel Gor- 
don and Major Middleton: the 2nd commanded by Colonel 
Vandeleur consisted of H. M.’s 27th Dragoons and the 2nd 
and 6th native Regiments under Lieutenant Colonel Brown 
and Major Mounsey ; whilst the 3rd Brigade commanded by 
Colonel Macan, contained the 29th Dragoons and the 4th native 
Regiment under Lieutenant Colonel MeGregor. At the battle 
of Delhi, on the 11th September 1803, a portion of the Ist 
and 2nd Brigades were employed under Colonel St. Ledger, in- 
cluding the 2nd and 3rd Regiments, which greatly distinguished 
themselves. Major Middleton commanding the 3rd, was killed, 
and Cornet Swindell of the same Corps, and Lieutenants Crowe 
and Mather of the 2nd were wounded. In the Marquis of 
Wellesley’s General Order regarding this action he observes. 
“ The Governor General in Council directs the Commander-in- 
Chief to notify to Colonel St. Ledger and the Corps of Cavalry 
employed on this honourable oceasion, the high approbation with 
which his Exeelleney in Council has viewed the report of their 
gallantry and firmness and of the peculiar skill manifested under 
the able command of Colonel St. Ledger in their judicious, rapid 
and decisive movements during the action and after the flight of 
the enemy had commenced, His Excellency in Council contem- 
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plates with great satisfaction the advanced state of discipline of 


the Native Cavalry of Bengal, and the splendid proofs which 
that Corps has afforded of its efliciency on active serviee against 
the numerous Artillery of the enemy.” ) 

Then 2nd and 3rd Regiments each obtained an extra standard 
for their conduct on this oeeasion. 

At Laswarrie the whole tive Native Regiments formine the 
foree were seriously engaged, the Cavalry having to sustain 
the whole action of the morning, after marching 45 miles in the 
previous twenty-four hours and the horses having’ been twenty 
hours without food or water. The 4th Regiment particularly 
distinguished itself under its old Commander, who held the 
Srd Brigade, and with the 29th Dragoons was specially noticed 
in Lord Lake’s despatch. Cornet Coxwell of the Ist Reeiment 
was killed in this action, and Lieutenant Cornish of the Ist, Lieu- 
tenant Reid of the 4th, and Cornet Dixon of the 6th Regiment 
were wounded. 

Several British Officers who had previously been in the Mah- 
rattah service, come over on the declaration of war, and were order- 
ed to raise considerable bodies of Irregular Horse, which though 
employed in different parts of the country, formed no part. of 
the Grand Army, with the exception of the Levy commanded by 
the two Skinners, James and Robert, and which was composed of 
men formerly in Seindiah’s Cavalry who came over with General 
Perron. Even these latter were not brought on the permanent 
Military establishment, on which the only Irregular Corps was 
the Ilindostanee Horse, formerly Bruce’s, but now commanded 
by Ma‘or Richard Frith. 

“In May 1803, one of these Irregular Corps commanded by 
a gallant young Inshman named Luean, who had remarka- 
bly distinguished himself at the assault of Allyghur, toge- 
ther with a similar levy in the service of the Jyepore Rajah, 
commanded by Captain Gardiner, formerly of Her Majes- 
ty’s 714th Regiment, did good service in Rajpootana, where 
they defeated a very superior force of the enemy under Tan- 
tia one of Holkar’s officers, capturing 11 guns and finally 
compelling the whole force to capitulate. In the following year 
Lucan joined Colonel Monson’s unfortunate detachment, and his 
Corps, which he had brought into admirable order, behaved with 
equal steadiness and gallantry, and covered the retreat of the force 
to the Chumbul. Here, Lucan’s advice having been disregarded 
and his Corps left unsupported on the right bank, they were at- 
tacked by the whole of Holkar’s Cavalry, and after a desperate re- 
sistance, in which Lucan was mortally wounded and made prisoner, 
and his galloper guns captured, the whole Corps was overpowered 
and exterminated. The gallantry and skill of Lucan and the effi» 
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ciency of his Regiment were held in such estimation by Holkar 
that he considered their destruction as equivalent to that of the 
whole detachment. 

Major Frith’s Irregulars subsequently _— the force at Ram- 
poorah, but unfortunately they displayed a very different. spi- 
rit, the greater portion going over to the enemy and the re- 
mainder ‘deserting and returning to the Doab. Their conduct 
brought a bad name upon the Irregul: ar service, Which was in some 
measure fostered by their Commi: ander , who shortly after published 
2 pamphlet advocating the reduction of all the Irregulars and an 
increase to the Regul: uw branch. The conduct of a portion of 
Skinner’s Corps shortly after this event went far to redeem 
the disgrace of the Hindostanee Horse. On the receipt of intel- 
ligence of Monson’s disasters, a general panie had spread through 
the Doab. Skinner’s Horse was ordered to eross the Jumna at 
Muttra in support of the retreating force. He had sent 6 
Ressallahs across under his brother, and shortly after ordered 
3 more to follow, leaving only 200 men, including his Khas 
Ressallah- Barghirs, mounted on his own horses,—with himself. 
The 300 men ordered to cross, instead of doing so marched oll 
towards Koorjah. On this the Khas Ressallah saddled their 
horses, lit their matches, and called on their commander to lead 
them against the deserters who were bringing such disgrace on 
the Corps. Skinner readily put himself at their head, and soon 
came up with the deserters whom he endeavored by remonstrance 
to recall to a sense of duty ; the reply was a matehlock ball which 
killed his horse, upon which his own followers, although the 
odds were three to one against them, dashed oallantly at their 
opponents and completely routed them, leaving ninety dead on 
the field, their own strength being only 100, of whom 10 were 
killed and several wounded. 

In the pursuit of Holkar through the Doab in November [50 }, 
and in the surprise and defeat of his forces on the 15th of that 
month at Futtyghur, the Ist, 4th and 6th Native Regiments, 
together with a portion of Skinners Horse, took part with the 
three Dragoon Corps, and the Horse Artillery. In the fortnight 
they marched upwards of 350 miles and in the last 24 hours 
went over upwards of 70 miles of eround, including the attack 
and pursuit. Lord Lake in his report to Government observes : 
“The patience, perseverence and discipline which they displayed 
under such uncommon fatigue, and the activity, zeal and resolution 
with which they at last attacked the enemy, are circumstances that 
entitle them to my highest praise and approbation. *’ He gave 
special commendation to Colonel Macan, commanding the w hole 
Cavalry, and to Captains Welsh, Elliot and Swinton sevet rally 
commanding the Ist, 4th and 6th Regiments, It is worthy of 
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remark that during this extraordinary mareh and the tolerab ly ra- 
nid return to the main force, the loss either in men or horses was 
trifling, and both were rem: whab ly healthy. James Skinner with 
his Corps followed up Holkar’s broken and disheartened force, alw: ays 
giving out that he was merely the advanced guard of the whole 
Division, by which xvse he not only saved Etaw ah and Mynpoorie 
trom plunder, but fairly drove or frightened Holkar out of the Doab. 

In the meantime the 2nd and 3rd Ri egiments under Colonel 
Browne, which with details of Skinner and Murr: ay’s Irreeulars,— 
the former under Robert Skinner,—constituted the whole Cav: ry 
foree left with General Frazer, well sustained the reputation of the 
service at the Battle of Deeg, although the brunt of that action 
fell upon the Infantry. 

During the siege of Bhurtpore in 1801-5 the Native Cavalry 
distinguished themselves on several oceasions in minor combats, 
crenerally connected with the attack or defence of convoys, the 
protection of these latter affording them constant employment. An 
instance of remarkable gallantry and coolness on the part. of 
a Havildar and two Troopers of the 3rd Regiment is deserv- 
ina ot record. Previous to the seeond assault of the Fort, 
it became very desirable to ascertain the actual state of the 
breach that had been effected and the practicability of passing the 
ditch. These men volunteered for the service and mounting their 
horses, galloped towards the iort, pursued—as concerted—by the 
Picquets firing black cartridges after them as if they had been 
deserters. On nearing the ditch, the Havildar called to the oat 
rison to point out the shortest way imto the fort, which was un- 
suspectingly done, when riding to the spot indic ated, examining’ 
it and the breach, whilst apparently hesitating to venture across, 
they observed all that was requisite. This done they suddenly 
turned their horses and galloped back under a tardy volley of 
mateh-lock balls and more ready curses ; they obt: tined the well 
earned reward of 500 rupees for this d: aring stratagem. 

Whilst the grand army maintained the slege, “General Smith 
was dispatched with the Horse Artillery and Dr: agoons, the Ist, 
srd and 6th Regiments of Native Cav: alry, and Skinner’s Horee, 
in pursuit of Amir Khan who had crossed into the Doab with a 
large mounted force to ravage the country. They followed him 
closely from the 9th of February, though the Doab and Rohileund, 
until the 2nd of March when they came up with him at Afiul- 
ehur. Here the enemy, fairly brought to bay, made a determin- 
ed stand in rear of a nulk uh, and the front line of British Cavalry 
consisting of the 27th and 2 Sth Dragoons, mistaking for frie nds 
a party ‘of the enemy’s Alighols who advanced with white 
lags, were taken at a disadv ant: we by a sudden and unexpected 
attae k, and forced back through the inte vals of the Horse Artille ry 
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guns, Which were thus placed in great peril; but a squadron of the 
Royal Irish under Capt. G. Deare, gallantly retrieved the day by a 

dashing and effective chirge. At the same time the Khass “ta dy 
lah of Skinner’s horse, encountered a body of Amir Khan’s L44/is 

—armed champions, highly paid for individual prowess and superi- 
or equipment,—and fairly routed them in front of the whole force, 
cutting down the majority, capturing several standards and ti tk. 
ing two of their chiefs prisoners. Yet these men fought brave- 
ly; one amongst them twice charged right through Skinner’s 

Jorps and was only made prisoner after his horse had been 

killed and he had himself received seven severe wounds. He was 
taken to hospital where he recovered, and such was the impression 
made by his conduct that Lord Lake gave him a handsome khe- 
lut and sent him back to Amir Khan. 

After the defeat at Afzulehur, Amir Khan fled towards Bareil- 
ly, whither General Smith followed him. On the 6th of March, 
a party of 500 of Skinner’s Horse, including the Khass Ressallah 
—which was composed entirely of Baryhirs belonging to the 
Commanding Officer—was detached under Robert Skinner to 
Anopshuhur ; but at Sumbul they were unexpectedly sur- 
rounded by an overpowering force of the enemy. In this 
emergency they threw themselves into a ruined Serai, and al- 
though they had no more ammunition and provisions than they 

carried about them, they maintained their position gallantly for 
several days. The strongest inducements were held out to the men 
to desert or give up their le: uler, whilst on the other hand threats 
of fearful punishment were uttered if they continued to resist, but 
persuasions and menaces were equally futile. In the mean time 
intelligence of his brother’s position was brought to the elder 
Skinner, but General Smith who was then close on the traces of 
the m: iin body of the enemy, was unable to spare a man to the 
assistance of the detachment. In this dilemma James Skinner 
had recourse to stratagem; he wrote a letter to his brother say- 
ing that he was on the way to relieve him with a large force, and 
would be up within a few hours after the bearer, urging him 
to hold out and keep the enemy in play until his arrival: this 
letter he despatched by a trusty Hurkara with orders to put 
himself in the way of the enemy. The bait took, and the invest- 
ing force rapidly dispersed in great alarm, leaving Robert Skinner 
at “liberty to rejoin the main force without further molestation. 

On this trying occasion the Khass Ressallah was specially distin- 
guished, setting a glorious example of fidelity and patient endur- 
ance; and the whole were so hardly pressed for ammunition at 
last, that they were compelled to take the shoes off their horses 
and cut them up into slugs. 

Amir Khan closely pursued, unable to obtain a single day’s rest 
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or to effect the objects of his enterprise, was compelled to recross 
the Ganges and finally the Jumna, with only a small remnant of 
his wearied and disheartened force ; upon which General Smith 
with his detachment returned to Camp at Bhurtpore on the 22nd 
of March, after a continued pursuit over more than 700 miles of 
ground in41 days; amarch almost unprecedentedin Cavalry records. 

Holkar and Amir Khan having taken up a position at some 
distance to the south west of Bhurtpore where they deemed 
themselves secure, the whole of Lord Lake’s Cavalry moved 
quietly out of Camp on the evening of the 2nd April, and after 
along night’s march, reached the enemy’s position and imme- 
diately attacked them at daybreak on the following morning. The 
enemy, taken by surprise, were defeated with heavy loss, and 
the power of Holkar and his confederate was now completely de- 
stroyed. This success induced the Bhurtpore Rajah to propose 
terms which were readily accepted and the sieve was raised. 

Inder orders of Government dated 11th Mareh 1805, two ad- 
ditional Regiments, numbered the 7th and Sth, were raised at 
Ghazeepore, the commands of which were conferred on Major 
Charles Fraser and Richard Frith who were promoted to the grade 
of Lieutenant Colonel by this increase. 

In the following cold season the 5rd and 6th Native Cavalry 
with Skinner’s and Murrays’ Irregulars, assisted in the famous 
pursuit of Holkar to the banks of the Beahs, which led to our 
first political communication with the Sikhs and to the treaty with 
Runjit Singh which defined the Sutlej as his military boundary. 

The best testimony to the condition and efficiency of the Ben- 
gal Cavalry at this period is to be found in Lord Lake’s farewell 
address to them, in which he observed—* Since my arrival in In- 
dia, the Native Cavalry of Bengal has been a favorite object of 
my attention, and it affords me the utmost satisfaction that un- 
der my care and superintendence it has not only attained a high 
degree of discipline and efficiency, but on the basis of successful 
exertian has established a reputation which few Corps have been 
able to obtain, and none in any country to surpass. Our several 
‘ampaigns have given abundant proofs of your activity, fortitude, 
ralour and every quality that can render troops respectable ; and 
the history of every action in which we have been engaged, will 
afford indisputable evidence that the Bengal army has derived 
from you an important share of its present strength, efficiency 
and perfection.” A 

A general peace now followed, and the Marquis of Wellesley 
having resigned the Government, the usual short-sighted policy 
of wholesale reduction in the military establishments was adopted, 
The Regular Cavalry Regiments were all reduced to 6 Troops 
tach, the Body Guard was again brought down to the strength of 
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? 
one ‘Troop of 100 priv ates, who were moreover orde red to be 
herne on the rolls of the several Cavalry Regiments, and the 


whole of the Irregulars were dishanded, with the exception of 


Skinner’s Khass Ressallah, 200 strong, which, at the urgent. re- 
commendation of Lord Lake, was maintained under the command 
of the two Skinners as a mounted Police Corps, and placed 
under the orders of the Resident at Delhi. Stationed at Pane- 
put and Soneput, they did excellent service, and were the terror 
of the numerous banditti who infested that part of the country 
which had for so long a period been the theatre of violence and an- 
archy. The great value of these services soon became so manifest, 
that Lord Minto, by a General order dated 20th May 1809, in- 
creased the Corps to 8 Ressallahs, each of 100 Sowars and restored 
the Galloper guns which had formerly belonged to the Regiment. 

As soon as the Corps was formed it was employed in Hurrianah 
together with the 6th Reet. of Native Cavalry, both of which were 
attached to Colonel Ball’s force — were present at the assault 
and eapture of Bhowanni on the 29th August 1809, where they 
committed ereat slaughter amongst the fusitiv es after the assault. 
Cornet Byers, of the 6th Reciment, was wounded in this affair, 

In 1807 the 8rd and 6th Regiments of Native Cavalry were 
employed in the Doab during the operations against Doondia 
Khan’s forts of Kamona and Gunowrie; and three Troops of 
the 3rd were at the siege of Adjeeghur in Bundeleund. 

In 1808, Mr. Moorcroft was sent out by the Court of Diree- 
tors as Superintendent of the Government Stud at Poosah, on a 
salary of Rs. 30,000 per annum. 

On the 12th of May 180%, another Irregular Corps was or- 
eanized for the police dutiesof the Doab and ‘plac ‘ed under the Ju- 
dicial department. This Corps was raised and for m: iny years Com- 
manded by Colonel Gardiner formerly of H. M’s. Service who, as 
alre: uly stated, had commanded a body of Irregulars in the Jeipore 
service during the Mahrattah campaign : the Regiment which was 
long known as Gardiner’s Horse is now the 2nd Trregul: ar Cavalry. 
In June 1817 it was transferred to the Military De partment and 
placed on the same footing as the other Irregular Corps, “ in con- 
sideration of its meritorious services.’ 

During the years LS10-11-12, the Ist, 5th and 6th Regiments 
of Regular C avalry with details of the 3rd and Sth Regiments were 
employ edin Bundiecund and Rewah with Colonel Martindell’s foree. 

In S11, the Governor General’s Body Guard under the com- 
mand of C apts tin Gall, joined the expedition to Java and did good 
service, especially at Weltevredeen and Cornelis. After the con- 
quest of the Island a loe al eor ps of Native Cavalry was raised 
and de ‘S1ONi ited the Sara Hlussar s. This Regiment was borne on 
the streneth of this Bengal Army until its dissolution, conse- 
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quent on the restoration of the Island to the Dutch in 1816, by 
the treaty of the 15th August, 1814. 
On the return of the Body Guard in 1814 it was again in- 


¢ i Tl, : . 4 : 
ereased to 2 strong Troops, the establishment then consisting of 


| Captain, 2 Subalterns, 4 Subadars, $ Jemmadars, 12 Havildars, 
12 Naicks, 4 Trumpeters, 4 Farriers and 200 Troopers, with the 
ealloper details. 

Durmg the Nepal campaigns of 1814-15, the Regular Cavalry 
had no field for employment, but Colonel Gardiner with an Irre- 
gular force, including a portion of his own Corps dismounted, 
was successfully employed in Kumaon. 

In July 1815, Skinner’s Horse was augmented to three Regi- 
ments, each of ten Ressallahs. James Skinner, now promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, retained the general control of the 
whole, with special command of the Ist Regiment; the subordi- 
nate commands of the 2nd and 3rd Regiments were conferred on 
Captain Robert Skinner and Mr. William Fraser of the Civil Ser- 
vice, who had lone been connected with Skinner’s Horse, and 
who now obtained the local rank of Major, to qualify him for the 
command. Both the new Regiments were raised at Hansi, which 
was constituted the Head Quarter of the whole Corps. = The 3rd 
Reet. was disbanded in 1820-21, but the 2nd Regt. was permanent- 
ly retained in the service, and is now the 4th Irregular Cavalry. 

At the same time that Skinner’s Horse was thus increased, two 
other Regiments on the same footing, each of 10 Ressallahs, were 
raised in Rohileund ; these were designated the Ist and 2nd Rohi//u 
Cuvalry: the 1st Regiment was raised and commanded by Lieute- 
nant H. I. Roberts of the 5th Light Cavalry, and the 2nd Regi- 
iment by Captain G. Cunningham of the 7th Native Infantry. 
A 3rd Rohilla Regiment was subsequently raised in 1817 by Capt. 
W. C. Baddeley of the Native Infantry on the same footing as the 
other two. This last Corps was chiefly composed of men who had 
heen in the service of Diaram of Hatras and the other chiefs of 
the Doab, whose power had been destroyed at that time. The Ist 
Regiment is still in the service as the 3rd Irregular Cavalry ;_ but 
the 2nd was disbanded in the peace reduction of 1820-21; having 
previously greatly distinguished itself in the Mussulman insurrec- 
tion at Bareilly,—when true to their salt, the men acted without 
hesitation against their own countrymen, co-religionistsandin many 
cases their personal friends and relatives. The Srd Regiment was a- 
hout the same time transferred to the service of the Nawab of Oude. 

The 8rd and 7th Regiments of Regular Cavalry and the Ist 
and 2nd Rohilla Horse were employed during the siege of Hatrass 
in February and March 1816. . 

During the campaign of 1S17-18-19 nearly the whole of the 
Bengal Cavalry, both Regular and Irregular, was actively employed. 
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Of the four Cavalry Brigades of the Grand Army under the com- 


mand of the Marquis of Hastings, the Ist Brigade was com osed of 


H. M.’s 24th Dragoons and the 5rd and 7th Regiments of Reeu- 
lar Cavalry ; the 2nd Brigade of the Royal Trish Dr: agwoons with 
the Ist Regular and Gardiner’ s Trreeular Regiments ; the 3rd Bri- 
gvade of the 4th Regular Reet. and the 2nd and 3rd Rohilla Horse ; 
and the 4th Brigade of the 2nd Regulars and the Ist and 2nd 
Reets. of Skinner’s Ilorse. With the Army of the Deckan, the 
5th and 6th Reets. of Ree@ular Cavalry and the Ist Rohilla Horse 
formed the Cav: iry Brigade of the 5th or Colonel Adams’ Division. 
The commencement of this war was signalized by one of the most 
successful — hye Cavalry daring: on record. In November IS17, 
the treachery of Appa Saheb the Rajah of Nagpore, was consum.- 
mated by an yore ack on Mr. Jenkins, the Resident at his Durbar. 
That ventleman had with him two Battalions of Madras Sipahis, 
with four six Pounders, his own escort, 25 of the Madras Body 
Gruard, and three Troops of the 6th Bengal Native Cavalry, under 
Captain Vitzgerald. Lieut. Colonel Scott, of the Madras Army, 
who commanded the force, took up a position with the Infantry and 
Artillery on a low ridge between two small hillocks called the 
Seetabuldee Hills; the Cavalry being in reserve in the Residency 
compound, On the evening’ of the 26th, the enemy commenced 
the attack in great force, and notw ithstanding a spirited re- 
sistance on the part of the Sipahis, the smaller hillock and keys 
of the position was carried, and the whole detachment  plac- 
ed ina most perilous position, At this crisis Captain Fitzgerald, 
who with a true soldier’s eye perceived the necessity for a dive ‘s10Nn, 
resolved to attack the mass of Cavalry interposed in the plain be- 
tween his position and the Seet: ibuldee ridge. With his small force 
formed in extended line, in opposition to the most express injunc- 
tions, (devoted and generous disobedience)* he made a decided charge 
upon the ghole of horse in his front, who astounded at the audaci- 
ty of this movement and the impe tuosity with which it was effected 
broke in all directions, leaving unprotected a battery of field guns by 
which they had been supported. Lieutenant Hearsey, the Adjutant 
of the detachment, promptly seized the opportunity and after sabre- 
ing the Infantry de fending these guns, dismounted a detail of the 
troopers, who had been trained to work the Regimental Gallopers, 
and turning the guns against the dismayed and tly ing masses of the 
enemy, complete: ‘d their confusion. This elorious ch: irge restored 
the spirits of the defenders on the ridge who witnessed it, whilst 
inthe same proportion it discouraged the assailants. The recovery 
of the lost ground by an united charge of Infantry and Cavalry was 
immediately resolved upon, and the “explosion of ‘a tumbril amongst 


* Colonel Blacker’s Memoir. 
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the Arab Infantry who held the captured hillock, afforded the 
opportunity of attack, which was made in the first instance by the 
Sepahis, and completed, in spite of a desperate resistance on the 
part of the enemy’s Artillery, by an opportune charge of a Troop 
of the Cavalry under Cornet Lucius Smith. At noon on the 
27th the British were masters of the field, and the enemy in full re- 
treat. In this glorious affair the 6th Cavalry only lost one Stat! 
Sergeant, 21 Troopers and 20 horses killed, with two oflicers 
(Lieutenant Hearsey and Cornet Smith,) 1 Subadar, 3 Havildars, 
18 Troopers and 25 horses wounded. 

Although this Campaign offorded no further opportunity for the 
employment of the Bengal Cavalry to any extent in regular ae- 
tion, numerous smart skirmishes occurred and the duties of hunting 
downs the Pindarrah Durrahs were of a very harassing nature and 
were most eflectively performed, resulting in the final extirpation 
of these predatory horsemen, who for so long a period had been the 
scourge of the country. In the beginning of 1818 four more Corps 
of Irregular Cavalry were raised, one commanded by Captain R. 
H. Sneyd of the Ist Cavalry and designated the Frontier Horse, 
and three others composed of men discharged under treaty by 
Amir Khan; these were termed the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Regiments 
of Rampoorah Cavalry, and were severally formed and command- 
by Captain Caulfield of the 5th Cavalry, Captain Borlase of the 
2nd, and Captain Casement of the N. I. Captain Corfield was 
shortly after transferred to a political situation, and the com- 
mand of his Regiment—in breach of the regulations and to the 
gross injustice of the Company’s oflicers,—was conferred on Major 
Bruce of H. M.’s 24th Dragoons. He was an officer of great ener- 
ey and ability, had seen much service, and moreover was well ac- 
quainted with the language ; but though an excellent Dragoon he 
had not been trained to the command of Natives, and he had not 
been long in command of the Regiment before he was cut down 
and killed by his own men, affording a solitary instance of such 
conduct in the Bengal Army. 

On the Ist January 1819, two additional Troops were sane- 
tioned for each regular Regiment, and the term “ Native Caval- 
ry? which had hitherto been employed, was replaced by that of 
« Light Cavalry’ which has ever since most inappropriately serv- 
ed to designate the Regular Regiments. 

After the extermination of the Pindarrahs and the reduction of 
the Mahratta power, a considerable force was for some time kept 
on foot to support the authorities in the settlement of the dis- 
turbed districts. Disputes “having arisen between Kisori Sing 
the Rajah of Kotah and Zalim Sing the Raj Rana or hereditary 
Minister, a British foree was called out to support the interests 
of the latter, An action ensued at Mungrole near Kotah in Oc- 
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tober 1820 in which Kisori Sing was defeated with great loss ; but 
unfortunately 2 Squadrons of the 4th Cavalry w hich were engaged 
on this occasion did not support the old reputation of the arm 
eenerally, or of that Corps in particular. Like the affair at 
Betorah’ it is now impossible to clear up the details of this action, 

all that is positively known is that when advancing to the charge, 

promptly ordered and gallantly led by Major Ridge the Comm: ind- 
ine oflicer, the word “ ‘threes about” was @1V en—Dy whom was ne- 

ver ascertained—and too readily obeyed by the great majority of 
the men. Ma‘or Ridge was very severely wounded and Lieu- 
tenants Reade and Clark were killed on the spot. ‘The two squa- 
drons were subsequently disbanded. 

The restoration of tranquillity was followed by the usual redue- 
tion of oo Army which on this oceasion fell heavy ily upon the Ir- 

evular Cay: ry, the whole of which was disbanded excepting the 
1 pert 2nd Regiments of Skinner’s Horse, Gardiner’s Horse, and 
the Ist Regiment of Rohilla Cavalry. 

In 1824 the breaking out of hostilities with Burmah and the 
unsatisfactory feeling manifested by many other Native states on 
that occasion, led once more to an increase of the foree. Four 
more Reeiments of Irregulars were raised, viz. the 5th which was 
formed hy drafts from the Ist and 3rd by Captain T. Gough ; the 
6th which was raised at Bareilly by Major FitzGerald, CG. B. of 
the 6th Cavalry, one of the heroes of Seet abuldee ; the 7th 
ae Was raised at Delhi by Captain Robert Hawkes of the 5th 

Cavalry, and the Sth formed at Hansi by Colonel Skinner. Of these 
only the 5th still remains in the service. 'T'wo additional Regular 
Reeoiments were raised by Government orders of the L5th “May 
1825, and the command, eiven to Lieutenant Colonel Hawtrey 
and Major T. D. Stewart. These at first were considered Extra 
Reeiments, but by a subsequent order of the 9th December fol- 
lowing, the ‘y Wwe re brought on the regular establishment as the 9th 
and 10th Regiments. 

During the Burmese war the 2nd or Gardiner’s Horse marche 
ed from Kh: aseunge to Arracan a distance of 2000 miles, and suf- 
fored considerably ‘during the campaign, the Regiment being near- 


ly dismounted. The 3rd or Rohilla Horse under the command of 


Captain Blair in like manner marched from Bareilly to Cachar and 
joined General Shuldham’s foree. It is greatly to the credit 
of these two Corps that notwithstanding the dread of the cli- 
mate so unsuitable to the constitution of the natives of Upper In- 
dia,-not a single desertion took place in either Regiment. The 
Body Guard, under Major Sneyd, was also employ ed in Burmah 
with Sir Archibald Campbell’s Division. 

At the siege of Bhurtpore in 1825-26, the 3rd, 4th, 6th, Sth, 
Ith and LUth Regiments of Regular Cavalry, and Skinner’s Hers: 
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(the Ist Irregulars) were employed ; and after the assault, Durjan 
Sal in attempting to escape was captured by the 3rd Troop of the 
Sth Cavalry under Lieutenant Barber. 

Twelve years of peace now followed, and of course consider- 
able reductions of the foree took place, which under the Go- 
vernment of Lord William Bentinck were carried out to an unusual 
extent. In 1829 the Regular Cavalry Regiments were again 
reduced from eight to six troops, and three European Subalte Ths 
struck off the establishment of each Corps, whilst in the Irre- 
gulars, the three Junior Regiments, the 6th, 7th and Sth were dis- 
banded. In May 1831, the 4th Regiment of heht Cavalry were 
converted into Lancers, with somewhat doubtful advant: nee, 

We now approach a more recent period, the events of which are 
so well known as to require no more than a very brief memo. of 
the C — employed in the several campaigns. 

The Cavalry continued on the footing already 
1837, when an Irregular Corps was raised as a portion of the Oude 
Contingent ordered to be organized, the command of which Re- 
gviment was given to Major Newberry of the 9th Light Cavalry. 
The plan of this Contingent not having met approval at home 
the Cavalry then under the command of Captain Mackenzie, 

of the Sth L. C. was transferred to the Company’s service as 
the 6th Irregular Regiment. During the following year another 
Corps was raised for local service in Bundelkund by Major Beat- 

son of the 54th Native Infantry, which constituted a portion 
of the Bundelkund Legion, and in 1544 it was incorporated in 
the general establishment of the army taking its place as the 
10th Irregular Cavalry. A few months earlier, in 1838, owing 
to the resolution of Government to restore Shah Shujah to the 
throne of Kabul, two Regiments of Irregular Cavalry were formed 
for the service of the Durani Monarch, which were severally raised 
and commanded by Captain J. C wsern of the 3rd Light Caval- 
ry, and Captain W. Anderson of the 59th Native Infantry, who 
had been for many years Adjutant of Gardiner’s Horse. Both 
these Regiments were —T employed during the whole of the 
Affehanistan campaign ; the Ist Regiment being chiefly stationed 
at and about Kandahar and the 2nd at Kabul. One Ressallah of the 
latter formed a portion of the “Illustrious Garrison” at Jel- 
lahabad, under the command of Lieutenant William Mayne, 
and thus escaped the destruction which befell the greater portion 
of the rest of the Regiment in the fatal retreat from Kabul. 

The 2nd and 3rd Regiments of Light Cavalry marched in 
1838 with the Bengal Division of Sir John Keane’s Army from 
Ferozepore to Kandahar and Kabul; both being present at theassault. 
and eapture of Ghuzni. In the end of 18: 1), the 3rd Regiment 
returned to the Provinces, and in November 1840 the unfortunate 
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affair of Purwan-durrah occurred, in which two squadrons of the 
2nd Regiment of Light Cavalry aie ordered to charge, hesitat- 
ed and_ finally turned and fled, leaving: their European ‘iiines to 
the mercy of the enemy. In this sad affair Lieutenant Crispin 
the Adjut: mt, and Lieutenant Broadfoot and Dr. Lord were 
killed, whilst Captain Fraser who commanded, as also Captain 
Ponsonby were severely wounded. For this disor aceful conduct 
these two squadrons were disbanded and the number of the 
Regiment struck out of the Army list ; a new Corps, numbered 
the. 11th, being raised in their place on the nucleus of the two 
remaining Troops. In May 1850, the new Regiment having 
in the interim done good service in the Gawlior and Punjab 
campaigns, the original number was restored. 

The 5th Light. Cavalry relieved the 2nd at Kabul, where 
the Head Quarters and 2 Squadrons remained, whilst the 
remaining squadron under Cai Oldfield joimed Brigadier 
Sale’s force on the march to Jelall: thad and also formed a 
portion of the Illustrious Garrison,’ where together with 
Mayne’s detail of Anderson’s Horse, they did excellent service. 
The remainder of the Regiment which also distinguished it- 
self during the investment of the foree in the eantonment of 
Beymaroo near Kabul, was destroyed in the fatal retreat ; 
losing all its officers, including Lieutenant Colonel Chambers 
commanding the Regiment, Captains Blair, Bott, Collyer and 
Ilamilton, Lieutenants Bazett and Hardyman. <A_ Ressallah 
of Skinner’s Horse had been detached to join the Kandahar 
force in 1840, and two Ressailahs of the 4th Irregulars under 
Lieutenant Walker had taken an active part in the campaign 
in the latter end of 1841, in the neighbourhood of Kaadahar in 
the first instanee, and later at Kabul, where during: the invest- 
ment their eallant leader was slain, and the remnant of the Corps 
was destroy ed in the retreat. 

In 1842, the Ist and 10th Regiments Light Cavalry and the 
ord Irregulars under Captain Tait, accompanied General Pollock’s 
foree and were present at the forcing of the Khyber, the relief 
of Jellalabad and the affairs of Tazeen and Khoord Kabul. The 
squadron of the 5th and the Ressallah of Anderson’s Irregulars 
were also employed in the advance to Kabul. 

In 1541, a Regiment of Irregulars, numbered the 7th, wa 
‘aised at Gorruckpore by Major Wheler of the 2nd Light Ca. 
valry and in the beginning of 1842, Captain Christie formed the 

Sth Regiment at Ferozepore, on the nucleus of details raised for 
the two “Regiments in the Shah’s service. In 1844 the same 
officer was employed to organize the 9th Regiment, which lke- 
Wise was raised from the remnant of the Shah’s Regiments which 
had previously returned to the Provinees, 
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In 18i2, the 9th Regiment Light Cavalry under the eom- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Pattle, proceeded to Seinde and 
formed a portion of Sir Charles Napier’s foree during the eam- 
paign in that province; and in the battle of Meanee on the 17th 
Feburary 1543, this Reoiment rendered eminent service at a criti- 
cal moment, by a dashing and most successful charge on the ene- 
my’s right flank, on which occasion Lieut. Cookson, the Adjutant 
was killed, and Captains Tucker and Smith, Lieutenants Plowden 
and Firth, (the latter doing duty with the Regiment) were 
wounded. On the 24th of the following month they again assist- 
ed at the victory of Dubba, where Captain C. Garrett was killed. 

In the close of the same year the Cavalry were largely em- 
ployed in the Gwalior campaign; at the battle of Maharajpore 
fought on the 29th of December, the Governor General’s Body 
Guard, the Ist and 4th Regiments of Light Cavalry, one squadron 
of the 5th, one of the 8th and two of the 10th Regiment, toge- 
ther with the 4th Irregulars under Major Oldfield, were present. 
In this action the Ist Light Cavalry and the 4th Irregulars 
were the most engaged, the former losing its gallant Comman- 
der, Lieutenant Colonel George Crommelin. 

At the action of Punniar, fought on the same day, the 5th, Sth 
and 11th (now the 2nd) Regiments of Light Cavalry had each 2 
squadrons employed, and the whole of the Sth Irregulars under 
Major Christie were likewise engaged. 

In December 1842, and by subsequent orders of January and 
February 1544, Lord Ellenborough reorganized the Body Guard, 
forming it into a Regiment of six Troops, but without a fixed 
establishments of officers. This arrangement was disapproved 
by the Court of Directors, and in January 1847, its gradual re- 
duction by absorption was ordered. It was first brought down 
to the strength of 4 Troops, and within the last month to 2 

Troops, its old establishment. 

In December 1845, the Sutlej campaign broke out, during 
which the Body Guard and 4th and 5th Regiments of Light Ca- 
valry, the 9th and details of the 4th and Sth Regiments of Irregu- 
lar Cavalry were present at Moodkee; the same Corps, with the 
addition of the Sth Light Cavalry, and the 38rd Irregulars 
were in the action at Ferozshuhur; the Body Guard, Ist, 
8rd and 5th Light Cavalry, and the 4th Irregulars were engag- 
ed at Aliwal, and the Body Guard, 3rd, 4th and 5th Regi- 
ments of Light Cavalry together with the 2nd, 5th and 9th Irre- 
culars took part in the crowning victory of Sobraon. The actions 
of Ferozeshuhur and Sobraon being attacks upon intrenchments 
afforded but little employment for Cavalry, and during the for- 
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any chanee of active operation ; Colonel Harriet of the Sth 
Reeiment was the only officer of the Native Cavalry wounded. 
At Sobraon neither officer or man was killed; but at Moodkee 
and Aliwal this arm had a fau field of action. In the for- 
mer affair the Body Guard with the 5th and a portion of 
the 4th Lieht Cavalry followed the gallant 3rd Dragoons in 
their dashing charge on the enemy’s Teft flank and alone: their 
rear, oe the guns in line, whilst the remainder of the 4th 
Lieht Cav: ilry and the 9th Irregulars menaced their rieht. 
Lieutenant Fisher of the Body Guard was killed, and the Com- 
mandant, Captain Dawkins, and Lieutenant Tayler were both 
wounded, as also were Colonel Mactier of the 4th, Major Al- 
exander, Captain Harrington and Lieutenant Christie of the 
5th Regiment. At Aliwal the Cavalry had even a more in- 
portant role. The Brigade on the rivht, consisting of the Body 
Guard and the Ist and 5th Regiments, made a sweeping and 
successful charge on the Sikh left wing, but on the left the 
enemy’s e///e Infantry Battalions not only held their ground 
but were rapidly outflanking the British left, when they were 
charged by Her Majesty’s 16th Lancers, supported by the 3rd 
Lieht Cavalry, and tairly ridden down in spite of a brave and 
obstinate defence. Lieutenant Smalpage of the 4th Irregulars 
and Cornet Farquhar of the Ist Light Cavalry were killed, and 
Cornet. Beatson of the latter Regiment wounded. Lieutenant 
Holmes of the llth Irregulars, was specially mentioned for his 
vallantry 1n spiking: some of the enemy’s guns. 

The want of a suflicient force of re ally Light Cavalry having 
heen evident during the Sutley campaign, orders were issued in 
January IS4t6 for raising eight additional Irregular Regiments 
which were numbered from LL to IS, and this number of 18 
Regiments has been ever since maintained. 

In IStS-19 when hostilities again broke out in the Punjab, 
which resulted in the annexation of that kingdom to the British 
possessions, the Cavalry again were largely employed, including 
the Ist, 5th, 6th, 7th, Sth and 11th Regime nts of Licht Cavalry, 
and the 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 9th, and the whole or a portion of all tie 
new Reeiments of Irregulars except the I Sth. 

Of these, the lth Light Cavalry and the 7th, 11th and Ttth 
Irregulars were employed at Mooltan; the Ist, 5th, 6th and Sth 
Reeime ‘nts of Light Cavalry with the 3rd and 9th Irrecul: ws were 
present at Chillianwallah ; and the same corps with the ‘addition of 
the Lith, 12th, 13th and Lith Irregulars at Gujerat. At Clhil- 
hanwall: th the Ist and Sth, forming a portion of Pope’s Brigade, 
were with TH. M.’s 14th Dragoons on the right of the line, ~ 
their unfortunate flight before an inferior number of the ene- 
mys Ghorchurrahs ; but when the Europeans had turned, it was 
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scarcely to be expected that the Native Troopers would be firm. 
On the left, the 5th and 6th Light Cavalry breaded with the 3rd 
Dragoons were more suecesstul, At Gujerat, the Ist and 6th 
Reoiments of Light Cavalry and the Irregulars were slightly en- 
gaged on the right, but the Cavalry honors of that day rested 
with Jacob’s Horse under Lieutenant Malcolm on the left. 


On the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, five Reeiments of 


Irregular Cavalry were raised for the local duties of that Provinee ; 
in TSSt a similar Regiment was raised on the annexation of 
Nagpore ; and during the present year three additional Corps have 
been organized in Oude; all which Regiments might be made 
available for general service if required, being perfectly distinet 
from the Contingent forces of existing Native States. 

The present Cavalry establishment in Bengal is one Regi- 
ment of Royal Dragoons of 4 squadrons, a native Body Guard, 
just reduced to a squadron or two troops, 10 Regiments of Native 
Regular Cavalry of 3 squadrons each and 18 Regiments of Irre- 
cular Native Horse, each of 6 Ressallahs or troops, with 9 simi- 
lar Regiments raised for loeal duties. 

For more than half a century, since the formation of the Irre- 
eular levies in the Mahrattah war of 1505-4-5, the relative me- 
rits of Regular and Irregular Cavalry have constituted a contin- 
ued and too often acrimonious subject of discussion. The brief 
sketch we have now given will be suflicient to prove that. there is 
vood and evil in both descriptions of this arm ; and that if each 
have had their occasional shortcomings, each also have had bril- 
hhant actions to Le proud of. 

The shortcomings of the Regular Cavalry are, we consider, 
chiefly attributable to the following defects in the system, viz. Ist, 
the direct appointment of officers from home without reference to 
qualification ; 2nd, the absence of due professional training ; 3rd, 
the class of men entertained in the ranks; 4th, the defective ar- 
mament and equipment : and dth, the nusnomer and consequent 
inisapplication of this branch of the service. 

The most brilliant services of the Regular Cavalry were un- 
doubtedly performed during the Mahrattah campaign which 
commenced only six years after the service had heen made a dis- 
tinct and exclusive one. Colonel Macan, Lieutenant Colonels 
Brown, Gordon and MacGregor, Majors Middleton, Mounsey 
and Nairne commanding Brigades and Regiments, as also the 
squadron and nearly all the Troop leaders were originally se- 
lected from the Infantry,—as 1s now the ease in the Irregu- 
lar Cavalry: and although then as now, interest may have oc- 
casionally influenced such appointments, qualification was more 
eenerally the cause, at any rate it was rarely altogether neglect- 
ed. The result was a body of efficient oflicers performing the 
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duties for which they were best qualified and to which they natu- 

rally were attached. A remnant of this class remained in the senior 
grades during the Pindarrah campaign of 1817-15-19, and the 
influence of the whole still lingered in the proud tone and bearing: 
and the stern discipline then existing amongst the men. But they 
and their influence passed away years ago, and it would be a folly 
to deny that the service has since then gradually deteriorated. 

During the last. fifty-eight years all commissioned appoint. 
ments in the Regular Cavalry have been conferred by the Direc- 
tors on their relatives and friends without reference te qualification, 
although the service is one that more than any other requires 
special “aptitude. Any young man with the fair use of his limbs 
and a moderate share of common sense and ability, may make 
a good officer of Infantry ; a few years’ professional study 
and training may render the same lad an efficient Artillerist 
or even an Engineer; but no amount of training can render that 
man a good Cavalry leader to whom nature has not eranted the 
requisite qualifications ;—and of these gifts she 1s not over prodi- 
gal, Physical strength and activity, a firm seat and a light hand 
on a horse, a strong arm and a quick eye for the s sabre, per- 
fect coolness and unflinching nerve, are all requisites for the 
mounted officer; for if not confident in himself{—which without 
these qualities he cannot be in action—how is he to devote his 
whole thoughts to the effective leading of his men. <A rapid 
coup Pail in the field, quick pereeption of character in the ranks, 
and prompt decision, are likewise indispensable to enable a leader 
to seize the nght moment to act, and once having so decided, he 
must have all the requisite energy to carry out such decision 
with unhesitating dash. To combine all these advantages in one 
man is to form a perfect Cavalry leader, which is very “rare ; but 
the possession to a certain extent, of the greater portion, is ab- 
solutely necessary to constitute a sood mounted officer. 

These cannot be conferred by a patent from Leadenhall Street. 
The proportion qualified amongst any given number of men is 
limited; yet the whole of those who have interest to obtain ap- 
pointments must be supposed to possess them, even though there 
may be a warrantry of either dulness, idleness or a want of steadi- 
ness, by a previous rejection from Hailey bury. With no necessity 
to qualify for the appointment by special study and training, few 
will be found to undertake an apparently useless trouble ; and 
once in the service, the pecuniary advantages are such as to render 
undesirable many of the staff appointments that the Infantry or 
Artillery officers covet, but which being granted by selection re- 
quire some study nnik preparation. The : result is that although 
no one can suppose that the Cavalry officers as a body, have less 
interest than any other branch, they held yery few appointments, 
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either civil or military, as compared with the other arms ; moreover 
a smaller proportion are qualified, and what is particularly remark- 
able, the last Army List only shows 5 Cavalry oflicers employed 
in the 1S Regiments of Irregular Cavalry. We know that 
in every grade of the Bengal Cavalry, officers are to be found as 
well qualified for their profession as in any service in the world ; 
but we also know that there are oflicers physically and morally 
unfitted for that particular arm ; and until special qualification and 
training are rendered indispensable for admission and advance- 
ment, such must continue to be the case, 

Much that we have now said is equally applicable to the 
second evil of the service which we pointed out, viz. the want 
of due professional training. Appointed without selection, the 
young Cavalry oflicer joims his Regiment, and after passing’ 
through the very light and ordinary forms of the drill and rid- 
ing school with the usual easy colloquial examination in Hindus- 
tani common to all branches, nothing more is actually demanded 
from him, and he is qualified not only to hold a Troop but for 
Regimental staff or command. During the field days in the 
cold season he may pick up a little knowledge of Regimental 
movements, but he rarely has the opportunity of seeing several Re- 
eiments brigaded together except on service. Of the whole 10 Re- 
viments no two are at present stationed together,—and of outpost, 
piequet and other important duties and details of his profession he 
has no chance of practically learning anything, except when 
in the field. A similar remark is applicable to the men, who 
after once emerging from the chrysalis state of the recruit to 
the full blown condition of the trooper, have little call or oppor- 
tunity—if they had the inclination—to learn anything else : for 
the Brigade exercise or field days, as ordinarily conducted, afford 
but little of the requisite training for real service. Something 
more is required than a given set of mancuvres to be gone 
through twice or thrice a week during the cold season on a 
level parade ground. We are no advocates for overworking men 
or horses, or for exercises of a nature to cause frequent or serious 
accidents ; but we consider that at present we run into the opposite 
extreme, so much so as to make a traning master like Seidlitz— 
the famous Cavalry General of Frederick of Prussia—much to be 
desired. That great Cavalry leader used to practice his men at the 
use of their swords and fire arms when going at speed across coun- 
try, and the perfection to which he brought them gave that — 
dence which insured these so many successive victories and 
enabled them to play so prominent a part in the operations of 
the army. On one occasion the King remarked upon the 
nuinber of casualties occasioned by accidents at drill, - which 
Seidlitz replied “Lf your Majesty makes such a fuss about a 
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lew broken necks, you will hever have the hold horsemen Vou 
require for the ficlds.”’ There can be little doubt that. both 
officers and men of the Bengal Cavalry would be the better toy 
a little rough training in the same school. 

The third deleet 1s (he c/ass of HCH Ye verally Chile rlained, who 
in a country where thorough horsemen, in the fullest sense ot 
the word, are abundantly available, are ordinarily either of 
discription similar to the Infantry sipahis, the great majority o! 
whom never crossed a horse prior to enlistment ; or what is worse, 
the lowest class of Mahomedan inhabitants of large towns, or 
hangers-on in the Cantonments and officers establishments. 
To make good Cavalry not only good riders and swordsmen 
are required, but also men of spirit and energy, with good 
thews and sinews, who are moreover fond of and acquainted with 
the habits and the constitution of the horse; these alone ean 
keep their cattle in condition during a long or trying campaign. 

The next evil to notice is the defective arnainent ane equipinenl ; 
which is the one that has generally been put forward as the 
excuse for most of the failures or short-comings of this arm, 
and although the plea has often el accompanied by exageer: ited 
statements, and in some respects attended by great misconception, 
this evil has doubtless materially assisted to bri ing about such unfor- 
tunate results. In the foregoing sketch we have shown that at an 
early date, our English s addles, swords and helmets were objected 
to, and the use of native saddles, tulwars and head dress sane- 
tioned. Thus equipped, the Ist Cavalry, under General God- 
dard, did admirable service throughout a six years compaign. 
In Lord Lake’s compaigns although the Inglish saddles and 
a turband-shaped chakoe had been introduced, the men were 
allowed to use their own tulwars, which they did with admirable 
effect; again at Bowannm, the 6th native Cavalry had then 
tulwars, and in the pursuit after the assault, they and Skinner’s 
Horse cut up above 1,000 of the enemy. 

It is however, a great mistake to imagine that the Enelish sword 
blades are of inferior quality ; those occasionally supplied to 
officers by tailors and outfitters are bad enough in all conseienc 
but those furnished from the Government stores are, we idiow, 
equal in quality to the blades of any Cavalry in Europe, better 
than most, and infinitely superior to the ord  ..y run of native 
tulwars They are perhaps too heavy for the natives and the 
shape may be unsuitable, but the real defect is not in the blade, 
but in the hilt and se: abbard. The former is always found too 
large for the native hand, is slippery and atlords no grip, and 
necessarily admitting of so much play, it turns in the hand when 
a fair cut meets resistance from any tough object. The native 
lilt with a littke modification, so as to leave full play to the wrist, 
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and with a @uard for the knuckles would be infinite lv preferable 
Cs specially for I lindost: dahees, The steel scabbard is an utter 


abomination, and its retention isa remarkable instanee of the force 
of { prejudice, [t is heavy, noisy, costly, and ve rv lable to injury, 


and with it no sword, however admirable its quality, can possibly 
retain its edee, if freque ntly drawn and returned. Here aeain 
the native scabbard mieht advant: weously be substituted, being 
far more efficient, keeping the blade in serviceable order, whilst 
it is light, makes no clatter, is particularly economical, and easily 
repaired, The old curved Enelish Dragoon sabre set in a native 
handle and with a native seabbard, is often to be found in the pos- 
session of old native swordsmen ‘eed prized as the very pertec- 
tion of weapons. We have known instances of their having: been 
purchased by Europeans at high prices as celebrated blades, and 
certainly they were far better than could be obtained any where in 
the country. 

The old Cavalry saddle introduced in the last) century and 
so long retained, was another remarkable instance of prejudice 
seeming apparently to be intended to make a firm seat as difficult 
us possible; smooth and slippery, with little support im fro. 
or rear, a trooper with the orthodox balance seat was almost 
as helpless as an enemy could wish to render him. The im 
troduction of the Hussar saddle was an undoubted lnprovement 
hut this pattern necessitates the use of a shabraque, heating 
the horse and fraying the rider on along march, and other- 
wise open to objection. The English Ileavy Dragoon saddle 
made a little smaller and lighter, appears to be the one best 
suited to the purpose, and with a rational seat, giving the troope: 
the use of his lower limbs with full power over his horse, would 
answer very well, —— no shabraque or skeepskin, merely « 

vell folded blanket, or better still, a piece of numdah to plac 
wander it. Formerly one description of bit only was allowed in 
the service, which was supposed to be equally suitable to th 
hardest aaa the most tender mouth. More recently three 
classes of bits have been introduced; but this is not sufficient. 
Every horse should have a bit suited to his mouth and temper 
which alon> ean vender him perlec tly tractable, and this need not 
perceptibly . “et the uniformity of equipment. 

Cavalry is the only branch of the service which requires any 
defensive armour, and to a certain extent with them it Is a ne- 
eessity. More liable than any other class of troops to mix im 
the melee or to be engaged in hand to hand combat, the 
head and shoulders require protection, and, more even than 
them, the fore arm. <A_ turban being too oriental for Re- 
gulars and moreover objected to by the men, the next best 
head-dress is a 1 light helmet, which for this country might 
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ings; light flexible chain’ straps would suffice for the shoul- 
ders ; and for both sword and bridle arm, a gauntlet on the 
plan of the native dvs/anah would be invaluable. The want 
of such protection at present is undoubtedly calculated to take 
the troopers, who well know how easi- 


he made of felt, strengthened and protected by metal mount- 


trom the confidence of 
ly and completely the ‘y ean be paralyzed by a cut across either arm 


from an adve rsary’s tulwar. We are aware that there are milit: uy 
writers who scoff at the use of any defensive armour, looking upon 
it as an useless encumbrance in itself, and a sien ot over-caution 
if not of pusillanimity. But Cromwell’s Trousides were searce ‘ly 
open to the latter imput: ition, and they did not find their ste el 
easque or breast and back plates an incumbranee, and Jacob’s 
Ilorse at present wear quite as much armour as has been suggested. 

The last defect is (+e erroneous designation of the Regu/ 
Crralry, whichalthoueh in reality the Heavy or Reserve Cavalry 
of the army are from their title of Light Cavalry, expected 
to perform duties for which they are really unfit, and that too 
when there is a numerous foree of really Light Horse available 
for the purpose. The Reeular Europe an or Native Cavalry are 
quite unfitted to cope with the native horseman in individual 
combat or when employed as skirmishers, although possessing 
immense advantages when acting in the mass; for these reasons 
~~ should be held in reserve and spared through a campaign, 

as to be let loose when really required with full effect. 

As light men are not so indispensab ly necessary for Reserve as 
they are for Light Cavalry, there is no objection to the weight 
of the European | or that branc ‘+h, and as the duties of this arm 
are more suitable to the European than the Native, the latter 
requires to be brigaded with a larger proportion of Europeans 
than their brethren of the Infantry. On these grounds every 
Biieade of Regular or Heavy Cavalry should consist of halt 
orat the least one-third Europeans, To admit of this with 
due regard to the expense and to the small proportion of this des- 

ription of force which can conveniently be maintained, it would 
hoaileiwilile to reduce a portion of the native establishment, replac- 
ingit by European details, not so numerous, but equivé alent to th 
same or nearly the same cost. It must be taken into considera- 
tion that although the European is much more expensive than 
the Native Infantry Soldier, such is not the ease in the Cavalry, as 
the horse, his keep and equipments are then the great item of ex- 
pense, and this need not cost more in the one ease than the other. 
Moreover the want. of : . proportion of European Cavalry in the 
service is much felt at present, if'only to furnish qui alified European 
non-commissioned staff to the native Regiments, in which a largei 
proportion of this useful class might be beneficially emploved. 
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Turning now to the Trreeular Cay: alry, we must also admit 
that although their reputi ition asan eflective body stands hieh- 
er in the general opinion of the service at laree, than that of 
the Regular » brane h, they are not without their share of detects. 11 
has however been anf uirly urged against them that, although they 
have acquired a better name than the Reeulars, their ser- 
vices have after all been confined to minor atlairs, ond that they 
have never distinguished themselves in any large body in @ene- 
ral action. This may be ///eru//y true, as Brigades or Divi- 
sions of Irregulars are not employed in mass, although single 
Keoiments have done rioht evood service on several oce asions, 
But even if true to the fullest extent, it would be no reproach ; 
as these Corps are the real Light Cav: alry, the eyes and feelers 
not the strong arm of the service, and their duties are those 
ordinarily performed in small parties, ef outposts, reconnoiterine, 
skirmishing, and protecting or harassing convoys or foragers, 
—not FF ioe ef the grand crash or decis ive charge at critical mo- 
ments. Heretofore they have generally been usefully employ- 
ed in their legitimate duties, and any attempt to make Regulars 
or Dragoons of them ts only likely to impair their efficiency. We | 
do not doubt their ability tomakea right home charge if necessary. 
As an instance, Ja: wb’s Horse, under Lieutenant Maleolm made 
such an one upon the Affehan Horse at Guzerat, which Il. M’s. 


%th Lancers, who looked on, must have envied. But we consider l 
that each branch has its particular duties, and the a Is more 
likely to be made with eilect by the heavy mass Regulars i 


eare fully spared and kept fresh for the purpose, than " the lieht 

Trreeul: ars, Who must always be fully, if not over worked during 

al lone ¢ ampaign, 

The real detects of the latter branch in Bengal, are the infe- 

ricr deseription of horse on which they are gener: ally mounted ; 
the faet that the best class of men for the purpose will not wy 
ways take employ, their addiction to plundering on service, and 
lastly their @eneral indebtedness. But these are all attributable to 
one main eause, and that is their very ;vadequatle pay. Common 
sense has tatitied the sacred axiom that “the labourer is wor- 
thy of his hire,” but im this partic ‘war instance the Indian Go- 
vernment appear to have ignored it. The Sowar in the Bengal 
frregular Cavalry receives for his own services and the supply of | 
uniform, arms and ¢ equipments, as ; also for the services and keep 
of his otue: the sum of 20 rupees! the lowest sum that in for- 
mer days was given for the keep of the horse alone. This 
amount 1s notoriously insuflicient, and the consequence is that as 
the men cannot on that sum afford to pay for wood horses, com- 

manding officers are often compelled to wink at the admission of 
very inferier cattle ; hence the Sowar is always in debt, and hence 
1] ») 
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Foo, On SCTVIER, when his expenses are ereatest, he cannot resist thy 
temptation to feed or equip himself or his horse gratis. All writer: 
on this suject unanimous ly adimit this fundamental evil, and all 
recommend an inerease of pay varying in amount up to 50 Rs. Ip 
the Nizam’s and Jacob’s Horse the pay is much hieher than im 
Beneal, and hence their great superiority mn cattle and equipments 
as also in a better class of men, who readily seck service in these 
Corps. We do not however consider any very great increase neces: 

sary. Twenty-four rapees would we think be sudicient and enable 
the Sowar a provide a serviceable horse of fair regulation size 
and value, to pay a liberal sum for the Assaauae it a Adudaspa 
and to also rhe p fe debt. The proposed sum of twenty-four rupees 
has the advantage of being easily divisable, one-third, or el@ht ru- 

pees to be considered the pary for the man, and ibwo-thinds OY SIX- 

teen for the horse. As rupees cight is the present pay of the 
Trooper in the Regular Cavalry, who is found in everything 
the same sum cannot be deemed too much for the Sowar who has 
to find everything himself. 

This nerease should ot course he pre aporty nate in the othe: 
erades, Government ought moreover to supply percussion car- 
bines, which would be a very — able induleence and insure 
uniformity in the armament of the different Regiments which i 
not the case at present. Were firs nerease sanctioned, the com- 
mandine officer could aflord to be strict as to the admission of 
horses, and the Reeimental Ao/2 or Bank might be abolished. It 
the additional expense is an insuperable objection, let it be obviat- 
ed by a proportionate reduction either of whole Reeiments or the 
streneth of Corps. 500 sowars is the present complement of each 
Resiment, giving an average of about $3 per Ressallah. Ufit was 
reduced to i2 per Ressallah or 132 per Reorme nit in time of peace, 
this would nearly meet the extra expense, and it should be born 
in mind that this is the dese ‘yiption of force most easily increased 
in time of war. 

The Irregular Sowar should be plae ‘ed on the same footing a* 
the Regular trooper in reward to pension, as notwithstanding the 
designations, both are equally regular servants of the State, ex- 
posed to the like chances of war and rende ‘ring equal service, 

The existing restrictions upon the Barghir system are we 
— edie agape We are aware that the theory of a Corps 

Ahdudaspes is popular with some officers in the service, and 
shat by m: nV the Barghirs are considered less trustworthy ; ; but 
we believe this to be erroneous and that under proper manage- 
ment the Barg/iy will be found equally true to his salt. We have 
ready in this article shown how nob ly Skinner’s Khass Ressallah 
—all BB irghirs— behaved. We confess that we have little faith 
Y the Wperior excellence of it COPS exelusively composed ot Ahi 
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daspas ov Si//idars ; we eonsider a mixture preferable, and we 
quite agree with Major Jacob that the one-horse Sillidar is likely 
to be poor and his horse less cared for and worse fed than those 
of a three-horse Sillidar, whom we also believe, with him, to have 
no fellow for eflicency. But at the same time we would rather 
see the question left free and let the arrangements find their own 
level, merely fixine’ certain restrictions as reeards the commis- 
sioned officers, European and Native, and enforcing a division o! 
all the Sowars into parties ef three with a yaboo, tattoo or mule, 
and a servant to each triad; such division to be made to suit the 
wishes and convemence of the mens; to effeet this it would only 
he requisite to keep the roster and reculate all detached duties 
my details of threes. 

No further changes would, we think, be necessary to render tli 
Bengal Irregulars second to no Light Cavalry in the world. 

Lavine thus elanced at. the apparent defects of the two 
branches, and stated what we venture to consider would be reme- 
dies or improvements, we will mn conclusion eive a brief outline, 
Which must in some measure be a recapitulation, of what we con- 
ecive would be a fitting establishment of Cavalry for this Army. 

Lo do this, it Is Necessary in the first Instance to consider ta 
what extent and for what purpose Cavalry are required in this 
COUNTY, 

In Eurepe somewhat arbitrary proportions for the different 
arms have have been laid down by military writers, but these are 
rather theoretical than practical, and vary in every campaign ac- 
cording to circumstanees and necessities. In India, where horses 
are numerous, their keep cheap, the country generally level and a 
large portion of the inhabitants good horsemen, Cavalry has usu- 
ally formed a large portion of the Native Armies opposed. te 
us, and in our more serious campaigns we have always found 1 
necessary to inerease this arm in our own service. The Cavalry 
hitherte, or likely at any future time to be, arrayed against us, was 
and will be entirely Light or Lrregular ; and to cope with these, not 
so much in the battle field as in the neighbourhood, an efficient force 
of Light Cavalry is requisite; and as we cannot expect to match our 
enemies in number, we must compensate for this deficiency by 
superiority in organization and equipment. At the same time if 
is also necessary te have an irresistible body of Heavy Reserve 
Cavalry to bear down any masses of hostile horse or foot agaist 
which it may, on special or eritical oecasions, be advisable to hurl 
them. This foree, which must necessarily be costly and can only 
he occasionally employed, need not he humerous, provided its 
composition is really efficient ; to insure which, from a half to it 
third should be Kuropeans, and the Native portion the e///e ol 
their class. Iere then is our requirement,—a small, compact and 
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most efficient body of Reserve or Heavy Cavalry, anda much larger 
proportion of really light, active Horse, ‘This requirement would 
be fully met by a a of European and Native Dracoons, 
and half a dozen Brigades, or 1S Regiments—the present number 
—of eflicient [rreaular ss the latter being capable of further 
increase mm tune of war. 

We have now 10 Regiments of Regulars—misealled Light 

Cavi alry—of handy and convenient strength and composition. 

trom these we would select three-fifths of the best men, and form 
the m into six Native Dragoon Regiments, and raise two new cor- 
responding Regiments of European Dragoons. The latter having 
a double comple ment of oflicers would absorb the establishments 
of the four Native Regiments reduced, and cause no charge or 
increase of expense on that score ; and as the two European 
Reoeiments would cost considerably less than four Native Corps, 
there would be a saving thus created, which might advan- 
taveously be applied to the improvement of the Licht or 
Irregular Cavalry. There would also be a thousand horses to 
spare for other purposes. The present moment is particularly 


favorable for such a measure, as the peace will leave abundance of 


ready trained material available in Europe, including the Cavalry 
of the German and Italian Legions. 

As the present proportion of only one Roy: al Dragoon Cor ps Is 
unusually small, and may be considered the minimum we are 
ever likely to ‘# ave on this side of India, the Division on its 
lowest footing would then consist of 3 Brigades, each of | Eu- 


ropean and 2 Native Regiments; any addition to pe number of 


Royal Regiments, not exceeding three, could at any time be 
made, which would eve Brivades of 2 * and 2 Native 
Regime nts each, 
It has been a favorite plan with several distinguished Generals 
and muilitary writers to train Cavalry to act either on horse or 
foot, and the term Dragoon is generally understood to mean a 
bifarious soldier of this de ‘scription, Pr: tically, however, the 
plan has never succeeded, and the result has been ineffici seney 1 
both capacities. But many instances have occurred in which 
dismounted Cavalry have done good service on particular occa- 
sions, and it is doubtless a ereat advantage to a General to be 
able to send his Cavalry 1: pidly to a distance to secure a ford, 
seize a post or important position, and by dismounting half their 
numbers to hold the same until Infantry ean arrive to their as- 
sistance. In cantonment, standing camps, and during: sieges, 
dismounted Cavalry when el required 1 in their leeitim: ate ¢: apacity 
can always relieve the Inf antry in many duties. As it is an ob- 
ject to render these e xpensive troops as generally useful as practi- 
cable without impairing their efficiency, we would su eorest that 
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the elwht Reounents of Draevoons should all be armed with rifled 
carbines and traimed to use them equally on foot or mounted, and 
thus without pretending to make Infantry of them, they might 
be rendered available for the duties we have indicated. 

The officers now in the service to continue in that branch with all 
their existing privileges, until finally absorbed; but all vacancies 
to be filled up by selection from the Infantry, such nominations 
carrying with them Cavalry pay and allowances, and ultimately 
Regimental Stat? and charee of troops. These appointments 
would, hike those of the Lrregular Cavalry, be considered in the 
heht of staff employ, or would rather assimilate to appomtments 
from the Foot to the Ilorse Artillery, and might be regulated 
under very similar conditions. The equipment and discipline 
to be the same in both European and Native Regiments, and 
the latter to be Lyvropeanized as far as practicable. As rewards 
armament we would suggest, as already proposed, a_ rifled 
carbine, sh@ht curved sabre with a moditication of the native hilt 
and with the native scabbard, as also a repeating pistol to be ear- 
ried in a belt, not in the holster. The Heavy Dragoon Saddle 
with a numdah pad, and bits suitable to the horses. The 
uniform, to be exclusively of Kuropean fashion, a plain short 
tunie, with breeches and boots,—overalls when dismounted—a 
lieht helmet, shoulder chains and steel gauntlets. Lastly we 
would suggest the substitution of jorahivullahs for single erass- 
cutters, and thus cheaply provide a tattoo for every two horses, 
and allow an European Stall Sergeant to each troop. 

Beyond the increase of pay and pension which would suflice to 
procure better men and horses than are always fortheoming at pre- 
sent, we would suggest no further change in the Irregulars, and 
would depreeate any addition to the number of Kuropean officers, 
which would necessarily interfere with the authority and in- 
fluence of the Ressaldars, as also any attempt to over-drill or 
dragoon them. Remedy the one notorious and serious evil of 
under payment, and for the rest—leave well alone, 

With such a force of mixed Cavalry we should be prepared to 
encounter all the Horsemen that Central Asia could now pour 
into Hindostan, and that without actual inerease of expense, 

Such are our views of what the Bengal Cavalry ought to be, 
and if erroneous we err in good company, for we know that very 
similar opinions are intertained by some of the most distinguish- 


ed members of the service. 
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Ant, Xl. Report on hunatie Asyliis in the Bengal Presi. 
dency: Published by order of the Government of the North 
Meestern Province x, Calcutta, 1855. 

Report Oil Taisanity CiMOMY Liropeans iil Bengal, founded OW 
the CLPCLICHCE of lhe Culeutla Lunatic Asy/uin, By Jos 
MAacrienson, M. m4 1 Medical charee of the Asylum 
Indian Annals, No. LL. ‘April, ISO4, 


A BECOMING regard for the insane is a charitable virtue of 
very recent origin, In Kneland, until about forty-five years 
avo, the treatment of lunatics coul L scarcely be e xceeded in ab- 
surdity or cruelty. Our discerning and judicious forefathers 
considered a lunatic to be an individual whom it was just alike 
to aati and to torture, The ealamity was deemed irreme- 
diable, and no treatment whatever, properly so called, whethe: 
of a moral or of a medical nature, was either undertaken or 
understood, By many imdeed, the affliction was without hesita- 
tion ascribed to the agency of the devil, whose evil influenc 
hard usage alone could overcome or dissipate. The only moral 
treatment therefore which was ever thoueht of or attempted— 
if indeed the term ean be thus ap plied —consisted of hard blows. 
The utilitv of medical treatment was altogether —" It was 
thought that all remedies were utterly valueless. No disease in- 
deed was suspected ; and perhaps it was natural, therefore, that 
no remedy should have been sought, 

Unlike our ancestors, the natives of India regard the lunati 
with feelings of pity akin to veneration. And while nothing has 
been done by them, with the view to bring about a removal or 
even an amelioration of their condition, no cruelties have ever 
been systematically practised among them towards an afflicted 
class of beings, whose whims and fancies they almost univer- 
sally consider it a duty alike to study and to er: itify. Cruel as 
the natives of India naturally are both to man and to beast, 
cruelty to lunatics, is not one of their characteristics ; and in a 
subsequent page we shall propose to use the feeling of compas- 
sion which possesses them, in a plan we have to offer, for the 
future advantage of the lunatic in Hindostan, 

But to return to the treatment of lunatics in England. 
ven now medical treatment is considered, hy some medical 
men, as altogether useless, A> recent professional writer— Dr. 
i. WwW wie on mental derangement, asks, “ When one man thinks 
himself a king, another a eobbler, wend another that he can @o- 
vern the world by his little finger, ean physie make him other- 
wise 7”) And again another author, Dr. F. B. Steward, in his 
Practical Notes on Insanity, SavVs ” To prescribe for the mind, 
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while its nature remains a mystery, is to presertbe for a phan- 
tom. <As well might _ mechame atiempt to regulate the 
multifarious operations dependent upon the operation of steam, 
by abstract discussion wn its nature, or to repaira Santixeedl 
wheel, by directing his attention to the power that wave it mo. 
tion, as for us to expect a successful result from remedies appli 
ed to an object the true nature and character of which we are 
wholly ignorant of; or of which, at least, we ean only judge in 
its developments.” Doetrines lke these haye therefore still to 
be overcome in our native land—and if members of the medical 
profession itself can be found to promuleate such notions, and 
deliberately to condemn and reject all medical treatment as use- 
less, we may well expect that their opinions will wive rise to the 
entertainment ra a similar pernicious conviction m= the minds 
to whom on a question lke this they must natu- 
rally exercise the influence of @uides. But medic: al men labor 
under disadvantages almost as e@reat as the rest of mankind, 
upon the question of Insanity. Even at the present time the 
study of mental disease forms no part of the ordinary medical 
education. The majority of medical students never enter an 
asylum; and medical men generally must necessarily therefore 
he altogether unacquainted practically with the moral and me- 
dical treatment of a disease whic hh they have never seen, or, at 
least, which they have never studied, The Examinine Bodies of 
the United Kinedom have much to answer for in this matter. 
There ean we apprehend be no good reason why the study of a 
disease called insanity should not be j just as much insisted on as a 
study of that which is called inflammation of the liver, A healthy 
brain is just as essential for the sane manifestation of the mind 
as a healthy condition of the liver is for the formation of heal- 
thy bile. And surely cerebral pathology is quite as important an 
object of the most diligent research, as abdominal. A step, but 
only a step, has been lately taken im the right direction by the 
Hlowble Court of Directors. They now require all Assistant 
Surgeons to attend an Asylum for a short period previous to em- 
barkation for India. But this desultory and hasty attendance must 
not be mistaken for that complete and thorough study of the sub- 
jeet which we advocate, and which we aver should form a part 
of the ordinary medical education of all candidates for the Dipto- 
mas of any of our colleges. We hope and believe, however, that 
the time is coming when regular attendance at an Asylum and 
a eourse of lectures on Insanity will be required of the student, 
to qualify him for examination, though medical, like all other 
frovernments, if not slow to peree ive, are slow to remove an evil, 
In the United Kingdom—certainly one great seat of the civili- 
zation of the world—eighteen centuries of the Christian era had 


of other men, 
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nearly passed away, before the old notion, that imsanity was 
attributable to divine wrath, demoniacal, satanic, or malheniant 
influence, began to be doubted. So deeply fixed were the pre- 
judices of the mass on the subject, that, while in all other branch- 
es of art, science and civilization, progress and improvement 
were keeping up and advancing alone with time, in this no 
improvement was made, for it oceurred to no one that any 
such change was called for. Our Asylums, until the end of 
the cizhteenth century—doubtless owing to the absurd — belict 
just mentioned—were given over to the man: igement of the 
ignorant, the cruel and the rapacious. It was not until 171, 
that the first step was taken in our native land to improve 
the condition of the afflicted and persecuted lunatic, and 
we are indebted to a benevolent family of Quakers for the 
commencement of a new system in the management of our 
Asylums. We are told in a recent number of the british Quar- 
terly Review that “in 1791 a family of the Society of Friends 
sent one of its members to the York Lunatie Asylum, and that 
the rules of the Asylum forbade her relatives seeing her—that 
something wrong was suspected, and the consequence was the 
foundation of the well known Friends’ Retreat for Lunatics, 
wherein new and enlightened principles of management were 
brought into action, which have at length gamed general as- 
eendancy. Yet strange to say, the York “Asylum: was still 
suffered, for more than twenty years subsequently, o remain 
without improvement; until ISI4 certain disclosures having 
heen made in the newspapers public suspicion was aroused, a 
Committee of Enquiry was formed, the most appalling, almost 
incredible abuses were discovered, and servants and officers suin- 
marily dismissed. From this enquiry dates a slow, and even 
until quite of late, very imperfect reformation of our Asylums. 
At the present time, however, there is reason to believe that in 
the arrangements for the health of the patients and the prin- 
ciples of treatment we are on an equality with other civilized 
states—those of Northern America and Western Europe.” Our 
largest Asylums especially, are now indeed managed with as 
much kindness and skill as can well be conceived, ‘and the well 
earned and well merited fame of a Conolly, or of a Winslow and 
is alike honorable to science, to humanity, and to England. 

And now let us turn to Lunatic Asylums. in Ber wal, the 
North Western Provinces, the Punjab, Burmah, Assam and 
Arracan, &e. &e. Alter a perusal of the foresoing history of 
Lunatic Asylums in Eneland, our readers will be “prepared to 
find them not very complete in India. But in India, though 
we are doubtless much below par in our treatment of the insane, 
We rejoice to say, that we have ny complaint tou make of itt 
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stitutions mismanaged, that we have no heart-rending re- 
cords to shew of cruelty towards the insane, or of any of those 
abuses which formerly gave rise to the deepest indi¢nation 
in England. Our grievances here assume quite another shape. 
We have in India to lament the almost entire absence of Asy- 
lums of any sort or description. We are guilty in this country, 
not of allowing appalling and almost incredible abuses in our 
Asylums, but of an almost pertect unconcernedness and forget- 
fulness of an afflicted body of human creatures. We exhibit 
here an utter disregard of all except criminal lunatics; we do not 
recognise the lunatic who is quiet and peaceable ; we afford no 
shelter and no treatment to those who are not dangerous to 
others. In one respect indeed the criminal lunatic is more fortu- 
nate than his equally afflicted but docile brother, namely in this, 
that his violence brings him under the influence of both medical 
and moral treatment. The report placed at the head of our article 
is Cnefly valuable for its brevity and its barrenness. It is especially 
valuable to the writer, for it proves ina most remarkable man- 
ner the little that ‘a been done, and the much that has been 
left undone by Englishmen in the East. It proves. that 
however much may h: we been accomplished for those who are 
able to keep themselves, but very little, or almost nothing, 
has been attempted in behalf of a class who are entirely 
dependant. We have left the unfortunate lunatic to wander 
about diseased and destitute, and we have offered him, neither 
shelter nor protection, nor the commonest means for eflecting a 
removal or at least an amelioration of his disorder. 

The meagreness of the Report however is not in any measure 
indebted to incapacity on the part of its framers; but to the 
fact, that there is in this enormous empire, but little to re- 
port upon in the matter of Lunatie Asylums or of lunacy. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the Bengal Pi ‘esidency, 
including the North Western Provinces, the Punjab, Aanuni, 
Arracan, the Tenasserim Provinces and Burmah, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, the number 
of Lunatic Asylums amounted to seven, and the number of patients 
who could be comfort: bly accommodated within them to 750, 
Here is an example of an Empire teeming with inhabitants and 
eoverned by Englishmen, in which there are fewer Asylums than 
will be found in seven somutiien in England itself, In Kneland, 
we provide for our poor, for our sick, and for our Insane, while in 
India, we find the lunatic destitute of a home, and we offer him 
no shelter ; unable to protect himself, and we offer him no protee- 
tion ; atoll subject to a disease for the cure of which we offer him 
no opportunity. The statement is not creditable to us. We 
have indeed been guilty of great neglect ; we have fuled, we fear, 
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to make enquiries after the number of unprotected lunatics wl: 

are living and wandering about m every district, simply because 
it has not suited us to afford them the requisite shelter. We 
eannot fairly plead want of time. Our Government in Beneal 
is older than th it of the United States; but im this matter, can 
any comparison be fairly made, at least with any advantage to 
us? Winile in the Umited States Asylums are to he found on the 
grandest scale, and adapted for the reception and treatment of 
every class and every degree of imsamity ; we in India actually 
cannot g@ive room to those lunatics alone who are positively dan- 
eerous to “se public. We have kept our money, and have suffered 
the lunatie to live and die a wretched martyr to our little bene- 
volence and our love of luere. 

In the year 1555 there were four Asylums in Bengal ; viz one 
at Russa in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, one at Dacca, one at 
Patna, and one at Moorshedabad. Sinee ‘the pubhie: ation of the 
Report pub lished hy the order of the Government of the North 
Western Provinces and to which we have before alluded, one 
other Asylum has we believe been opened near Calcutta for En- 
ropeans. In the North Western Provinces there were and are 
still three Asylums—namely, one at Delhi, one at Bareilly, and a 
third at Benares. At Lahore or in the Punjab anywhere, there 
was not one. Amone other sugeestions, the Medieal Board 
observed that “the re-est: ablishinent of an Asylum at Lahore” 
is needed. And they go on to say that “ there i Is NO provision 
for the wants of the Punjab in this respect.” We are however 
credibly informed that the suge@estion has since been attended to, 
and that there is now one As vlum at the capital of a province 
which was until very recently a Kinedom. The Asylum at 
Russa and that lately opened by the Government at Bhowam- 
pore for Europeans may still be considered one, divided into two 
parts, one division being allotted to Europe ans and other Christian 
patients, the other exclusively to Natives. The former was until 
lately private property, but has recently been purchased by the 
Government, and placed together with ‘the Asylum at Russa in 
the charge of a Medical officer of repute, whose attention and 
time are entirely devoted and restricted to them. This is a step 
in the meght direction, but it is only one step out of many which 
are just as much needed. The European institution can accom- 


modate 75 immates only. It was ope med im the year IS17 
hy a private individual, and is the only imstitution de voted to Eu- 
rope ans throughout our dominions. The prac tice has hee nn 


to send soldiers home to Eneland, who are insane—a_ plan 
which we depreeate for a two fold reason; namely, that the 
man thereby loses the benefit of e: ily and systematic treatment for 
some months—and what. in these cases can be of more conse- 
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quence than early judicious treatment—and secondly, that, it 


scems iore than probable that the climate of this country is 
not especially prejudicial to the treatment of insanity. 

It was our desire to have in teed before our readers, a short 
lnstory of the rise and progress—which was doubtless ve ry era 
dual—of our regard for and care of persons afflicted with insani- 
tv, on this side of our Indian Empire, so far indeed as any such 
feelines have been indicated, but we have failed to ascertain the 
dates on which these few Asylums have been established, and 
opened, But the mformation is not of much importance. We 
kKuow that we have seven or eight Asylums for native pa- 
tients when we ought to have twenty times that number, 
The Report to which we have before made reference Says 
“nor Is — any thine surprising in the fact, that the Lunatic 
Asylums of India contain such a small portion of the insanes of 
the ain Fifty years aeo, the number of insanes in Ene 
lund, 7 ¢@. °" Known Insanes, was comparatively small, and it 
has been found steadily to imerease, since the attention of the 
public and of the authorities has been directed to the subject. 

“But even if those insanes only, whose being at large is po- 
sitively danzerous to the pubhie, were sought out im this coun- 
try, the Asylums how m existence could not contain them ;”? and 
further, “the complaint is universal that the buildings are too 
small for the present number of patients and that im most ca- 
ses they are not capable of extension.”? Moreover we are inform- 
ed that the existing Asylums could in 1855 accommodate com- 
fortably 750 patients only, while that on the Ist of July Usdt 
they contamed JOEL or in other words, that, just 300 more un- 
hue ‘Ay individuals were crammed into these beat lines than they 
were adapted to receive. We have thus not only heen euilty, 
of a great omission in our want of care for the insane, but we 
hone been actually adding injury to affliction, for in a tropical 
climate no error is more pernicious than that of over crowding 
una badly ventilated building. 

Bat let us examine the condition of our population, and ascer- 
tain if possible if there be any pressing’ necessity for an immedi- 
diate increase to the number of our asylums. If we Judged by 
the existing number of such institutions we might very fairly 
infer, that, the inhabitants of India were peculiarly favored, and, 
thiat ‘the proportion of lunatics to the general population was 
extremely small; but unfortunately we ene no just grounds for 
the entert: Seemed of such an opinion, ‘The Medical Board in 


their report state, that— 


“Tt appears by the last census, (made in England, for we hav 
no SH] C ‘hh thi her lh): ale here) that the proportle " which the lunatics ]\ 
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asylums bear to the general population, is 1 to every 1,115 inhali 
tants of Great Britain, and it has been calculated that in Kneland 
there is 1 insane to LOVO of the whole population, or mcluding idiots. 
it has been said as many as L to 854. In less civilized countries, 
the proportion of Insanes is believed to be smaller. In Spain and in 
Italy, they are supposed to be about Lin 4000 and in Russia and in 
uneivilized countries, the proportion is still sinaller, highly civilized 
natives being more subject to this malady thi an barbarous ones. at 
least according to the most conmonty received vpinion, 

* Kor India our data are very imperfect ; still we have every rea- 
son to believe, that imsamty cannot be infrequent, when we reflect 
that it has long enjoyed a state of considerable civilization, when we 
find that in the Madras Army, for twelve years, sanity manifested 
itself annually in 1, 2 per 1 000 of the men, and that in Regiments 
of Native Infantry of the Ime in Bengal, the eases of insanity ap- 
pear to average about 1 per LOOO of strength. 

* Such results, however, could not have been obtained from the 
records of our Asylums, for only 149 of our sepoys have been ad- 
mitted mto them during the last ten years. © Perhaps some insanes 
may not be returned as scpoys, being struck off the books of their 
Regiments. 

“But let us make a very low estimate, say that only L in $000 of 
the population of Bengal and the North West is insane, and take 
their population at seventy millions, and we should have 1,500 in- 
sanes, of whom LOtb are taken care of by Government, or about 
one-eighth of their total number.” 

If among a body of picked men, the average be about 1 per 
1000, it is not “re asonable to ‘afee that the proportion would 
be found greater if the adult population of the country were 
taken indiscritninately We ourselves doubt much whether insa- 
nity be actually more prevalent among civilized than among unei- 
vilized nations—it doubtless assumes very different forms—a hieh- 
ly educated man would probably not be atlected in the same way 
as the ignorant, uneducated and the superstitious man—but Is 
it not possible that amone: civilized populations greater notice 
is taken of those afflicted with lunacy, and that thus an appa- 
—, greater proportion of insane to the population is made to 
appea “Pifty years ago, the number of msanes in England, 
1, es of known INSAnes, Was compari atively small, and it has been 
found steadily to merease, since the attention of the public and 
of the civil authorities has been directed to the subject.” Thus 
the Medical Board writes in their Report. England has not 
emerged from a state of barbarism to one of civilization in filly 
vears—and it seems fair to suppose that, mm all other countries as 
soon as the attention of the public and of the authorities shall be 
drawn to the subject, a similar increase of lunatics will be found 
to exist. In India we are convinced that enquiry will end in this 
result. The Medical Board sugeests © that the attention of the 
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civil authorities be directed to the vast numbers of insanes and 
idiots who must be * gong at laree in their = ricts,” and then 
they go on to say, that, “much care has of late years been 
bestowed in various Europe an countries on the education of the 
latter, and with eratifying results.” 

The writer of this article has been enabled through the 
courtesy of the Magistrate and Deputy Magistrates of a dis- 
trict not far from Caleutta, to ascertain the number of eon- 
firmed and well known lunaties whe were at large within 
their jurisdiction im the month of February last, They were 
so far at large that all were supposed to be nominally in the 
custody of their friends. The number was eighty-one, of whom 
sixty-eight were males and thirteen females. This statement pro- 
bably gives us a correct total of the old and confirmed cases, ‘hut 
includes neither those which are recent, nor such as are less ag 
eravated, the nature of which is perhaps not very well developed, 
and not readily recognized by an unprofessional eye. Llowever 
we are satisfied to take the statement for what it is ees If in 
the month of February last, e@hty-one lunatics existed, it is not 
improbable, that, the pa: would reach one anv by the 
end of the year, supposing of course that none have died in the 
interim, At any rate—we might calculate on having one hun- 
dred cases for treatment during the year—if we had an Asylum 
to make use of. Unfortunately we have no census and are there- 
fore unable to declare the relative proportion of the insane to the 
population in this district. We can only aver that we have 
elehty-one msane persons wi andering: about in an unprotected cor + 
dition, to whom it is our absolute and positive duty to afford pro- 
tection. These people are nominally im the custody of their 
friends and relatives, who are not,—nor mdeed can they be ex- 
ected to be—very judicious or velnetaicee in the management. 
of them. They wander about, mght and day, frequently In a 
state of nudity, and very often dinaant starved, being dependent 
for subsistence upon the charity of those ioomaul the m. Al. 
though harmless to others, they are at any moment lable to 
cuffer from some cause or accident, or from the vicissitudes of 
climate themselves. Moreover they lose the benefit which mielt 
acerue from the administration of appropriate moral and medi- 
eal treatment; and thereby miss the chances of a restoration 
to a sound condiikiun of mind, which both discipline and medi- 
cine are justly esteemed able to afford. In this country, these 
people are, in the majority of instances, quiet and inoffensive to 
others. We have not therefore in these pages to advocate the 
expediency of protecting SOc ety against them, but of affordin Lg 
protection of themselves noainst the consequences of their own 
iifirmities and afflictions, By far the worst result of the svs- 
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fematic indifference which has hitherto been manifested on this 
subject, that, mans of these poor creatures might very probab ly 
be restored to a healthy condition of mind again if they were 
promptly placed under the requisite moral and medical treatme nt. 
Dr..Forbes Winslow, than whom we have no Ingher authority, 
says in his Lettsomian Lectures on Insanity :— 

“It is necessary that we should, before being able to appreciate the 
effect of medical treatment, entertain just and enlightened views as to 
the curability of insanity. I now speak from a somewhat enlarged 
experience, from much anxious consideration of the matter, and I 
have no hesitation in aftirming that, if brought within the sphere of 
medical treatment in the earlier stages, or even within a few months 
of the attack, msanity, unless the result of the physical injury to the 
head, or connected with a peculiar conformation of chest and cranium, 
and an hereditary diathesis, ts as easily curable as any other form of 
bodily disease for the treatment of which we apply the resources of our 
art. Can there be a more lamentable error, or a more dangerous false, 
or unhappy doctrine than that urged by those who maitain that the 
disordered affeetions of the mind are not amenable to the recognised 
principles of medical science? I again declare it to be my positive 
and deliberately formed opinion, that there are few diseases of equal 
magnitude so susceptible of successful medical treatment in the in- 
cipient form as those impheating the normal action of thought. ‘The 
existence of so vast an amount of incurable insanity within the wards 
of our national and private Asylums, is a fact pregnant with impor- 
taunt truths. In the history of these unhappy persons—these lost 
and ruined minds—we read, in many cases, recorded the sad, melan- 
choly, and lamentable results of either a total neglect of all efficient, 
curative treatment at a period when it might have arrested the on- 
ward advance of the cerebral mischief, and maintained reason upon 
her seat; or of the use of injudicious and unjustifiable measures of 
treatment under mistaken notions of the nature and pathology of the 
disease. In no class of affections is it so imperatively necessary to 
inculeate the importance of early and prompt treatment, as in the 
disorders of the brain affecting the manifestations of the mind. I do 
not maintain that our curative agents are of no avail when the disease 

has passed beyond what is design: ited the ‘ curable stage. My ex- 
perience irresistib ly leads to the conclusion that we often have in our 
power the means of curing insamty, even after it has been of some 
years duration, if we obtain a thorough appreciation of the physical 
and mental aspects of the case and perseveringly and continuously ap- 
ply remedial measures for its removal. I cannot, however, dwell too 
strongly upon the vital necessity of the early and prompt exhibition 


of curative means in the incipient stage of mental derangement.’ 

The above remarks are made by a man whose whole Iife has 
been devoted to the study and treatment of insanity, and are 
worthy of the fullest consideration of every Gove rnment of eve ry 
Presidency and of every Province of the Indian Empire. If then 
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it be true—and who ean doubt it—that insanity is a disease of 
the brain, and nota “ phantom,” and if’ early care and appropriate 
ages “ calculated to remove it, can it be said with anything 
ike truth that we have acted the part of the good Samaritan to- 
wards those alllieted with lunaey : India ? tian: 

The commonly received opinion that natives of highly civilized 
states are more subject to Insanity than those of uneivilized and 
barbarous, may, or may not, be true. We have before expressed 
our doubts on the subject, and have stated our belief that no 
such result would be proved by a thorough investigation of 
the question and an appeal to facets. But we are not now at- 


tempting to write an article on the nature and tendencies of 


Insanity, or its moral or medical treatment. Our object. in 
these pages is simply to shew that up to this present time 
we have been guilty of a sin of omission, with the view if 
may be repaired. We have in short not recognised the existence 
of a large class of people whose condition presents a claim of the 
strongest kind, to our compassion and our protection. We have 
provided as far as possible for the improvement of the sound mind 
by edueation, among the natives of India; we have opened dis- 
pensaries where every other kind of bodily ailment can be al- 
leviated, if not cured, but we have failed to acknowledge, or at 
least we have overlooked, the necessity of providing an Asylum 
for the lunatie. 

But let us return to the proportion which lunatics bear re- 
latively to the population in India; and let us examine, so far 
as may be practicable, all such facts as bear upon the question, 
and which we have been able to collect, both with regard to Eu- 
ropeans, and Eurasians, and foreigners of all countries, dwell- 


ing in the land, as well as with reference to the natives of 


the soil. At the very outset of our enquiry, however, we meet 
with difficulties. With regard to the natives of India we have 
no eensus, and with regard to Europeans and Eurasians, the 
records of the only Institution into which such patients have 
been admitted are very faulty and very imperfect. Dr. Mac- 
pherson says in his report, that :— 

“ All the records of the Institution have been freely placed at my 
disposal by the proprietors ; but though tolerably ample, they cer- 
tainly have in no degree been kept with a view of furnishing statis- 
tical information. This, and the fact that the present is the first 
attempt to furnish a goneral account of the working of the Institu- 
tion will, I hope, afford some apology for the imperfect nature of 
{he information, I am able to supply. | 

“ Monthly rolls of patients have long been furnished to Govern- 
ment, but it is only within the last two years that the Court of Di- 
rectors has called for anything like statistical returns.” 


JUNE, 1856. M M 
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In truth we are indebted to Dr. Maepherson for all the infor- 
mation we have been able to collect, and we cannot brine this 
very interesting question in a better way before our readers than 
by extracting all he writes upon the i‘ valence of Insanity among 
Europe ans and Eurasians. ‘ 


“It would be a matter of much interest to ascertain, more ap- 
proximately, the amount of mental disease in India among Euro- 
peans and Eurasians. Although it has generally been believed and 
in the main with justice, that southern nations are less subject to 
insanity than northern ones, it has been nevertheless the popular 
view of the question, that Europeans going to the Tropics are espe- 
cially liable to attacks of the nervous system ; both Copland and 
Prichard talk of mania resulting from the effects of warm climates, 
and these views are embodied in the following extract from Oester- 
len’s recent Manual of Hygiene :—* The powerful influence of hot 
climates on the nervous system is manifested by the production of 
the most varied nervous affections, and mental maladies. In the 
Kast Indies, Ceylon, and other tropical countries (especially amony 
new arrivals, par: alysis of the limbs takes place with great rapidi- 
ty ; inothers, weakness, and even destruction of the memory and men- 
tal powers supervenes, reminding us of the fabled ‘ Armida’s Garden’ 
of Ariosto, and if, as is often the case in Europeans, there are super- 
added to this, the at once debilitating and exciting influence of hot 
climate, sleeplessness, and disappointed hopes, regret at having left 
home, and nostalgia, the condition of excitable debility proceeds even 
further and readily ends in incurable madness, or in despair and sui- 
cide,’ 

I need seareely say that this picture, though drawn as lately a 
i851.—drawn, however, o nly from the ae counts of travellers—is ‘ve 
highly colored. Indeed I am hi wdly prepared to admit that, with 
the exception of delirium tremens, cerebral affections are more com- 
mon among Europeans in India, than at home. If they were, it is 
highly probable that authors of w orks on the diseases of the Tropics , 
would have treated of them at some length. Yet I do not know 
that any author of such a work has devoted a single chapter to 
their consideration, Major Tulloch’s reports scarcely shew any in- 
crease of cerebral discase among Troops in the tropics, if the results of 
inebricty be excluded. My own experience, for thirteen years, among 
Europeans, would not make we suppose cerebral affections to be 
particularly common—and the records of the General Hospital do 
not point to any particular prevalence of that class of disease. 

Nor in other tropical countries do they appear to be more preva- 
lent. Segond remarks that idiopathic affections »f the brain are than 
more rare could | >xpected ; Thevenot Senc ol, remarks on the 
extreme infrequc es of cerebral diseases ; #..d Haspel, writing under 
the hot sun of «. iers, says he has sven cerebral congestion alter 
intoxication, but uas not seen apoplexy or wana though he has 
heard of a few Cases, 
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What little evidence we ean gather from the returns of the 
Bhowanipore Asylum, goes to favor this view of the ease, and the 
small number of admissions into the Bombay Asylum which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Arbuekle’s Report in the Bombay Transactions, averaged 
on seven years, 14 per annum, would seem to point to this direction 
also. 

lst. As to the Europeans for the last three yvears—about 1 
Huropean soldier have annually passed through the Asylum, and 
probably nine more may have gone home with the invalids, not being 
considered bad enough eases to be sent to the Asylum, or may have 
been sent with invalids, vid Bombay, or may have died in the acute 
stage. This would give a yearly average of twenty Europeans for all H. 
M. Regiments and Artillery. Now, their strength, during that period 
must have avera ged 20,000 men, and then we should find that there 
are not more than L per 1000 eases of insanity per annum, among 
Kuropean troops in Bengal.* This is decidedly a small number, 
and would seem to shew that a high te mperature ‘does not necessarily 
exercise a powerful influence on the production of mental disease, 
especially when we remember that, in addition to their being exposed 
to many deleterious influences besides that of climate, a great pro- 
portion of the soldiers who are the subjects of insanity, in this 
country, have, as proved by the histories furnished of their cases, 
displayed unequivocal signs of it in Europe, or on the voyage out 
This last point is well worth the attention of Government. If 
recruits were kept longer, and taught their drill at Warleigh, many 
eases of epilepsy, and some of insanity that now pass through that 
place undiscovered, and cause much expence and trouble in India 
might be readily detected. The same applies to the depots of H. 
M.’s Regiments, though I am inclined to think in a smaller degree. 
I have not the means of ascertaining what the proportion of officers 
as compared with men, afflicted with insanity is; but here we see 
enough to convince us that the usual rule prevails—that the more 
educated classes are more prone to such attacks then the less so, 
there having been no fewer than 40 officers while there were only 200 
soldiers admitted in the 82 years, 

“The fixed Eurasian popul: ition of Caleutta, and the Armenians, have, 
for the last few years, sent in from five or six patients yearly, and 
probably, as many more are taken care of by their friends ; this also 
cannot be considered a very high ratio of insanity. The Kurasian 
class, which belongs to the more edueated, and therefore ought, ac- 
cording to the commonly received opinions, to produce a good many 
cases of insanity, is probably not much under 6 or 7000 in number, 
and the Armenians and Greeks may come to 2000 more. This 
would also give a rate of something less than 1 per 1000, but as 


* Ihave since ascertained that the proportion is somewhat underrated ; the 
number of admissions into Uospital for insanity among "uropean Troops in 
Bengal for the four years ending with 1851-52 has been ‘ per ‘“ousand, the 
number absolutely sent away from their Regim nts forinsn y or three years 
ending with 1850-51 has been 17 bu‘ any of these do aot g to © Asylum.— 
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there is no tolerably accurate census of Calcutta, or of the places in 
its immediate vicinity, | only make this as a rough guess. 

“Tf it be true that Insanity is not more prev valent in India than at 
home, it would also seem probable that the climate of this country 
is not especially immical to its successful treatment. The question 
then arises, how far it is expedient to despatch for England any 
eases that are not considered incurable, and that do not go home 
with the view of relieving Government of the burden of supporting 
them; but this also suggests another important question regarding 
Kuropean insanes, who are commonly soldiers, whether it is wise 
even to retain, as a soldier, a man who has been fairly and decidedly 
deranged. My own opinion is against it.” 


The average proportion of lunatics in India therefore among 
the two classes just considered, may we think be very fairly es- 
timated to be about the same as it is in the United Kingdom 
viz; a little in excess of 1 per 1000. Two very useful facts are 
deducible from our examination of the question; one, that the 
climate of Ilindostan is certainly not conducive to the develop- 
ment of Insanity, and the second, that, when the disease is once 
ee a restoration to health is in no degree prejudiced 
by the climate. The latter fact involves the question of the pro- 
priety of sending European Lunaties to England, thereby sub- 


bap ] 


jectine them to a loss of such treatment as an Asylum’ alone 


can aflord for three or four months. 

It is even more diflicult to discover the relative proportion of 
lunatics to the native population of the country than that of 
either Europeans or Eurasians. We have seen that among the 
Sipahis of the Madras Army, for twelve years insanity mani- 
tested itself annually in 1.2 per 1000 of the men, and that in 
the Bengal Army, the average also appears to be about 1 per 
1000. We do not know why we should assume that a small- 
er proportional number exists among the civil adult popula- 
tion, But if we do assume that 1 in 1000 is about the aver- 
age proportion of insane persons relatively to the population 
of India, it will be at onee manifest that we can at present ac- 
commodate but a very small portion of the number. The low 
estimate suggested by the Medical Board, cannot, we are of opi- 
nion, be adopted ; but even if it be allowed for the sake of areu- 
ment, to approach the truth, and we admit that the proportion 
is actually 1 to S000, we should have in Bengal and the North- 
West Provinees alone about $500 lunaties of whom about one- 
eighth are taken care of by the Government. 

But without a census, it is impossible to arrive at anything 
like a correct. estimate of the proportion which lunaties bear to 
the general population. It is suflicient for our purpose to shew 
that a vast number of persons thus diseased are still uncared for 
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and unprotected. The criminal lunatie alone, or one who annoys 
his neighbours in any way, is at present taken charge of by the 
authorities, and thus both sheltered and subjected to such treat- 
ment as his condition requires. 

Without however any further reference to the proportion which 
the imsane may bear relatively to the population, we may, we 
think, very fairly urge, that, if 81 well known eases of lunacy 
exist in one district, a similar proportional number will exist in 
all others. And if this inference he admitted to be just, we sub- 
mit that we have aflorded enough of evidence to warrant the af- 
firmation, that, an Asylum is required in every district in the 
land, and that in some districts, where the Towns are large 
and numerous, not only one, but even two are necessary. 
[It is manifest that an Asylum in every Zillah ean afford 
shelter and treatment to at least from fifty to one hundred 
lunatics. 

The question now arises, How is an Asylum to be erected and 
maintained in every district of every Province? We reply, 
we have our jails, our schools, and our dispensaries in almost 
every Zillah, and why should we not have our Asylums too? We 
believe that the subject has never before in this country been 
brought above the surface, and that the actual necessity 
for an Institution of the kind has never been publicly dis- 
eussed and suggested. We believe that the attention of the 
Civil authorities has never been seriously directed to the vast 
numbers of Lunatics and idiots who must be going at large in 
their districts, and that the Government is unaware of the existence 
of a large body of individuals, to whom, it is the duty of the State 
to act as guardian. And we further believe that now sucha 
serious sin of omission has been proved to exist and has been fore- 
ed on the attention of the governing bodies, and of the public, 
some readiness will be displayed to remove the evil. 

If the Governments of the most civilized countries in the 
world, can find both men and funds for Asylums on the largest 
scale, it is not too much to anticipate that the Governments 
of India both ean and will find them too. A question of hu- 
manity and of responsibility like this must not be laid aside, and 
cannot be answered by a counter question, whether it be one 
of expediency, or one of expence. A human being must not 
be suffered to become a confirmed and incurable madman, be- 
cause we have neither shelter nor treatment to offer him. If we 
have it in our power to cure insanity by perseveringly and con- 
tinuously applying remedial measures for 1ts removal it surely 
now can form no longer a matter of doubt, whether we should, or 
should not do our utmost to apply such measures widely, and apply 


them carly too, 
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We can no longer disbelieve that hundreds of lunaties live 
and die in India in the most terrible of all conditions to which 
the human race is liable, simply because no judicious and 
scientific hand has been stretched out to help them. <A cure 
in all instances cannot of course be expected from even the 
best of treatment, but in all we ean give protection and 
all we can offer alleviation. But we will not continue an ar- 
eument, for which we hope and believe there is no need 
whatever. We trust, nay, we venture to predict, that, the Go- 
vernments of Bengal, and of the North West as well as of the 
other Provinees named in our article, will no longer pause to 
enquire—what will it cost to protect and it may be to cure a 
very harmless and a very helpless fellow creature ? 

In the United Kingdom, besides the great metropolitan Asy- 
lums and tke numerous private institutions, where the rich are 
completely provided with every thing gi ge to their con- 
dition, every county, nay every division of v county, has its 
own Asy lum for its own ment uly afilicted poor. ‘These Asylums 
are raised and supported by the county out of a local fund. 
In India, such institutions are just as much required, but we 
have unfortunately no such special funds to draw upon. In 
England however these local funds are derived from the land 
owner and the land occupier, and we must appeal to the same 
parties here for the ways and means. In India, however, 
the great land owner is the Government, and to it, there- 
fore, we can in this instance most properly and most consistently 
apply for at least the greater part of the cost of both erection and 
maintenance of as many District Asylums as are necessary. The 
fact is simply this, that the great proprietor of the soil in India, 
must like his smaller brethren in England, submit to taxation 
for local purposes, and for the wants and welfare of his neigh- 
bourhood. 

But in this matter, we have good ground for expressing a 
belief, that, the larger and more intelligent occupier of the land 
will do more than meet the Government half way. We have 
ourselves already proposed the question to some influential mem- 
bers of the class ; and we feel confident that ample subscriptions 
for the purpose ¢ could with ease be raised in every district. The 
proposition, if made in a plain and practical manner, would at 
once be met both willingly and generously by the better class 
of native gentlemen. The lunatic is an object of especial pity 
among the natives of India, and one for whose comfort and 
maintenance and if possible, for whose eure, the richer class will 
gladly contribute. We think, therefore, that even on the ques- 
tionable ground of expence, no good reason can be alleged by 
the governing authorities for denying an Asylum to each dis- 
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trict. We would strongly urge the Government of each and all 
the Provinces of the Empire to make the experiment in one or 
more of thei districts. It is not our business to say how the 
thing should be done, we have done our duty when we have 
proved the want and the way to meet it. 

We way however make a few remark about the sort of Asylum 
which would prove acceptable to the natives of India. The Asy- 
lums now in existence in India, we are told, have some of them 
at least, all the appearance of Jails, and generally these in- 
stitutions must be allowed to be anything but attractive to the 
natives of the country. The Medical Board in their Report, 
declare, “the complaint to be universal, that the buildings are 
too small for the present number of patients and that in most 
cases they are not capable of extension.” These Asylums are 
very well adapted perhaps for the confinement of violent and 
criminial lunatics, but for them alone. They form an object of 
the greatest dread and aversion to the relatives of the harmless 
lunatic. They consider it a species of transportation, when their 
afllicted relative is taken by force and despatched a hundred miles 
away to one of these prison-like places. What we require is, a 
place of which the relatives of lunatics will g@ladly avail them- 
selves. And this very desirable feeling of confidence on their 
part, would we believe be fully established, first by raising the 
Ayslum in part by public subscription, and thereby enlisting 
the interest of every respectable Zemindar in its behalf, and, 
secondly, by making the Asylum as much in the form of a na- 
tive village as the welfare and safety of its inhabitants would 
admit of. One other great recommendation in favor of an Asy- 
lum of this form, is its comparative cheapness. We should re- 
quire about one hundred beegahs of ground in the vicinity of 
the Sudder station of each district, upon which we could, for a 
small sum comparatively, raise a well planned village, and have 
plenty of ground besides upon which we could very beneficially 
employ many of our patients. In the Report of which we 
have frequently made mention we find it recorded that :— 

“ Not long ago Mr. Williams, Magistrate of Bareilly, submitted 
an estimate of a very cheap Asylum, the cost about Rupees 4.000, 
where a ditch took the place of walls and Native huts of pucka build- 
ings, based on the principle of making the Asylum as little different 
as possible in appearance from the houses of the patients. A plan of 
2 lunatie Asylum on such a principle by Mr. C. Thornhill apparently 
for 186 men and 30 to 40 women, has been submitted to us, and ap- 
pears to be very superior to anything of the kind now existing, It 
has been adopted for the new Benares Asylum . i 
While, therefore, our proposition does not possess the merit of 
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originality, it does that of an experiment both tried and proved. 
Moreover such an Asylum could not fail to prove acceptable to 
the natives—for it would be in their own district ; it would not 
have the form ofa prison, and lastly, it would relieve them of an 
anxious and heavy source of responsibility. It would be well 
perhaps to continue to send all criminal and violent and dan- 
eerous lunatics to the Asylums has heretofore. It would dam- 
age the reputation of the Institution if any one of that class was 
foreed into it through the instrumentality of the police. Our 
object should be simply to establish a pl: we of refugee where 
shelter and medical and kind moral treatment alone should be 


attainable, 














